You  CAN  get  the  store  display  and  retail  sup¬ 
port  for  your  brand  that  you  want  by  getting 
more  buying  action  from  your  odvertising.  You 
get  more  buying  action  when  you  place  your 
advertising  in  the  newspaper — the  medium 
from  which  people  do  practically  all  their 
buying. 

People  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  they  give  to  no  other  medium. 
They  depend  on  it  for  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  their  own  community.  It  is  the  primary, 
and  for  most  the  sole,  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  they  want  and  use  in  daily 
Dfew 


As  Qiicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 
hundreds  of  thMsands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Oiicago  newspaper.  The 
buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve-month  period  ended  December 
31,1 953,  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising 
— far  more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  period  in  any  other  newspaper. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  you  can  use  the  Tribune  to  get 
more  sales  for  your  brand  and  a  consumer 
franchise  that  will  place  you  in  a  stronger 
market  position.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


(WDwai 


Guarding  against  Nature 

New  and  improved  materials  are  reducing  the  toll  you  pay  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain 


Nature’s  not  always  friendly,  for  we  must  pay,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  cost  of  damage  to  our  homes,  our 
cars,  and  other  possessions  hy  wind,  water,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

OUT  OF  OUR  POCKETS— Losses  to  the  elements, 
through  rust,  decay,  and  evaporation,  today  cost  the 
average  American  family  about  S250  a  year. 

Industry’s  scientists  are  making  constant  progress  in 
combatting  these  losses.  Your  window  screens  and  car 
trim,  alike,  now  remain  rust-free  and  bright,  when  made 
of  stainless  steel. 

NEW  CHEMICALS  and  resins  are  the  basis  of  versatile 
plastics,  and  give  added  life  and  brilliance  to  paint  for 
your  home.  They  also  protect  your  car  and  even  the 
hulls  of  ships.  Recently-developed  silicone  water-repel¬ 


lents  protect  the  masonary  walls  of  our  buildings  hy 
letting  moisture  out,  but  not  in. 

HOW  UCC  HELPS— Providing  industry  with  a  stead¬ 
ily-increasing  variety  of  materials  that  resist  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  the  elements  is  one  of  the  important  jobs 
of  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 

FREE;  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carbons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
“Products  and  Processes”  booklet  F. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42  NO  STREET  |IN4  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y. 

In  Canada:  U.MON  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED 


- VCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include - 

Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Pyrofax  Gas  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  National  Carbons  ACHESON  Electrodes  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 

Linde  Silicones  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Bakelite,  Vinylite,  and  KrenE  Plastics  LiNDE  Oxygen 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  additional  samples  today! 


THE  EXCITING 
NEW  STRIP  .  . 


.  .  .  WILL  FEATURE 


A  NEW  CONTINUITY. 
ABOUT  TO  START. 


COMBINING 


NOVELTY. 

ROMANCE.  COMEDY 


AS  ONLY  AL  CAPP 


CAN  WRITE  IT. 


WITH  BOB  LUBBERS' 


STRIKING  ART! 


Here's  the  August  25  release: 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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look  ^ 
what’s  happonod 
in  Soattle! 


‘Strange  Bedfellows'  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Daily  newsman  to  write  for  a  copy  has 
Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com-  been  Lee  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free 
munist  Party  in  America,  is  work-  Press.  We  ve  also  had  a  request 
ing  day  and  night  to  destroy  Me-  from  the  dir^tor  of  the  Carnegie 
Carthy — and,  as  a  corollary,  all  Library  at  Pittsburgh, 
investigations  of  Communist  ac-  I  thought  perhaps  you  d  like  to 

know  how  far  and  how  fast  your 

In  its  efforts,  the  Worker  is  vast-  words  have  traveled  and  with 
ly  assisted  by  the  hate  campaign  what  effect, 
of  individuals  and  publications  Don  A.  Goodall. 

against  McCarthy.  Public  Relations  Director 

These  violent,  unf actual,  and  Republic  Publishing  Co., 
often  untruthful  attacks  on  Me-  Yakima,  Wash. 

Carthy  are  made-to-order  for  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  which  Wow! 

often  republishes  them  word  for  To  the  Editor:  Please  note  the 
word  in  its  columns.  reference  (E&P,  Aug.  7,  page  8) 

The  Worker,  in  true  Commu-  to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
nist  (and  anti-McCarthy)  fashion,  front  page  color  strip  which  you 
already  has  prejudged  the  coming  described  as  6  columns  wide  and 
hearings  on  new  and  old  charges  14  inches  deep.  I  presume  you 
against  McCarthy.  meant  14  lines  deep,  as  an  adver- 

Not  only  has  the  Worker  found  tisement  196  lines  deep  is  more 
McCarthy  guilty  but,  in  true  Com-  than  a  strip  even  if  Gypsy  Rose 
munist  fashion,  it  is  demanding  the  Lee’s  specifications  are  followed, 
committee  of  six  senators  sitting  in  Fleck 

judgment  find  McCarthy  guilty.  Advertising  Director, 

Never  before  have  the  Commu-  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
nists  found  such  powerful,  vindic¬ 
tive,  and  unreasoning  support  in 
their  purposes.  Never  before  has 
communism  found  such  willing  co¬ 
operation  from  those  who  oppose 
communism. 

Not  only  is  the  anti-McCarthy 
drive  getting  out  of  hand,  but  it 
threatens  to  be  the  most  serious 
blow  to  the  democratic  process 
since  communism  rose  to  power. 

In  its  attempt  to  destroy  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  the  anti-McCarthy  drive 
threatens  democracy  itself. 

Will  the  McCarthy  haters,  people 
and  press,  wake  up  in  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  Communist  bedfellows? 

No  more  serious  question  ever  has 
confronted  this  country. 

Basil  Brewer. 

Publisher, 

New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Standard-Times. 


during  the  first  SIX  MONTHS 
of  this  year  -  -  - 
the  Morning  Post-Intelligencer 


of  total  advertising  space 

\  \  the  evening 
Seattle  Newspaper 

Llost  320,694  lines 


The  McCarthy-conscious  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  re¬ 
ported:  “Most  of  the  12  suffered 
minor  cuts  and  bruises  and  also 
had  to  be  treated  for  subversion.” 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  under  “How’s  Your  l.Q.T 
questioned  and  answered:  “Screen 
star  Kirk  Douglas  was  married  last 
May  30;  what  was  the  name  of  the 
bride?” — Alimentary  canal.” 
Likgs  inroricsnop  ■ 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  and  con-  The  Austin  (Texas)  American 
gratulations  on  the  new  Copperud  editorially  urged  the  state  to  “pro- 
(Editorial  Workshop)  series.  vide  enough  dames  on  all  the  rivers 

Daniel  E.  Button  of  Texas.” 

Public  Relations  Office,  ■ 

State  University  of  New  York,  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex- 

Albany,  N.  Y.  press  warned  of  “when  a  woman 

gets  her  gander  up.” 

Far,  Fast  &  Fruitful  ■ 

To  THE  Editor:  Following  your  The  Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Press, 
recent  Shop  Talk  (July  10)  com-  reporting  on  the  recent  Elks  con- 
ment  about  our  recruiting  package,  vention,  described  “the  Glendive 
we’ve  received  requests  for  copies  drum  and  bulges  corps.” 
from  all  over  the  nation.  And  to-  ■ 

day  we  got  one  from  Gault  Mac-  The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Ex- 
Gowan  of  the  North  American  press  reported:  “After  a  moment 
Newspaper  Alliance  at  Heidelberg,  of  strained  silence  they  had  dinner 
Germany.  together.” 


A  New  Trend 
In  Seattle*s  Reading  Habits 
Means  A  New  Trend 
In  Advertising  Linage 


Vol.  87.  No.  36.  Auirust  51.  19.64.  Rlitor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  k 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Souare.  New  York  36. 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OfBce  at  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  In  United  States  and 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $10.00. 
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No.  26  of  a  senes  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies... 


Getting  Set  For  A  New 
Movie  Season... 


Motion  pictures  have  made  show  business  a 
tw’elve-month-a-year  activity.  ( Remember  when 
theatres  used  to  close  in  the  summer?)  Although 
we  keep  right  on  going  through  the  calendar,  we 
nevertheless  have  our  seasons,  even  if  they  are 
a  bit  theoretical. 


Right  now  the  movie  industry  is  poised  to  launch 
its  new  1954-55  Fall  and  Winter  season.  It's  a 
best-foot-forward  event. 


What's  coming  up  for  the  screens  of  America 
and  the  millions  who  watch  those  large  picture- 
windows? 


We  made  a  quick  survey  of  each  of  the  studios 
to  get  a  line  on  their  film  releases  for  Fall  and 
Winter. 


We  found  every  producer  pointing  with  pride  to 
his  upcoming  productions.  They  wouldn't 
promise  that  all  pictures  would  be  hits,  but  they 
did  say  that  at  no  time  in  Hollywood  history  has 


so  much  effort  been  put  forth  to  prepare  for  a 
rousing  new  season. 


Only  good  pictures  can  make  a  good  season. 
Hollywood  is  optimistic!  We've  had  a  “good 
movie''  summer;  now  for  Fall  and  Winter! 


We  found  a  wide  variety  of  movies  in  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  trend.  Each  studio  has  its 
adventure  films,  its  musicals,  its  dramas,  its 
comedies.  We  found  many  important  novels 
being  filmed.  We  noted  that  ballet  and  fine  music 
are  written  into  more  and  more  scripts.  Almost 
every  studio  has  producing  units  spotted  around 
the  globe,  utilizing  realistic  locations  for  their 
cameras  in  far  off  lands. 


If,  by  chance,  you  are  planning  some  special 
features  or  promotions  (after  Labor  Day)  on 
the  new  1954-55  movie  season,  we'd  be  happy  to 
gather  data  for  you.  Some  newspapers,  each 
year,  make  quite  a  fuss  over  the  new  show 


Any  assignments? 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
i^oi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Please  turn  to  succeeding  pages  for  announcements  of  forthcoming  pictures. 
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Columbia  Pictures 

extends  its  thanks  to  the  Fourth  Estate 
for  tlie  series  of  articles  by  Malcolm  Johnson  wliich  appeared 
in  the  New  \ork  Sun  and  reported  tlie  waterfront  story  so  brilliantly. 

This  dramatic  material  inspired  Budd  Schulberg 
to  write  his  powerful  screen  play  “On  The  Waterfront”, 
which  Elia  Kazan  directed  and  Sam  Spiegel  produced. 

Marlon  Brando  contributes  one  of  his  finest  performances  in  the  picture 
which  introduces  a  promising  new  actress,  Eva  Marie  Saint. 


The  excellent  impression  made  on  the  public 
by  this  splendid  film  is  a  definite  tribute 


MARLON  BRANDO 
"ON  "raE  WATERFRONT  ” 


An  Eiia  Kazan  Production  co  starring  Karl  Malden  *  Lee  J.  Cobb  with  Rod  Steiser  •  Pat  Henning 
and  introducing  Eva  Marie  Saint  Produced  by  Sam  Spiegel  screen  Play  by  Budd  Schulberg 
Music  by  Leonard  Bernstein  Directed  by  Elia  Kazan 
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Metro-Goldwyn-May  0r  announces: 

BRIGADOON 

In  Color 

and  CinemaScope 

Gene  Kelly,  Van  Johnson,  Cyd  Charisse,  Elaine  Stewart,  Barry  Jones 
The  long-awaited  Broadway  musical  brought  spectacularly  to  the  screen. 

BEAU  BRUMMELL 

In  Color 

Stewart  Granger,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Peter  Ustinov,  Rol)ert  Morley 
The  legendary  dandy  comes  to  life  as  an  audacious 
adventurer  in  a  reckless  era. 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  SAW  PARIS 

Color  by  Technicolor 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Van  Johnson.  Walter  Pidgeon, 

Donna  Reed,  Eva  Gabor,  Kurt  Kasznar 
A  dramatic  romance  based  on  a  famous  story 
by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 


DEEP  IN  MY  HEART 

In  Color 

Jose  Ferrer,  Merle  Oberon,  Helen  Traubel,  Doe  Avedon 
Walter  Pidgeon,  Paul  Henreid,  Tamara  Toumanova 
The  life  and  music  of  Sigmund  Romberg  as  portrayed 
by  a  large  cast  including  many  guest  stars. 

JUPITER’S  DARLING 

In  Color 

and  CinemaScope 

Esther  Williams,  Howard  Keel, 

Marge  and  Gower  Champion,  George  Sanders 

Hannibal's  march  on  Rome  as  the  background  for  an  unusual  musical. 


1954 
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Paramount  announces: 


Irving  Berlin’s 

WHITE  CHRISTMAS 

The  world’s  first  picture  in 

VISTAVISION 

Color  by  Technicolor 

Bing  Crosby,  Danny  Kaye,  Rosemary  Clooney,  Vera  Ellen 
W orld  Premiere  Radio  City  Music  Hall 


Alfred  Hitchcock’s 

REAR  WINDOW 

Color  by  Technicolor 

James  Stewart.  Grace  Kelly,  Thelma  Ritter,  Wendell  Corey 
“Best  in  years”  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


SABRINA 

Humphrey  Bogart,  Audrey  Hepburn,  William  Holden 
Three  Academy  Award  stars  in  a  delightful  comedy 


A  Perlberg-Seaton  Production 

THE  COUNTRY  GIRL 

Bing  Crosby,  Grace  Kelly,  William  Holden 
Based  on  the  dramatic  Broadway  stage  success 


A  Perlberg-Seaton  Production 

THE  BRIDGES  AT  TOKO-RI 

Color  by  Technicolor 

William  Holden,  Grace  Kelly,  Fredric  March,  Mickey  Rooney 
James  Michener’s  novel  first  published  in 
a  special  edition  of  Life  Magazine 
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THE  SHANGHAI  STORY 

RUTH  ROMAN  •  EDMOND  O’BRIEN  •  RICHARD  JAECKEL 


The  timely  and  dramatic  story  of  a  group  of  internees 
in  a  cosmopolitan  Shanghai  hotel. 

Directed  by  three-time  Academy  Award  ff  inner  Frank  Lloyd. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  GLEN 

in  Trucolor  by  Consolidated 

MARGARET  LOCKWOOD  •  ORSON  WELLES  •  FORREST  TUCKER 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN  •  JOHN  McCALLUM 

Filmed  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  from  a 

popular  novel  by  Maurice  Walsh,  author  of  “'The  Quiet  Man”. 

Produced  and  directed  by  Herbert  Wilcox. 

HELL’S  OUTPOST 

ROD  CAMERON  •  JOAN  LESLIE  •  JOHN  RUSSELL 

A  vast  outdoor  drama  of  a  brawling  mining  camp 

that  tells  the  story  of  an  ex-Marine  Lieutenant  returned  from  Korea. 

From  Luke  Short's  recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  serial  “Silver  Rock”. 


TIMBERJACK 

in  Trucolor  by  Consolidated 

VERA  RALSTON  •  STERLING  HAYDEN  •  DAVID  BRIAN 
ADOLPHE  MENJOU  •  HOAGY  CARMICHAEL  •  CHILL  WILLS 
IAN  Macdonald  •  jim  davis 

An  adventure  set  in  the  lumber  country  of  the  Northwest, 

filmed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Inman  Kane  on  Vancouver  Island 

in  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locales  in  Canada. 


MAGIC  FIRE 

t  in  Trucolor  by  Consolidated 

HERBERT  J.  YATES  presents  a  motion  picture  on  a  grand  scale,  produced 

and  directed  by  WILLIAM  DIETERLE  starring  YVONNE  DE  CARLO,  RHONDA  FLEMING, 

CARLOS  THOMPSON,  RITA  GAM,  and  ALAN  BADEL. 

This  story  of  the  loves  and  music  of  Richard  Wagner  is  based  on  the  recent  novel 
by  Bertita  Harding,  and  will  be  filmed  in  Wagner’s  native  Bavaria. 
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th  Century-Fox  announces: 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck’s 

THE  EGYPTIAN 

Color  by  De  Luxe  Laboratories 
In  CinemaScope 

Jean  Simmons,  Victor  Mature,  Gene  Tierney,  Michael  Wilding 
Bella  Darvi,  Peter  Ustinov,  and  Edmund  Purdom  as  The  Egyptian 
A  faithful  and  vivid  interpretation  of  the 
celebrated  best-seller  by  Mika  Waltari. 


WOMAN’S,  WORLD 

Print  by  Technicolor 
In  CinemaScope 

Clifton  Webb,  June  Allyson,  Van  Heflin,  Lauren  Bacall 
Fred  MacMurray,  Arlene  Dahl,  Cornel  Wilde 
Produced  by  Charles  Brackett 

A  glimpse  of  new  horizons  in  a  novel  entertainment. 

BLACK  WIDOW 

Color  by  De  Luxe  Laboratories 
In  CinemaScope 

Ginger  Rogers,  Van  Heflin,  Gene  Tierney,  George  Raft 

Based  on  the  novel  and  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  story  by  Patrick  Quentin. 

DESIREE 

Color  by  De  Luxe  Laboratories 
In  CinemaScope 

Marlon  Brando,  Jean  Simmons,  Merle  Oberon,  Michael  Rennie 
A  picturization  of  Annemarie  Selinko’s  international 
best-seller  of  Napoleon  s  rise  and  fall. 

Irving  Berlin’s 

THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS 
LIKE  SHOW  BUSINESS 

Color  by  De  Luxe  Laboratories 
In  CinemaScope 

Ethel  Merman,  Donald  O’Connor,  Marilyn  Monroe,  Dan  Dailey 
Johnnie  Ray,  Mitzi  Gay  nor 

The  songs  of  America’s  famed  popular  composer 
in  a  distinguished  musical. 
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THE  PURPLE 
PLAIN 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Starring  Gregory  Peck 
Directed  by  Robert  Parrish 
A  J.  Arthur  Rank  Presentation 


GREGORY 

PECK 


Topping  its  unprecedented  product  for  ^54, . . 

UA  HAS  THE  BIGGEST  PRODUCTION 
^NEWS  FOR  TIK  1955  SEASON 


LANCASTER 
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VERA  CRUZ 

Color  by  Technicolor,  Widescreen 
Starring  Gory  Cooper 
and  Burt  Lancaster 
Directed  by  Robert  Aldrich 
A  Hecht-Loncoster  Production 
Harold  Hecht,  Exec.  Producer 


FACT #3 


Color  by  Technicolor 

Starring  Humphrey  Bogart,  Avo  Gardner, 
Edmond  O'Brien  ■  Written  and  Directed  by 
Joseph  L.  Monkiewicz 


AVA 

GARDNER 


111 


LI 


ASl 


AWAITIIVU 


AWAITIA'li  IILLLASL 


HUMPHREY 


THE  BAREFOOT 
CONTESSA 


BOGART 


Universal-International  announces: 


SIGN  OF  THE  PAGAN 

Color  by  Technicolor 
In  CinemaScope 

Jeff  Chandler,  Jack  Palance,  Ludmilla  Tcherina  and  Rita  Gam 
Epic  spectacle  of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  hordes  of  Attila  the  Hun. 


THE  FAR  COUNTRY 

Color  by  Technicolor 

James  Stewart,  Ruth  Roman,  Corinne  Calvet  and  Walter  Brennan 
A  siveeping  drama  of  the  Yukon  gold  fields. 


THE  SHRIKE 

Jose  Ferrer  and  June  Allyson 

Based  on  Joseph  Kramm’s  Pulitzer  Prize-tvinning 

play  in  which  Ferrer  starred  on  Broadway. 


TO  HELL  AND  BACK 

Color  l)y  Technicolor 
In  CinemaScope 
Audie  Murphy 

Depicting  Murphy’s  World  War  II  experiences  which 
earned  him  the  title  “the  nation’s  most  decorated  soldier.” 


THE  BENNY  GOODMAN  STORY 

Color  by  Technicolor 
A  musical  biography  to  be  based  on  the  life 
of  America’s  King  of  Swing. 
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Warner  Bros.  announce: 

A  STAR  IS  BORN 

Color  by  Technicolor 
in  CinemaScope 

JUDY  GARLAND  •  JAMES  MASON 

JACK  CARSON  •  CHARLES  BICKFORD 

A  Transcona  Enterprises  Production 

The  most  important  and  most  anticipated  production  in  the 

long  history  of  W arner  Bros. 


DRAGNET 

Color  by  WarnerColor 
JACK  WEBB  with  Ben  Alexander 
A  Mark  VII  Ltd.  Production 

Sgt.  Joe  Friday's  first  feature-length  motion  picture. 


DRUM  BEAT 

Color  by  WarnerColor 
in  CinemaScope 

ALAN  LADD  •  Audrey  Dalton  •  Marisa  Pavan 
A  Jaguar  Production 

Vast  and  suspenseful  drama  of  the  incredible  Modoc  Indian  Wars. 


YOUNG  AT  HEART 

Color  by  WarnerColor 
DORIS  DAY  •  FRANK  SINATRA 

GIG  YOUNG  •  ETHEL  BARRYMORE  •  DOROTHY  MALONE 
An  Arwin  Production 

America's  most  popular  singing  stars  together  for  the  first  time. 


BATTLE  CRY 

Color  by  WarnerColor 
in  CinemaScope 

VAN  HEFLIN  •  ALDO  RAY  •  MONA  FREEMAN 

NANCY  OLSON  •  JAMES  WHITMORE  •  RAYMOND  MASSEY 

TAB  HUNTER  •  DOROTHY  MALONE  •  ANNE  FRANCIS 

The  deeply  personal  story  of  the  Marines, 
based  on  the  Leon  M.  Uris  best-seller. 
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in  schedules 
that  count 
Include  these 

3 

IMPORTANT 

FAST-GROWING 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Retail  gains  in  1953  (even 
after  disastrous  May  tor¬ 
nado)  reflect  energy  and 
potential  of  this  bustling, 
major  market. 

AUSTIN 

Diversified  economy  in  the 
State  Capital  city,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Federal  and  State  pay¬ 
rolls  assure  stabilized,  year- 
round  business. 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Highest  average  income  in 
the  unquestionably  prosper¬ 
ous  State  of  Texas.  Thriv¬ 
ing  port,  petroleum,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  shipping  center. 

•  90%-plus 
coverage 

•  ROP  Color 

•  Group  Color 
Comics  Rates 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

„PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


{^olumn 


★ 
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Front  Page 

Eisenhower  and  Truman  and  Hoover,  who  was  80  last  week, 
once  upon  a  time  were  ncwspaperboys,  it  probably  will  be 
recalled  on  Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  8.  .  .  .  The  Los  Angeles 
Minor’s  editor  and  publisher,  Virgil  Pinkley,  makes  a  daily  news 
commentary  over  58  radio  stations  in  the  West  and  on  Aug.  16 
the  program  expanded  over  the  entire  Mutual  network.  Since  he 
and  I  were  members  of  a  press  tour  of  Colombia  a  year  ago,  the 
peripatetic  publisher  has  been  out  to  the  Pacific  and  (Orient  and  to 
many  U.  S.  cities,  in  most  of  which  he  made  talks,  originated  his 
broadcasts  there,  and  wrote  dispatches  for  the  Mirror,  which  he 
has  developed  as  a  crusading  newspaper.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the 
Mirror  headlined  the  Rockefeller  divorce;  bo  bo  keeps  rocks,  but 
NOT  FELLER.  .  .  .  And  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  head¬ 
lined:  Cook  Is  Grilled  On  Missing  (»irl.  .  .  Patrick  J.  Collins, 

circulation  manager,  Locl{port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal, 
turned  reporter  with  a  by-line  story  about  zooming  over  the  city 
at  500  miles  an  hour  in  an  Air  Force  jet  fighter  interceptor.  Willard 
Lamb,  member  of  the  circulation  department,  was  a  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  on  the  stunning  and  stunting  ride. 


Sports  Page 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  reported;  “Monty  Basgall,  whose 
right  heel  is  giving  him  fits,  returned  home  yesterday  to  have  it 
treated.  Monty  had  to  have  the  heel  shot  in  order  to  play.” 

Womans  Page 

The  wedding  of  Cjov.  Knight  of  California  was  headed  by  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News-,  (joou  Day  For  Knight.  .  .  .  And  under 
a  story  headed  Missing  Wife  Sought  Here,  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

'  Patriot  used  the  filler  lines:  “Patriot-News  Classified  Ads  Bring 
Results.” 

Book  Page 

j  Charles  Bruce,  for  many  years  with  the  Canadian  Press  at 
its  Toronto  headquarters,  has  taken  seven  years  to  write  a  180,000- 
word  novel  about  eastern  Canada,  “The  Channel  Shore”  (Mac¬ 
millan),  acclaimed  by  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  as  “the  best 
I  novel  we  have  had  of  rustic  life  in  Canada.”  He  already  had 
^  written  a  number  of  books  of  verse,  including  “The  Mulgrave 
I  Road,”  which  in  1952  won  the  Canadian  Governor-General’s 
!  /\ward,  highest  literary  honor  in  the  Dominion.  ...  A  novel  about 
1  a  small  town  weekly  editor,  “A  Long  Time  Since  Morning”  (Ran- 
I  dom  House),  by  Leon  Odel  Griffith,  was  released  Aug.  13.  Mr. 
Griffith,  now  a  staff  member  of  the  University  of  Florida,  began 
newspajx-r  work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  worked  on  dailies  in  Jacksonville  and  Tallahassee,  edited  two 
Florida  weeklies  and  was  on  the  staffs  of  three  other  weeklies. 
.  .  .  Davenport  Steward  has  written  his  fourth  historical  novel, 
“Sail  the  Dark  Tide”  (Tupper  and  Love,  Atlanta).  He  is  now  on 
the  Coca-Cola  Rejresher  Magazine,  formerly  worked  for  the 
.lugusta  ((ia.)  Herald,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post,  .\ssoci- 
ated  Press,  Atlanta  Journal  and  NEA  Service-Acme  Pictures  (now 
United  Press  Photos).  .  .  .  Leon  Uris’  novel  “Battle  Cry,”  story 
of  the  Marines  in  World  War  II,  on  the  best  seller  list  for  13 
months,  was  written  while  the  ex-Marine  PFC  had  a  fulltime  job 
at  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  driving  a  truck  and  managing 
a  home  delivery  district  of  35  carriers.  Reprint  rights  have  just 
been  purchased  by  Bantam  Books,  which  plans  a  Bantam  Giant 
edition  this  Fall.  .  .  .  Robert  St.  John,  ex-newsman,  has  written 
another  book,  “Through  Malan’s  Africa”  (Doubleday).  .  .  .  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Doubleday  also  published  last  month  APman  Eddy 
Ciilmore’s  “Me  and  My  Russian  Wife.” 
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INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


NEW  BEDFORD 


Chapter  4:  CONTINENTAL  SCREW  CO. 


•  The  story  of  Continental  Screw 

Company  is  another  chapter  of 
jry  New  Bedford's  twenty  year  old 

^  "Industrial  Revolution".  No  longer 

dependent  upon  a  single  industry, 
the  city's  buying  power  hcts  been 
firmly  stabilized  by  broad  industrial 
diversification. 

Metal  working,  electronics,  metal  cut¬ 
ting  tools,  rubber  molding,  electrical  fix¬ 
tures,  ordnance,  wood  working,  fabric 
processing,  boat  building  —  these,  and 
many  other  substantial  industrial  enterprises 
(including  two  of  the  world's  finest  and 
most  modern  textile  mills)  provide  stability  of 
jmployment  at  better  wages  than  ever  before. 


Marking  its  50th  anniversary  by  anather  large  expansion  of 
plant  and  facilities.  Continental  Screw  Company,  producers  of 
the  nation's  widest  range  of  fasteners  again  responds  to  the  needs 
of  its  growing  business. 

Continental  was  started  in  1904  in  a  24'  x  42'  building 
heated  by  a  parlor  stove,  staffed  by  three  men  and  powered 
by  a  2  h.p.  gasoline  engine.  The  whaling  industry  was  then 
in  decline  and  the  textile  boom  which  was  to  make  New 
Bedford  the  greatest  fine  goods  manufacturing  center  of 
the  world  was  just  beginning. 

Today,  a  completely  modern  plant  occupying  more 
than  8  acres  of  floor  space  provides  employment  for 
over  1000  skilled  workers.  Continental  produces  the 
nationally  famous  HOLTITE  Engineered  Fasteners  —  j 

vital  components  in  the  assembly  lines  of  almost  / 

every  manufacturer  of  durable  and  consumer  goods.  j 


Blanketing  the  New  Bedford  Area - 4th  Market  of  Massachusetts 


imes 


The  Nation’s  Best-Read  Nev/spaper 


ONE  PAPER  COVERAGE:  CITY  ZONE  94% 

Based  on  1950  census. 


Daily  average  net  paid  year  ending  March  1954  —  Evening  59,165  —  Sunday  50,343 

- Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc. - 
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a  secret 

every  media  advertiser 
should  know 


Want  to  know  the  secret  of  getting 
two  birds  with  one  stone . . . 
every  time? 

This  secret  applies  to  media 
advertisers  especially. 

Use  The  New  York  Times  because . . . 

Your  message  is  read  by  advertising 
executives  in  New  York  and 
in  other  advertising  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

Thus  a  new  survey  of  4,618 
advertising  people  in  agencies  and 
at  accounts  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia  shows  . . . 

That  46%  read  The  New  York 
Times,  more  than  read  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

Nelv  ^ork  Slimes 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


PR  Note  on  Reporter’s  Bias 
An  ‘Experiment  in  Ethics’ 

Airline  cmd  Syndicate  Disagree 
On  Libel  in  Roy  Tucker's  Column 


Pan  American  World  Airways 
System  took  up  cudgels  against  a 
syndicated  columnist  this  week  and 
protested  his  “bi¬ 
as”  to  editors  in 
an  action  which 
the  company’s 
public  relations 
chief  termed  “an 
experiment 
in  ethics.” 

Statements 
made  in  Ray 
Tucker’s  W  a  s  h- 
ington  Whirligig 
column  for  Aug. 

18  release  were 
believed  to  be  libelous,  editors 
were  told  in  a  telegram  which 
John  A.  Creedy,  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  public  relations  manager, 
sent  out  the  day  before. 

Some  editors  immediately  con¬ 
tacted  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  which  distributes  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
er’s  copy,  and  also  consulted  their 
own  attorneys.  A  few  editors  and 
the  syndicate  accused  the  airline 
of  an  attempt  at  intimidation. 

Not  Libelous,  Syndicate  Says 

A.  F.  L’Eveque,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  syndicate,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  nearly 
200  papers  run  the  Tucker  col¬ 
umn.  TTiere  was  no  count  of  how 
many  had  published  or  omitted 
the  Aug.  18  release. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  with¬ 
held  the  column,  but  ^win  B. 
Wilson,  executive  editor,  declined 
to  comment. 

Some  editorial  changes  were 
made  in  the  copy  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Westchester  Group  news¬ 
papers.  Edward  J.  Hughes,  vice- 
president  of  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  said  Mr.  Creedy  had 
discussed  the  background  of  the 
telegram  with  him  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  suspect  any  attempt  at 
intimidation. 

“In  our  opinion,  as  well  as  our 
attorney’s,  the  column  is  not  li¬ 
belous,”  Mr.  L’Eveque  said.  “We 
think  they  (Pan  American)  are 
wrong,  and  it  appears  they  tried 
to  intimidate  newspapers  into  not 
printing  the  column.” 

A  message  in  similar  vein  was 
sent  by  the  syndicate  to  clients. 


“Our  attorney  assures  us  the 
article  is  not  libelous,”  it  said. 
“Everything  Tucker  has  said  can 
be  d^umented  by  official  testi¬ 
mony.  He  has  been  commended 
by  ^nators  and  Congressmen  for 
his  columns  of  which  five  have 
been  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.” 

’Grimmest,  Unwritten  Feud’ 
The  Aug.  18  release  of  Whirli¬ 
gig  was  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Tucker’s  reports  on  the  struggle 
between  several  companies  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  international  routes. 
He  described  the  situation  as  “the 
grimmest  but  most  unwritten  feud 
in  Washington  today,”  and  detail¬ 
ed  his  version  of  Pan  American’s 
lobbying  activities. 

Explaining  what  led  up  to  his 
telegram  to  editors,  Mr.  Creedy 
said  Pan  American  officials  had  be¬ 
come  irked  oy  Mr.  Tucker’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  whole  case  with  them 
and  to  recheck  his  own  informa¬ 
tion  against  their  story. 

The  Creedy  telegram  stated: 


Chicago 

An  official  of  the  striking  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  (AFL)  this 
week  told  all  ALPA  pilots  that 
mention  of  the  strike  on  editorial 
pages  “clasely  allied  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  departments  has 
been  company  all  the  way.” 

J.  J.  O’Connell,  chairman  of  the 
master  executive  council,  said  news 
stories  have  given  the  pilots  a  “50- 
50  break  if  not  more”  and  radio 
and  television  commentators  have 
gone  down  the  middle — “some  all 
out  for  the  company  (American 
Airlines)  and  some  all  out  for  the 
pilots.” 

He  said  ALPA  “has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  free  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  time  in  those  instances 
where  questions  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  that  would  as¬ 
sure  no  misleading  or  ‘wise-acre’ 


“Pan  American  understands  that 
you  may  be  planning  to  publish 
a  column  by  Ray  Tucker  .  .  .  con¬ 
taining  numerous  scurrilous  refer¬ 
ences  to  Pan  American.  We  feel 
it  our  duty  to  tell  you  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  number  of  these  statements 
to  be  libelous.  You  may  also 
wish  to  take  into  consideration  the 
columnist’s  obvious  bias  against 
the  airline  that  has  earned  for  the 
United  States  first  place  in  world 
air  transport.” 

As  the  reaction  set  in  and  ed¬ 
itors  differed  over  whether  it  was 
“intimidation”  or  honest  warning 
against  legal  action,  Mr.  Creedy 
declared  no  threat  to  editors  was 
intended;  he  pointed  out  that  none 
of  the  usual  legal  phrases  were 
used  in  the  telegram. 

A  Moral  Question 

“The  question  we  raised  with 
the  editors,”  he  insisted,  “was  a 
moral  one  rather  than  a  legal 
one. 

“Most  companies  and  individ¬ 
uals  are  defenseless  against  the 
kind  of  smear  attack  Ray  Tucker 
makes  except  for  one  thing:  the 
solid  fairness  of  the  American 
press. 

“We  have  tried  for  weeks  to 


type  of  question,  like,  ‘Do  you 
think  you’re  worth  $19,000  a  year 
Captain,  because  for  that  kind  of 
dough.  I’d  like  to  work  35  extra 
minutes?’  ” 

He  said  ALPA  has  answered  in¬ 
dividually  every  anti-pilot  editorial 
which  has  appeared  and  written 
letters  to  every  editor  of  every 
paper  in  every  city  where  Amer¬ 
ican  stops.  He  added  that  every 
known  public  relations  technique 
to  get  information  to  the  public 
has  been  utilized. 

Citing  ALPA’s  problems,  Mr. 
O’Connell  pointed  out  that  paid 
advertising  on  a  mass  basis  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  results,  is  “economically 
impossible.”  “One  series  of  ads, 
run  in  the  same  papers  as  AA’s, 
based  on  current  rates  of  papers 
involved,  would  cost  in  excess  of 
$200,000,”  he  stated. 


meet  with  Tucker  both  directly  in 
Washington  and  through  Jack 
Wheeler  and  Joseph  Agnelli  (of 
McClure  Syndicate.)  When  a 
writer  sets  out  to  do  a  series  of 
pieces  on  controversial  aviation 
policy  the  normal  thing  would  be 
to  check  both  sides  of  a  dispute. 
This  apparently  isn’t  Tucker’s  way. 
While  our  latest  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  was  in  process  about  an 
eventual  meeting  which  we  have 
been  promised  time  and  again,  this 
new  column  was  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  by  editor  friends. 

“We  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
the  editors’  question  as  to  why  we 
had  taken  this  long  series  of  at¬ 
tacks  lying  down.  Finally,  rather 
reluctantly,  I  had  to  agree  that  at 
least  we  should  let  the  editors 
know  how  we  felt  about  the  col¬ 
umns.  I  therefore  wrote  as  polite 
a  wire  as  I  could  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  posing  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  moral  problem  rather  than 
a  legal  one. 

Reasonable  Request 
“All  we  want  is  a  face  to  face 
talk  with  Tucker  about  the  col¬ 
umns,  surely  a  reasonable  request 
which  has  never  been  denied  to 
us  by  any  other  newspaperman  in 
the  history  of  our  company. 

“We  can’t  help  thinking  that  a 
series  of  eight  or  ten  columns 
viciously  attacking  one  business 
organization  over  a  period  of 
months  in  a  way  that  is  of  direct 
commercial  benefit  to  that  busi¬ 
ness  organization’s  competitors  is 
cause  for  a  raised  eyebrow  or  two. 
Especially  when  the  writer  of  the 
series  just  won’t  face  us  to  hear 
the  other  side.” 

Mr.  Tucker  was  unavailable  for 
comment.  He  had  gone  on  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  vacation,  leaving  New 
York  via  TWA  plane. 

■ 

Red  Gremlins 

Niles,  Ohio 
The  only  thing  red  about  the 
Niles  Daily  Times  is  the  editor’s 
face,  the  paper  explained  last 
week  in  a  front-page  apology.  'The 
new.spaper  reported  that  funds 
were  being  collected  for  a  com¬ 
munist  center.  It  should  have  been 
a  community  center.  Editor  Wal¬ 
ter  Wick  informed  his  readers. 

■ 

New  Picket  Signs 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Guild  members  appeared  on  the 
picket  line  outside  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Company  plant 
this  week  carrying  freshly  painted 
signs  —  green  letters  on  white 
background.  The  strike  which 
has  stopped  publication  of  the 
city’s  dailies  began  April  8. 


Striking  Pilots  Receive 
‘50-50  Break’  in  News 
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ITU  Restrains  Locals 
On  Laws  Arbitration 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Leaders  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  won  convention 
approval  this  week  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  rules  again.st  local  arbitration. 

The  Executive  Council’s  10- 
year-long  insistence  upon  the  sanct¬ 
ity  of  the  ITU  General  Laws  in 
contracts  was  promulgated  anew  in 
a  measure  that  ties  the  hands  of  a 
local  union  on  arbitration  of  any 
General  Law. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph’s 
hand-picked  committee  on  laws 
recommended  adoption  of  the 
change  “to  establish  safeguards 
against  arbitrating  the  General 
Laws.” 

“A  subordinate  union,’’  said  the 
committee,  “must  not  be  permitted 
to  submit  to  any  arbitrator  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
General  Law  of  the  ITU  is  effec¬ 
tive." 

Other  Restraints  Imposed 

Thi.^  proposition  and  two  others 
putting  clamps  on  local  arbitration 
were  adopted  by  voice  vote. 

One  of  the  new  rules  will  pro¬ 
hibit  locals  from  submitting  the 
terms  of  a  succeeding  contract  pro¬ 
posal  to  arbitration  until  first  ob¬ 
taining  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council  as  to  the  subject  matter 
which  may  be  arbitrated. 

Another  new  section  clarified 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  when 
disputes  arise  involving  interpre¬ 
tation  and  enforcement  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  contract.  The  differences  of 
interpretation  other  than  ITU  laws 
may  be  arbitrated  through  Joint 
Standing  Committee  procedures, 
Mr.  Randolph  explained. 

Randolph  in  Command 

Although  he  was  occupying  the 
chair  by  virtue  of  a  slim  margin 
in  reelection  last  May  to  his  sixth 
term,  Mr.  Randolph  commanded 
his  usual  strength  among  the 
Progressive  delegations  and 
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rammed  through  most  policy 
measures  without  too  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  administration  ma¬ 
chine  also  squelched  various 
moves  initiated  by  the  Independ¬ 
ents. 

In  a  welcoming  address  to  the 
convention,  Harold  Shugard,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  jibed  the 
ITU  for  becoming  “big  business’’ 
and  made  the  further  observation 
that  businesses  that  suddenly  be¬ 
come  big  sometimes  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  goodwill  that 
made  them  big.  He  urged  dele¬ 
gates  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  principles  that  made  the  ITU 
great. 

Mr.  Randolph  threw  the  remark 
right  back  at  publishers,  declaring 
“it’s  big  business  that  is  giving  us 
the  business.” 

‘We  Are  in  a  Big  Hole’ 

“His  side  is  big  business.”  Mr. 
Randolph  asserted.  “They  are 
following  a  party  line  of  their 
ANPA  and  their  ANPA  lawyers 
and  their  special  standing  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  in  trying  to  break 
down  the  conditions  which  built 
up  the  goodwill  in  the  ‘good  old 
days.’  ” 

In  a  reference  to  abandonment 
of  the  Unitypo  newspaper  defense 
program,  Mr.  Randolph  told  the 
union:  “We  were  singled  out  for 
attack  in  a  big  way.  We  defended 
ourselves  in  a  big  way.  We  won 
in  a  big  way.  We  quit  in  a  big 
way.  We  are  in  a  big  hole.” 

The  big  hole,  he  said,  is  divided 
membership  and  he  urged  a  realis¬ 
tic  view  of  the  need  for  defense 
funds. 

An  increase  of  $2  (from  $20 
to  $22  a  week)  in  pension  bene¬ 
fits,  which  are  being  drawn  by 
about  9,000  members,  was  coupled 
with  a  long-range  system  of  drain¬ 
ing  off  some  of  the  $3,500,000 
reserve  in  the  mortuary  fund.  The 
fund  for  death  benefits  would  be 
frozen  eventually  at  $1,000,000. 
The  additional  pension  allowance 
was  prompted  by  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Bureau’s  ruling  that  this  in¬ 
come  is  taxable,  the  delegates  were 
advised. 

Hottest  issue  at  the  convention 
was  the  possible  punitive  action 
to  be  taken  against  the  Houston 
local  for  resorting  to  court  action 
to  restrain  ITU  officers  from 
spending  union  funds  for  political 
activities. 

The  local  officers  instituted  the 
litigation  after  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  had  refused  to  certify  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  submission  to  referen¬ 
dum.  on  the  ground  it  had  not 
been  properly  drawn,  although  it 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  150  locals. 

To  close  a  loophole  in  the  rules 
governing  the  origination  of  pro¬ 


positions  or  amendments  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  to  provide  that  the 
proposals  be  endorsed  first  in  a 
referendum  of  the  local  member¬ 
ship.  It  was  asserted  that  too  fre¬ 
quently  propositions  are  put 
through  a  local  when  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  members  are  present. 

A  Los  Angeles  bid  for  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Executive  Council  to 
provide  funds  for  an  organization- 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  12th  annual  convention  of 
International  Mailers  Union  was  a 
parley  of  indecision.  The  delegates 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  came  to  this  Southern 
industrial  center  with  three  prime 
points  of  business: 

1.  Accept  or  decline  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

2.  Accept  or  vote  down  a  move 
to  augment  the  union’s  strike  fund 
with  a  2%  assessment. 

3.  Render  a  decision  on  affilia¬ 
tion  with  CIO  or  AFL. 

In  order  mentioned,  the  mailers 
put  off  a  decision  on  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  proposal  until  next  year’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Akron,  Ohio;  decided  to 
submit  the  strike  fund  proposition 
to  a  referendum,  and,  directed  the 
executive  council  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  affiliation  with  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  (AFL)  on  a  “.self-gov¬ 
erning”  basis. 

Dale  Makes  Appeal 

The  convention  room  at  Tut- 
wiler  Hotel  was  the  scene  of  hot 
debate  following  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  delegates  by  George 
N.  Dale  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
ANPA's  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Dale  laid  the  case  for  arbi¬ 
tration  right  on  the  line: 

“1  have  .seen  comedy  in  many 
arbitration  ca.ses,  but  never  tragic 
results,”  he  said.  And  he  assured 
the  mailers  that  if  they  would 
adopt  the  arbitration  agreement  “it 
will  last  for  a  long  time.” 

“If  you  reject  it  we  can  be  sure 
we  will  not  have  arbitration  for  a 
long  time,”  he  added. 

“What  you  can  do  this  week 
is  what  the  pressmen’s  union  has 
been  doing  for  50  years,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “You  have  never  seen 
anybody  even  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  pressmen  lost  anything  in 
their  arbitration  venture.  The 
pres.smen  have  not  been  fools  foi 
more  than  half  a  century.  The 
record  shows  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  wise. 

“.An  arbitration  award  lasts  un¬ 
til  the  next  negotiation  or  the 
next  arbitration  or  the  next  strike. 
Nothing  tragic  about  that  brief  in¬ 
terlude.  But  you  and  I  know  some 
strikes  of  long  ago  that  remain 
tragic  today.” 


al  drive  against  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  was  turned  down  after 
Mr.  Randolph  said  there  was  in¬ 
sufficient  money  available  in  the 
defense  fund. 

The  convention  also  rejected  a 
proposal  that  officers  be  limited  to 
five  two-year  terms.  It  was  brand¬ 
ed  as  “impractical”  and  “undemo¬ 
cratic”  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Laws. 


Mr.  Dale  said  he  had  not  come 
to  Birmingham  “pleading  for  ar¬ 
bitration,”  but  he  added:  “You  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
pres.smen  have  saved  newspapers 
for  pressmen  by  arbitration  while 
printers  have  lost  newspapers  for 
ITU  (International  Typographical 
Union)  by  strikes.” 

“1  only  suggest  that  you  provide 
something  to  save  jobs  when  ne¬ 
gotiation  becomes  hopeless,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Dale  told  the  mailer  dele¬ 
gates  “not  to  think  for  a  minute 
that  all  publishers  want  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 

“There  are  some,”  he  said, 
“who  refuse  to  arbitrate  with  the 
pressmen  and  there  are  some  press¬ 
men  who  feel  likewise.” 

“Our  ANPA  agreement  does  not 
put  anyone  in  bondage  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  if  they  prefer  strikes.  But,  if 
they  sign  the  agreement,  then  they 
must  arbitrate — no  lockout  or 
strike.  When  the  agreement  ex¬ 
pires  they  can  all  go  strike-happy 
again,  but  like  most  of  the  press¬ 
men  probably  will  want  to  sign  the 
agreement  again.” 

New  Delivery  Method  Hit 

He  said  ANPA  has  55  contracts 
with  I  MU  members,  more  than 
ANPA  has  with  ITU  mailers. 

The  Lssue  of  the  defense  assess¬ 
ment  was  described  by  Harold  A. 
Hosier,  Denver,  president  of  IMU, 
as  something  “needed  to  put  more 
kick  in  the  mule  whether  the  ar¬ 
bitration  agreement  is  signed  or 
not.” 

A  proposed  5()c  increase  in  dues 
was  added  to  the  package  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Hosier  said  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  for  CIO  af¬ 
filiation  for  some  time  through  the 
union’s  executive  council  but  “ap¬ 
parently  we  couldn’t  get  what  we 
wanted  and  couldn’t  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  CIO — at  least 
at  this  time.” 

Objection  was  raised  by  the 
union  to  a  new  method  of  deliver¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  magazines  re¬ 
ported  to  be  under  way  in  a  few 
places.  Under  this  plan  the  ad¬ 
dress  labels  are  not  applied  to  the 
publication;  instead  the  publisher 
supplies  the  post  office  with  a  list 
of  the  subscribers  and  the  mail 
man  delivers  from  this  list. 


Mailers’  Union  Defers 
Pact  On  Arbitration 
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The  Lamb  Case’  in  FCC: 
Loyalty  Isn’t  Basic  Issue 


Hearing  Sept  15  Is  to  Determine 
Whether  Publisher  Concealed  Facts 


Washington 

In  “The  Lamb  Case”  which  is 
coining  to  a  head  with  a  hearing 
set  for  Sept.  15,  the  Federal  Com- 
[  munications  Commission  appears 
•  to  have  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
Army-McCarthy  affair  on  its  hands. 

Pre-hearing  statements,  legal 
maneuvers  and  official  documents 
that  are  piling  up  from  day  to  day 
are  creating  the  atmosphere  of  a 
“loyalty  trial”  whereas  the  question 
of  Edward  Lamb’s  patriotism  is 
quite  beside  the  point  in  the  basic 
issue  of  whether  he  shall  be  deemed 
qualified,  under  FCC  regulations, 
to  continue  to  hold  broadcasting  li¬ 
censes. 

Statements  made  in  1948 

Mr.  Lamb,  the  Toledo  attorney 
who  is  publisher  of  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  owner  of  Dispatch,  Inc., 
the  licensee  of  WICU  (TV)  at 
Erie,  has  been  called  before  the 
Commission  to  answer  charges, 
based  on  anonymous  accusations, 
that  he  lied  in  statements  which  he 
submitted  Feb.  17,  1948  in  behalf 
of  his  application  for  the  WICU 
license. 

Last  March  II  the  Commission 
advised  Mr.  Lamb  that  it  then  had 
in  its  possession  “information  con¬ 
taining  charges  which  raise  ques- 
'  tions  concerning  the  correctness  of 
averments  made  in  your  sworn 
testimony  and  your  sworn  state¬ 
ment  and  affidavit.” 

Mr.  Lamb  and  his  attorney,  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  the  former  At¬ 
torney  General,  have  sought  to 
compel  the  FCC  to  produce  a  bill 
of  particulars  and  name  the  per¬ 
sons  who  say  he  did  not  tell  the 
truth  about  association  with  Com¬ 
munist  activities. 

Charges  Cover  1944-48 

“This  information,”  the  FCC  for¬ 
mally  stated,  “contains  charges  that 
for  a  period  of  years,  particularly 
during  the  period  1944-48,  you 
were  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

“According  to  these  charges,  and 
particularly  during  the  period 
1944-48,  your  name  was  included, 
at  the  direction  of  the  then  chair- 
I  man  of  the  Lucas  County  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  upon  the  lists  of 
members  of  the  Communist  Party 
to  be  solicited  for  financial  con¬ 
tributions  and,  on  the  basis  of 
these  lists,  you  were  actively  soli¬ 
cited  by  officials  of  the  Lucas 
County  Communist  Party  and  in 
response  to  such  solicitation  con¬ 
tributed  money  for  the  support  of 
said  party. 

“Further,  the  charge  has  been 
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made  that,  during 
1948  you  closely  associated  with 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Commission  is  unable,  at  this  time, 
to  conclude  that  your  earlier  state¬ 
ments  accurately  and  truly  reflected 
the  facts  and  to  make  the  required 
statutory  finding  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  would  be  served  by  a  grant 
of  the  application  for  renewal  of 
license  of  WICU.” 

The  Commission’s  authority  to 
deny  renewal  of  a  license  to  an  ap¬ 
plicant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of  stating  falsehoods  has  withstood 
court  test,  but  Mr.  McGrath  has 
attacked  the  legality  of  procedure 
in  the  Lamb  case  on  the  ground 
the  Commission  is  using  Section 
309  instead  of  312  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  he  asserts,  is  that  309  will 
put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  Mr. 
Lamb  whereas  312  would  require 
the  government  agency  to  prove  its 
case. 

The  formal  order  for  the  hear¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  postponed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  stated  that  it  “shall  com¬ 
mence  with  the  presentation  of  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Commission.” 

Reviewed  5  Times 

The  FCC  chose  to  proceed  with 
the  hearing  in  the  face  of  a  blanket 
denial  by  Mr.  Lamb  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  which  he  claims  have  ori¬ 
ginated  with  some  political  and 
business  enemies.  On  five  prior  oc¬ 
casions,  his  reply  stated,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  found  no  basis  for 
similar  charges  and  he  challenges 
the  government’s  right  to  bring 
them  up  each  time  there  is  a  re¬ 
newal  application. 

Mr.  Lamb,  who  is  the  licensee 
of  several  other  stations  besides 
WICU,  submitted  a  sheaf  of  char¬ 
acter  documents  in  support  of  his 
general  affirmation  that, 

“Despite  all  underground  whis¬ 
perings,  respondent  Lamb’s  conduct 
and  actions  unequivocally  show, 
beyond  any  remote  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  he  is  a  loyal,  honor¬ 
able,  forthright,  upstanding,  cour¬ 
ageous  American,  dedicated  to  the 
very  best  in  public  service  and 
American  ideals.” 

‘Bunk,’  Says  Toledo  Blade 

An  appended  editorial  from  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  recent  date  said, 
in  part:  “Whether  he  leans  left  or 
right,  Mr.  Lamb  has  always  seem¬ 
ed  to  us  to  trim  his  sails  to  suit 
his  own  advantage.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  ever  been  a  man 
of  any  strong  convictions  what¬ 
soever.  And  we  will  grant  that  one 
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has  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  get  the  better  of  him 
in  anything.  But  a  Communist? 
Bunk!” 

Technically,  of  course,  the  FCC 
hearing  is  not  intended  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  (Com¬ 
munist  or  has  been  one  for  the 
mere  sake  of  fingering  him  as  dis¬ 
loyal.  The  issues  confronting  the 
publisher  -  broadcaster  -  industrialist 
and  his  counsel,  who  directed  the 
prosecution  of  the  ‘Top  11  Com¬ 
munists,”  have  been  spelled  out  to 
cover  two  specific  areas  of  exam¬ 
ination. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry 
the  Commission  will  seek  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Lamb’s  testimony  and  statements 
to  the  effect  (a)  that  he  never  ad¬ 
vocated  the  communist  form  of 
government  as  being  superior  to 
the  American  form;  (b)  that  he 
has  never  been  a  member  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  any  un-Amer¬ 
ican  objective;  (c)  that  he  has  never 
been  “tied  up  with”  any  organiza¬ 
tion  advocating  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  (d)  that  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  that  his  name 
was  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
(Communist  Party,  and  did  not  give 
financial  support  to  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  second  phase  of  inquiry  will 
deal  with  Mr.  Lamb’s  court-filed 
allegations  that  FCC  agents  offered 
bribes  for  false  testimony  against 
him  and  the  investigators  said  pub¬ 
licly,  “We  are  going  to  get  Lamb 
and  take  WICU  away  from  him.” 

Book  Will  Have  Role 

A  book  which  Mr.  Lamb  wrote 
several  years  ago,  “The  Planned 
Economy  in  Soviet  Russia,”  is  des¬ 
tined  to  add  pages  to  the  hearing 
record,  as  will  his  defense  of  vari¬ 
ous  left-wing  causes  which  he  holds 
to  have  been  strictly  lawyer-client 
relationships. 

Underlying  some  of  Mr.  Lamb’s 
strategy  in  opposing  the  FCC  hear¬ 
ing — and  it  may  cause  further  de¬ 
lay — is  a  personal  crusade  against 
President  Eisenhower’s  first  ap¬ 
pointee  to  the  Commission,  John 
C.  Doerfer. 

Mr.  Lamb  accused  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  “smear  and  run”  tactics 
when  its  Broadcast  Bureau  made 
public  a  list  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  and  persisted  in  shield¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  the  witnesses. 
His  counsel,  Mr.  McGrath,  appeal¬ 
ed  to  Senator  John  W.  Bricker  of 
Ohio  to  look  into  the  unfairness  of 
the  F(X;  action  on  the  ground  that 
“the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lamb 
can  defend  himself  is  to  deny  all 
such  charges  and  to  impeach  the 
witnesses  who  make  them.” 

It  would  be  necessary,  Mr.  Mc- 
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P  For  a  Good  Nome  g 

i  I  have  chosen  to  make  a  de- 1 
I  fense,  rather  than  “make  ar- 1 
I  rangements”  in  Washington,  | 
I  simply  to  preserve  a  good  name  | 
I  which  I  hope  to  pass  on  to  good  = 
I  children.  | 

I  I  shall  not  take  any  physical  | 
i  thing  with  me  to  the  grave.  But  f 
j  I  shall  have  left  certain  good  | 
I  works  to  successor  generations.  | 
I  The  physical  assets  accumulat- 1 
I  cd,  possibly  in  spite  of  the  | 
I  dreams  of  the  devil’s  advocates,  | 
i  may  well  pass  on  to  others  even  I 

I  before  1  cash  in  my  chips.  But,  | 

I I  hope  that  my  epitaph  will  be  | 

I  engraved  only  in  the  minds  of| 
I  other  men  and  will  record  that  | 
I  among  the  millions  of  men  in  | 
I  this  generation  there  was  one  | 
I  simple,  decent,  courageous  guy  | 
I  who  sought  to  build  a  better  | 
I  world.  He  passed  along  this  I 
I  early  road  in  the  20th  Century,  I 
I  A.D.,  with  a  smile  and  an  oc- 1 
I  casional  good  deed.  = 

I  Edward  Lamb  | 

I  In  Erie  Dispatch,  Aug.  15.  | 
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Grath  pointed  out,  to  get  the  back¬ 
ground  information  on  the  witness¬ 
es  for  the  purpose  of  cross-exam¬ 
ination. 

Kefauver  Testimonial 
Joining  Mr.  Lamb’s  side  in  this 
aspect  of  the  case  was  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  who 
also  told  an  audience  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  that  he  has  no 
question  about  Mr.  Lamb’s  loyalty 
whatsoever  and  he  will  continue  to 
have  high  respect  for  him  “until — 
and  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely — ^he 
is  proven  guilty.” 

According  to  the  FCX^  hearing 
outline,  witnesses  will  testify,  in 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  own 
statements,  that: 

“Mr.  Lamb  during  1934-48 
‘knowingly  associated’  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Communist  Party  and  in 
particular  1934-40  with  Party  in 
Toledo;  at  gathering  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  in  1934  he  ‘urged  formation 
of  certain  organizations  .  .  .  one  of 
which  .  .  .  was  to  function  secretly 
under  the  leadership  and  direction 
of  the  Ckimmunist  Party.’ 

“Mr.  Lamb  contributed  to  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  Toledo  in  or 
around  1934  after  solicitation  by 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Reader  Asks’— 
Whole  Staff  Replies 

By  Joseph  G.  Harrison 


Boston 

On  the  last  FaroAV  of  each 
month  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  is  devoting  a  full  page  to  a 
new  feature  entitled:  “The  Read¬ 
er  Asks.”  It  is  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  page,  with  editors  and  staff 
members  attempting  to  reply  to  a 
selected  cross-section  of  questions 
submitted  by  readers  during  the 
preceding  four  weeks. 

Volley  IV  of  this  exchange  be¬ 
tween  reader  and  writer  appeared 
on  July  30,  with  Volley  V  due 
on  Aug.  27.  Few  recent  features 
in  the  Monitor  appear  to  have 
been  more  quickly  successful  than 
this  one. 

‘Reader  Participation’ 

Interest  in  this  page  seems  at¬ 
tributable  to  two  principal  facts. 
First,  it  is  preeminently  a  “reader 
participation”  feature.  Letters  ac¬ 
companying  the  questions  show 
that  the  writers  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  obtaining  a  direct  an¬ 
swer  on  specific  points  which  may 
not  have  been  treated  in  any  news 
story,  and  that  they  enjoy  estab¬ 
lishing  closer  personal  contact 
with  the  newspaper.  Second,  each 
reader  whose  question  is  answered 
feels  that  he  has  been  given  “spe¬ 
cial  service”  and  that  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  staff  and  facilities  have  been 
especially  mobilized  in  his  behalf. 

Although  the  object  of  the  page 
is  to  provide  clear,  concise  an¬ 
swers  to  as  broad  a  range  of  ques¬ 
tions  as  possible,  an  additional 
objective  is  to  fashion  a  feature 
which  can  be  of  special  use  to 
forums,  discussion  groups,  current 
affairs  classes  in  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  to  organizations 
which  concentrate  on  public  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  made  easier  by 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
questions  so  far  submitted  have 
dealt  with  events  of  the  moment. 
Thus  the  pa,ge  clearly  supplements 
the  news  stories  and  helps  “wrap 
up”  topics  of  major  current  in¬ 
terest. 

Where  Idea  Originated 

The  idea  for  the  page  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  sketched  out  by  the 
circulation  manager  and  two  of 
the  news  editors  during  a  ride  to 
work  one  morning.  It  began  with 
the  truism  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  and  thoroughly  a  story 
was  written,  there  was  always 
some  angle  which  was  left  uncov¬ 
ered  and  which  might  baffle  a 
reader.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  some  way  should  be  found 
to  encourage  reader  questions  for 
the  benefit  of  editors  as  well  as 
subscribers,  and  the  plan  for  “The 
Reader  Ask.s”  page  emerged. 

Once  agreed  upon,  a  number  of 
problems  remained  to  be  solved. 
Chief  among  them  was  to  deter¬ 


mine  if  there  would  be  enough 
questions  of  the  right  kind  to 
carry  the  page,  to  set  up  a  system 
for  handling  what  was  to  prove  to 
be  a  complicated  operation,  and 
to  evolve  a  page  which  would  be 
interesting  as  well  as  informative. 

An  answer  to  the  first  question 
was  provided  for  by  circularizing 
the  Monitor’s  circulation  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  informing  them  of 
the  project  and  inviting  questions. 
The  flood  of  replies  showed  that 
there  would  be  no  dearth  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  challenging  questions. 

The  problem  of  handling  was 
settled  by  having  all  questions 
routed  to  a  news  clerk,  who  cop¬ 
ies  each  question  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper  and  files  it  by  gen¬ 
eral  subject  or  category.  Between 
the  12th  and  15th  of  each  month 
these  questions  are  then  given  to 
the  various  news  editors  and  fea¬ 
ture  editors  depending  upon  the 
topic.  These  editors,  in  turn,  win¬ 
now  out  the  questions,  weighing 
them  as  to  interest,  timeliness,  di¬ 
versity  and  so  forth. 

Editorial  Process 

Finally  the  questions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  staff  members 
best  able  to  answer  them,  those 
for  correspondents  overseas  being 
airmailed  or  cabled.  When  the 
answers  are  received,  they  are  set 
in  type  and  are  analyz^  at  an 
editorial  conference  for  accuracy, 
policy  and  interest.  Finally,  they 
are  sent  to  the  feature  page  ed¬ 
itor,  who  fits  them  into  a  page 
which  he  has  evolved  for  this 
purpose. 

Although  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  page  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  possible  is  never  solved, 
four  basic  conditions  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  “The  Reader  Asks”  fea¬ 
ture  with  the  aim  of  readability: 
the  questions  were  to  be  as  short 
and  diverse  as  possible;  the  mass 
of  type  must  be  broken  up  with 
several  boxes  explaining  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  page,  giving  a  list  of 
those  answering  the  questions  and, 
where  necessary,  containing 
graphs;  the  page  was  to  be  set  in 
five  columns  of  17Vi  picas;  and 
it  was  to  contain  at  least  one 
large  focus  picture. 

Concise  Answers 

Upon  the  circulation  manager’s 
assurance  that  shots  of  the  staff 
would  be  of  general  interest,  the 
pictures  run  to  date  have  shown 
the  morning  news  conference  in 
the  office  of  the  editor,  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  an  editorial  page  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Washington  bureau,  and 
the  research  library  of  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society. 

Questions  answered  on  the  page 
have  varied  in  number  from  18 


IBERIAN  PRESS  RELATIONS  were  a  matter  of  interest  when 
United  Press  executives  entertained  a  group  of  Spanish  newsmen  who 
arrived  on  Iherian  Airlines’  first  plane  to  New  York.  Pictured  at 
Union  League  Chib  are:  Left  to  right — Ralph  Forte,  U.P.  manager 
for  Spain;  H.  W.  Burch,  U.P.  director  of  foreign  services;  Pedro 
Gomez  Aparicio,  director  of  EFE  News  Agency  in  Spain;  and  Manuel 
Casares,  EFE  correspondent  in  New  York. 


to  26,  with  the  objective  being 
to  keep  the  answers  concise, 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
questions  per  page.  In  general  it 
has  been  found  that  only  about 
one-half  of  the  questions  received 
are  usable,  the  remainder  being 
either  too  long,  too  complicated, 
too  facetious  or  having  to  do  with- 
some  subject,  such  as  religion, 
which  a  daily  newspaper  prefers 
to  eschew.  Of  the  one-half  which 
are  considered  usable,  not  more 
than  50  percent,  on  an  average, 
can  be  fitted  into  the  page. 

Questions  are  chosen  for  the 
importance  of  the  topic,  their  va¬ 
riety  and  to  add  a  bit  of  spice  to 
the  page.  So  far  only  one  reader 
has  cancelled  his  subscription  be¬ 
cause  his  question  was  not  chosen, 
although  it  has  been  felt  desirable 
to  work  out  a  standard  reply 
which  is  sent  to  each  person 
whose  question  is  passed  by. 

General  Line  of  Inquiry 

The  letters  received  so  far 
have  shown  the  following  general 
characteristics:  they  deal  more 
with  national  than  with  interna¬ 
tional  questions  despite  the  unus¬ 
ually  large  amount  of  space  given 
in  the  Monitor  to  non-American 
news;  they  tend  to  concentrate  on 
topics  immediately  in  the  public 
eye,  thus  during  the  McCarthy- 
Army  hearings  some  25%  of  all 
questions  submitted  dealt  with  Sen. 
McCarthy;  they  show  a  wide 
knowledge  of  most  of  today’s  ma¬ 
jor  problems;  they  seek  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  an  issue  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  argue  a  point,  and  but 
few  of  them  are  local  in  nature. 

While  one  of  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  replies  is  that  they  should  be 
as  factual  and  impartial  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  on  occasion  certain  ques¬ 
tions  seem  legitimately  to  lend 
themselves  to  an  editorial-type  an¬ 
swer.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
question  appeared  on  the  July  30 
page  where  a  reader  asked, 
“Should  comic  books  be  out¬ 
lawed?”  The  Monitor  answered  as 
follows,  “No.  Even  the  best-in- 


tentioned  efforts  to  ban  even  the 
worst-intent  ioned  output  of  sadis¬ 
tic  or  suggestive  ‘comics’  by  law 
can  forge  weapons  which  might 
be  turned  against  free  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  opinions.  What 
should  be  said,  then,  of  a  law 
which  would  proscribe  all  car¬ 
tooned  depiction  of  ‘humor’  or 
adventure?  Censorship  is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  too  dangerous.  Pa¬ 
tient  and  energetic  marshaling  of 
public  opinion  plus  education  of 
youngsters  toward  more  whole¬ 
some  alternatives  are  the  remedies 
consistent  with  democratic  val¬ 
ues.” 

Full  Names  Used 

There  was  an  initial  debate  as 
to  whether  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  submitting  the 
questions  should  be  used,  or 
whether  initials  might  not  be  bet¬ 
ter.  It  was  decided  that,  since  a 
main  purpose  of  the  page  was 
“reader  participation,”  it  might 
lose  some  of  its  appeal  if  the 
questioners  were  consigned  to  the 
anonymity  of  initials.  Thus  full 
names  plus  city  and  state  are 
given.  Only  in  a  small  percentage 
of  cases  have  the  writers  them¬ 
selves  asked  to  be  unidentified. 

Although  this  feature  has  in¬ 
creased  substantially  the  volume 
of  work  done  by  the  participating 
editors,  staff  writers,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  the  research  li¬ 
brary,  it  has  been  judged  worth¬ 
while  from  almost  every  point  of 
view.  It  has,  it  is  felt,  drawn  the 
readership  closer  to  the  paper;  it 
has  afforded  an  additional  outlet 
for  the  staff,  and  it  has  been  of 
substantial  assistance  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

■ 

Bachelor  Party 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Some  200  persons,  representing 
Connecticut  newspapers,  politi¬ 
cians  and  others,  attended  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  for  Jack  D.  Zaiman, 
political  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  prior  to  his  marriage  to- 
Mildred  B.  Pearson  of  Hartford. 
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Press  More  Responsible 
Today,  Says  Finnegan 


back  and  said:  ‘The  Golden  Age 
of  Journalism  is  today.  I  don’t 
say  it  is  entirely  golden — it  may 
be  silver — but  we  can  try  some 
aggressive  alchemy  and  charge  it 
to  the  real  thing." 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


When  Ben  Hecht  was  learning 
to  be  useful  around  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Journal  by  “fetch¬ 
ing  back  a  photograph  of  some 
news-worthy  citizen,”  he  was  spot¬ 
ted  by  the  then  youngish  city  edi¬ 
tor  slipping  some  “equipmenf 
into  his  overcoat  pocket  before 
leaving  on  an  assignment.  The 
equipment  included  a  pair  of 
pliers,  a  "jimmy"  and  a  large  file. 

“I’d  go  a  little  easy  if  I  were 
you,”  Mr.  Finnegan  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hechfs  autobiography  (“A 
Child  of  the  Century”).  “You’re 
not  going  to  help  the  paper  any 
by  doing  time  in  Joliet." 
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Today,  Richard  J.  Finnegan 
takes  the  same  fatherly  interest  in 
newspapermen  and  the  profession 
he  knows  and  loves  so  well. 

The  former  Journal  city  editor, 
who  began  as  a  newsboy  and  cub 
reporter  has  over  the  years  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  newsroom  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  which  he  and  the  late  S. 
E.  Thomason  established  in  1929. 
He  was  at  the  helm  of  that  paper 
when  it  was  sold  to  Marshall 
Field,  and  merged  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  seven  years  ago. 

Now  Consulting  Editor 
For  the  past  four  years,  Dick 
Finnegan,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
has  sat  on  the  sidelines  as  con¬ 
sulting  editor  of  the  Sun-Times. 
He  is  on  hand  when  Marshall 
Field,  Jr.,  wants  Dick’s  advice, 
but  young  Mr.  Field  is  the  “boss.” 

Dick  Finnegan  has  not  retired. 
In  fact,  he  is  as  active  today  as 
when  he  was  calling  signals  as  the 
Sun-Times  publisher — only  his  ac¬ 
tivities  are  not  entirely  journalistic. 

It  was  a  hot  Summer  afternoon 
when  we  finally  “cornered”  Mr. 
Finnegan  in  his  modest  “back- 
stage  office”  at  the  Sun-Times.  We 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  newspapermen  today  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “bold  buccaneers” 
of  the  MacArthur-Hecht  period. 

Mr.  Finnegan  sought  to  “beg 
off”  at  first.  “There  must  be  more 
important  news  to  cover  than  what 
I  might  happen  to  say,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “I  prefer  not  to  talk  about 
the  ‘good  old  days’  because  the 
present  makes  the  old  days  seem 
like  Keystone  Cop  movies.” 

Pressure  of  Space 
Let’s  talk  about  newspapermen 
today,  we  suggested.  And  he 
sgreed.  He  was  like  a  man  test¬ 
ing  thin  ice,  cautiously  at  first; 
then  with  more  boldness  and  con¬ 
fidence  as  he  progressed. 

“Reporters  of  the  Hecht  era 
were  great  writers,  but  no  better, 
in  many  respects,  than  those  of 
today,”  he  said.  “Newsmen  today 
are  handicapped  in  their  writing 
hy  the  increased  speed  of  com¬ 


munications  and  the  pressure  for 
space. 

“In  the  Hecht  era,  few  papers 
paid  much  attention  to  foreign 
news,  giving  considerable  space  to 
domestic  and  local  news  stories. 
Now  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
press  has  changed.  Papers  pub¬ 
lish  a  lot  of  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news  and  there  is  less  space 
left  for  local  news.” 

An  Age  of  Specialists 

Besides,  he  continued,  this  is  an 
age  of  specialists.  In  the  old  days, 
specialists  were  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  city  hall,  state  legis¬ 
lature,  and  a  few  political  writers 
in  Washington.  Few  papers  had 
foreign  correspondents. 

“Now  it  is  a  strange  staff  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  which 
does  not  have  many  members  who 
have  flown  all  over  the  world  on 
special  assignments,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Finnegan  recalled  that  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  inaugurated 
President  in  1913,  pictures  of  that 
event  were  brought  to  Chicago  by 
overnight  train,  for  publication  in 
the  afternoon  papers  the  next  day. 
Today,  papers  have  such  pictures 
10  minutes  after  they  are  taken 
in  Washington  and  whisked  to 
newspaper  photo  desks  via  wire 
photo.  He  feels,  incidentally,  that 
picture  presentation  of  the  news 
has  helped  readers  to  follow  all 
types  of  news  more  avidly  and 
more  understandingly. 

Asked  when,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  “Golden  Age  of  Journalism,” 
the  veteran  editor  smiled  right 


The  day  of  “floaters”  in  the 
newspaper  business  has  passed,  he 
noted.  More  reporters  own  their 
own  homes  and  autos  than  they 
did  in  the  lusty  period  when  a 
Chicago  publisher  was  said  to 
have  remarked,  “No  reporter  is 
worth  more  than  $25  a  week.” 

Beginning  with  publishers  and 
editors,  newspapermen  right  down 
the  line  are  taking  their  responsi¬ 
bility  more  seriously  today  than 
at  anytime  in  the  history  of  the 
American  press,  Mr.  Finnegan 
said. 

Credits  Newspaper  Groups 

“I  do  feel  the  growth  of  news¬ 
paper  organizations  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  editors  and  other 
newspaper  executives  have  in  their 
meetings  (ASNE,  APME,  ICMA, 
NAEA  and  NNPA)  of  rubbing 
elbows  has  tended  to  make  news¬ 
papermen  more  serious  about  their 
responsibilities  in  their  respective 
departments.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  presentation 
of  news,  as  a  result  of  reports, 
discussions  and  shop  talk  among 
editors  attending  ASNE,  APME 
and  other  such  meetings.” 

He  added  that  reporters  today 
have  better  academic  back¬ 
grounds  and  are  thereby  qualified 
to  present  the  complicated  kind 
of  news  they  are  required  to 
handle. 

“While  it  is  still  a  craft,  there 
has  been  a  constant  effort  toward 
making  journalism  more  and  more 
a  profession  as  practiced  in  the 
newsroom,”  said  Mr.  Finnegan. 
“Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  has  con- 


EDITORIAL  CHORE — Army  CpI.  Harry  S.  Milligan  Jr.  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  appears  just  as  luppy  at  the  piano  in  the  Bownie  Hung 
Jae  Orphanage  in  Korea  as  he  was  behind  a  typewriter  for  the  Spring- 
field  Sun  in  civilian  life.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Herald,  a  daily 
published  in  Munsan-ni  for  a  support  unit  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission,  and  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  spare  time  at  the  orphanage 
helping  to  keep  the  children’s  spirits  high. 
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Richard  J.  Finnegan 

tributed  a  great  deal  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 

He  does  not  feel,  however,  that 
newspapers  have  reached  their  ze¬ 
nith  of  perfection  by  any  means. 
He  said  the  problem  of  timing  to 
meet  deadlines  is  still  a  handicap 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  a  thoroughly-rounded  news 
story. 

Timing  a  Handicap 

“Because  we  have  to  rush  into 
print  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
other  mass  media,  we  find  the 
inevitable  results  when  we  do  not 
have  the  time  to  get  all  the  facts 
into  our  first  stories,”  he  explain¬ 
ed.  ‘This  is  something  we  must 
constantly  strive  to  overcome,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  finding  the  public 
less  forgiving  today  than  in  the  era 
before  radio  and  TV.  People  are 
demanding  all  the  facts  in  impor¬ 
tant  stories.  As  a  result,  when 
things  go  wrong  there  are  more 
‘red  faces’  in  newsrooms  than  in 
the  slam-bang  period  of  the  good 
old  days.” 

Within  the  profession  itself,  Mr. 
Finnegan  finds  a  much  higher 
esprit  die  corps.  There  is  less  in¬ 
clination  to  cry  “freedom  of  the 
press,”  which  was  frequently  raised 
when  there  was  no  such  issue  at 
stake,  he  pointed  out.  “There  seems 
to  be  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  it  applies  to  press 
freedom  in  this  country,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “With  it  has  come  a  better 
nnderstanding  of  press  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

More  Leadership  Today  i 
Likewise,  there  are  more  young¬ 
er  leaders  among  newspapermen 
coming  out  of  newsrooms  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices  throughout  the  land, 
he  noted,  mentioning  such  men  a» 
“Stuffy”  Walters,  “Red”  Newton, 
“Russ”  Wiggins  and  “Jinuny”' 
Pope,  the  last  currently  ASNE 
president.  These  men,  and  many 
others,  are  making  worthwhile 
contributions  to  raise  press  stand¬ 
ards,  Mr.  Finnegan  declared. 

“I  also  think  that  some  news¬ 
papers  are  doii>g  a  better  job  of 

{Continued  on  page  57) 
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Volley  of  Debate  Between  Bar  and  Press  on  Canon  35  — 


Judicial  Opinion 


Editorial  View 


By  George  H.  Boldt 

United  States  District  Judge.  Tacoma.  Wash. 


By  Alexander  F.  Jones 

Executive  Editor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal 


Ordeal  by  Publicity  is  the  legitimate  great  grandchild  of 
Ordeal  by  Fire,  Water,  and  Battle.  The  physical  harm  of 
those  ancient  adjuncts  of  trial  was  more  direct  and  severe  than 
that  of  their  present-day  descendant,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
mental  and  spiritual  injury  to  the  litigant  and  the  damage  to 
society  generally  resulting  from  the  violence  of  unnecessary 
publicity  are  immeasurably  greater. 


Crimes  of  violence,  murder,  rape,  and  the  like  never  cease 
to  excite  the  public.  If  there  were  no  newspapers,  or  other 
communication  save  word  of  mouth,  they  would  still  be  excited. 
They  demand  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  the  police  and 
other  officers  of  the  law. 


The  cruelties,  outrages  and  perversion  of  justice  resulting 
from  the  proceedings  heard  in  Star  Chamber  and  in  the  In¬ 
quisition  shockingly  reveal  the  imperative  necessity  for  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  person  accused  of 
wrongdoing  be  tried  and  determined  by  public  trial.  ...  It  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  we  keep  in  mind  what  the  true 
meaning  and  purposes  of  “public  trial”  are. 


From  speeches  I  have  read,  or  heard,  by  some  members  of 
the  Bar,  anyone  would  think  newspaper  pre-trial  accounts  are 
tissues  of  falsehoods.  That  they  are  the  result  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  day  and  night  digging,  sometimes  by  five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  that  every  word  published  is  closely  edited 
fact  is  rarely  acknowledged. 

Opponents  of  the  press  feel  that  if  the  newspapers  could  be 
shut  up  a  jury  could  be  selected  that  would  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  case  at  hand — or  anything  else  for  that  matter. 

I  am  sorry  but  that  ideal  situation  is  hard  to  find  in  this 
year  of  1954.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  unenlightened  American 
citizen  today. 


Regardless  of  public  interest,  concern  or  curiosity,  the  pri¬ 
mary,  if  not  sole,  purpose  of  any  lawsuit  is  that  the  particular 
case  on  trial  be  fairly  and  impartially  determined  in  as  calm, 
detached  and  dispassionate  a  manner  as  it  is  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible  for  mortal  beings  to  attain. 


I  challenge  any  experienced  observer  to  produce  the  tran¬ 
script  of  testimony  of  any  important  criminal  trial  anywhere 
in  these  United  States  that  will  prove  the  lawyers  involved 
showed  any  indication  of  overwhelming  interest  in  fair  trial! 
The  only  man  concerned  with  fair  trial  in  these  cases  is  the 
judge  on  the  bench.  And  he  has  his  hands  full  in  seeing  to  it 
that  rules  are  observed.  And  it  is  often  only  his  instructions  to 
the  jury  that  give  that  bewildered  body  a  sane  clue  to  a  just 
verdict,  after  the  wildly  contradictory  pyrotechnics  that  have 
preceded  those  instructions. 


Few,  even  of  those  joining  in  clamor  at  a  given  moment, 
in  their  calmer  judgment  would  really  want  a  court  to  be  even 
remotely  influenced  in  its  judgments  by  opinion  outside  the 
courtroom.  How  could  the  people  retain  faith  and  confidence 
in  courts  if  courts  so  obviously  seemed  concerned  with  the 
hour-to-hour  opinions  of  radio  and  television  spectators,  or 
even  newspaper  readers? 


The  very  nature  of  your  work  makes  you  secretive.  Your 
clients  confide  in  yon,  and  you  keep  faith.  I  respect  that  rela¬ 
tionship  hut  it  disqualifies  you  as  advocates  for  the  people, 
which  newspapers  are.  Public  matters  are  not  your  private 
property! 


Rather  than  enlarge  and  extend  the  publicity  arising  from 
trials,  we  ought  to  consider  further  restricting  it — not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  fiat  of  canon  rule  but  at  least  by  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  self-restraint  of  those  entrusted  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  releasing  publicity.  Presumption  of  innocence  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  and  important  principles  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  judicial  processes. 


For  anyone  to  contend  that  newspaper  stories,  except  as  they 
reveal  new  facts  which  are  later  introduced  in  evidence  influ¬ 
ence  a  criminal  trial,  is  fiction  on  par  with  that  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  as  evidence  in  those  trials.  I  have  never  known  a  man, 
or  heard  of  one,  who  was  unjustly  hounded  to  prison  by  a 
newspaper.  But  I  have  known  of  scores  of  rascals  who  have 
been  sent  to  prison  by  newspaper  exposes  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  public. 


Self-interest,  if  not  concern  for  our  more  benighted  or  un¬ 
lucky  brothers,  suggests  that  we  give  objective  thought  to  the 
matter  while  we  may.  Personally,  I  prefer  trial  by  court  and 
jury,  within  the  reasonable  restraints  of  Canon  35  in  the  high 
tradition  developed  over  centuries,  to  trial  by  or  with  publicity 
— however  “modem”  or  “liberal”  its  proponents  may  claim 
it  to  be. 


Attacks  on  the  press  within  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  been,  and  are,  spearheaded  by  a  group  of  metropolitan 
attorneys,  mostly  from  New  York  City,  who  feel,  with  intense 
bitterness,  that  their  clients,  including  Alger  Hiss,  and  the  union 
gangster  chieftains  of  the  waterfront,  and  many  others,  would 
not  have  been  before  the  bar  of  justice  or  could  have  been 
sprung  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  newspaper.  They  are  dead 
right. 


Our  sole  concern  then  with  the  present  proposal  for  en¬ 
larging  the  legitimate  field  of  publicizing  trials  should  be 
whether  it  will  help  or  hinder  in  the  matter  of  assuring  prop¬ 
erly  conducted  trials  designed  to  reach  just  results.  If  it 
would  help,  the  proposal  should  be  accepted;  if  it  would  hinder, 
or  reasonably  might  hinder,  the  proposal  should  be  rejected. 
Judged  in  this  light,  the  negative  answer  seems  to  me  clear. 


Charges  that  newspapers  represent  a  jeopardy  to  fair  trial 
in  this  country  are  so  palpably  false  that  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
sider  it  with  restraint.  In  the  first  place,  any  contention  that 
fair  trial  is  in  jeopardy  from  any  source  is  a  reflection  on  the 
courts  themselves  for  there  cannot  be  an  unfair  trial  unless 
there  is  an  incompetent  judge. 


The  right  to  public  trial  is  for  the  protection  of  parties 
litigant — not  for  their  abuse.  Neither  is  it  for  the  amusement 
or  instruction  of  the  public. 


My  heart  bleeds  for  these  poor,  defenseless  Broadway 
lawyers.  They  haven’t  been  able  to  spring  a  racetrack  or 
waterfront  or  gambling  crook  in  months.  I  consider  this  the 
confession  of  the  century — and  I  am  not  withholding  H. 
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OIL,  WOMEN.  AND  WINE  WHET  THE  CARTOONISTS'  COLD  WAR  THOUGHTS 


Jones  Draws  Retorts 
From  Legal  Battery 


Chicago 

Charges  by  Alexander  F,  Jones, 
executive  editor,  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  that  lawyers  in 
criminal  cases  are  more  interested 
in  winning  their  case  than  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  fair  jury  or  a  fair  trial,  were 
challenged  by  other  members  of 
the  panel  in  the  debate  here  this 
week  on  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Canon  35. 

Uniting  in  a  strong  denial  of 
the  charges  were  Federal  Judge 
George  H.  Boldt,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Justin  Miller,  board  chair¬ 
man  and  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters  and  a  for¬ 
mer  justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Louis  Waldman, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  As¬ 
sociation.  All  departed  from  their 
prepared  speeches  in  contradicting 
Mr.  Jones. 

Judge  Boldt  said,  “Deviations  by 
lawyers  generally  from  standards 
of  fairness  and  justice  as  charged 
by  Mr.  Jones,  do  not  conform  to 
my  own  experience  with  the  legal 
profession.” 

Mr.  Waldman  said  Mr.  Jones’ 
charges  were  “uncharitable  and 
empty”  and  not  true  of  the  law¬ 
yers  in  his  area.  He  also  character¬ 
ized  as  “unfair”  Mr.  Jones’  state¬ 
ment  that  attacks  on  the  press 
within  the  Bar  Association  “have 
been  spearheaded  by  a  group  of 
metropolitan  lawyers,  mostly  from 
New  York  City,  who  feel  with  in¬ 
tense  bitterness  that  their  clients. 


including  Alger  Hiss  and  the  union 
gangsters  of  the  waterfront  would 
not  have  been  before  the  bar  of 
justice  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  the 
newspapers.” 

The  waterfront  case,  Mr.  Wald¬ 
man  said,  was  not  yet  in  trial, 
when  amendments  to  Canon  35  on 
the  use  of  cameras,  radio  and  TV 
in  courtrooms  were  debated  in 
1952.  Moreover,  opposing  counsel 
in  the  waterfront  case  were  united 
in  supporting  the  amendments,  he 
said. 

Answering  charges  that  Canon 
35  had  been  “smuggled  in”  with¬ 
out  consulting  or  informing  the 
public,  Mr.  Waldman  said  every 
interest  concerned — radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspapers — had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  its 
case. 

The  People  Spoke’ 

In  New  York  state,  Mr.  Wald¬ 
man  continued,  not  only  did  the 
state  bar  association  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  approve  the  principles  of 
Canon  35,  but  the  State  Legislature 
passed  an  amendment  to  Section 
52  on  Civil  Rights  supporting  these 
principles.  This  legislation,  he  said, 
was  a  bipartisan  measure  supported 
by  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  and  signed  by  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

‘The  people,  and  not  the  law¬ 
yers,”  said  Mr.  Waldman,  “spoke 
out  in  that  instance.” 

He  referred  to  the  work  of  a 
commission  which  drafted  a  code 
of  procedure  for  all  trials  or  hear- 


recommendations  the  Legislature 
followed. 

Belief  in  the  necessity  for  pre¬ 
serving  freedom  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Waldman  added,  “is  not  the  sole 
property  of  Mr.  Jones  and  other 
editors. 

“No  one  knows  better  than  law¬ 
yers  how  vital  it  is  to  preserve 
freedom  of  the  press.  Mr.  Jones 
does  not  have  an  exclusive  mono¬ 
poly  on  this  point  of  view.” 

Mr.  Waldman  took  issue  with 
both  Mr.  Jones  and  Justin  Miller 
on  the  matter  of  televising  court¬ 
room  trials.  Both  had  contended 
that  church  services  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  are  photographed  and  tele¬ 
vised  without  detracting  from  their 
dignity.  Trials,  they  said,  could  be 
reported  the  same  way. 

In  Church  Voluntarily 

“People  attend  church  voluntar¬ 
ily,”  Mr.  Waldman  pointed  out. 
“Principals  in  courtroom  trials  are 
there  by  compulsion. 

“No  matter  how  carefully  you 
conceal  a  camera  or  hide  a  micro¬ 
phone,”  he  said,  “the  judge,  jury, 
lawyers  and  witnesses  will  all  be 
affected  by  them.  They  are  likely 
to  be  more  concerned  in  being 
good  TV  actors  than  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  trial.” 

Mr.  Waldman  expressed  strong 
preference  for  newspaper  coverage 
as  compared  with  TV  coverage. 

“A  reporter  who  writes  about  a 
trial  in  even  a  half-column  story,” 
he  said,  “has  to  integrate  his  facts 
and  condense  the  story  of  the  en¬ 
tire  proceedings  in  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  reader. 

‘Television  is  not  bound  by  any 
such  practice.  Television  is  essen¬ 
tially  selective.  It  takes  what  it 
wants  at  a  particular  moment  and 
then  shuts  off.  It  does  not  tell  the 


would  acknowledge  the  public’s 
right  to  open  trials  irrespective  of 
the  defendant’s  wishes.  He  noted 
that  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  press  to  be  present  at  a  public 
trial  at  all  times  will  be  answered 
by  New  York’s  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  pending  Jelke  Case. 

“It  is  also  possible  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  (in  that  case)  to  give  the 
answer  for  the  entire  country.” 

Mr.  Waldman  said  he  believes 
that  society’s  interests  in  knowing 
the  details  of  the  administration  of 
its  justice  are  so  substantial  that 
they  require  recognition  of  a  public 
right  to  open  trials. 

Judge  Miller  expressed  the  hope 
that  cooperation  between  the  press 
and  broadcasters  could  be  renewed 
in  the  effort  to  relax  Canon  35. 
He  blamed  a  “comedy  of  errors” 
in  1937-38,  when  press  and  broad¬ 
casters  were  separated,  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  Canon  35,  “an  amateurish 
piece  of  legislation  and  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  job  of  public  relations.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  had  only  re¬ 
cently  come  to  realize  that  a  Canon 
of  Ethics  in  the  bar  association  is 
not  a  simple  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple  but  potentially  a  law. 

“It  can  be  turned  into  compul¬ 
sory  law,”  he  said,  “by  the  simple 
device  used  in  the  case  of  Canon 
35 — having  it  adopted  by  the  state 
supreme  courts  of  appeal  as  part 
of  the  rules.” 

Besides,  he  said,  resolutions  can 
be  framed  by  members  of  the  bar 
that  can  limit  what  judges  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  can  say  to  the  press 
— and  made  compulsory  law. 

The  press,  Mr.  Jones  said,  stands 
together  on  one  principle:  “We  will 
not  submit  to  compulsory  censor¬ 
ship  from  any  source.” 


IT'S  ONLY  SKIN  DEEP,  MEN 

Morris,  AP  Newsfeatures 


PRESENT  BUT  UNABLE  TO  DRINK 

Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News 


INDIVIDUAL  DIPLOMACY 

Cofiman,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


Excerpts  from  Boldt  and  Jones 
vguments  appear  on  page  20. 


ings  where  witnesses  appear  under 
subptoena  or  other  compulsory 
process.  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
was  a  member  of  the  group  whose 


entire  story.” 

Mr.  Waldman  argued  against 
“watering  down”  Canon  35  to  per¬ 
mit  TV  coverage  of  courts  but  he 
proposed  an  amendment  which 


“In  the  end,”  he  concluded,  “we 
will  rely  on  the  highest  tribunal  of 
all,  our  greatest  strength  and  secret 
weapon  since  this  Republic  was 
bom — Public  Opinion.” 
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How  Sports  Reporting 
Is  Adjusted  for  TV 


portance  completely  unknown  in 
the  Golden  Twenties.  Time  was 
when  a  single  dressing  room  story 
of  some  300  words  built  around 
a  few  platitudes  would  suffice  on 
a  World  Series  game.  Now  we 


I  n  T  j  e  •»  transmit  stories  of  750  words  or 

y  Ted  oiiuts  more  from  both  teams,  and  the 

General  Sports  Editor.  Associated  Press  emphasis  is  all  on  explaining  the 

fine  points  of  strategy  or  clearing 

Slowly  but  with  growing  mo-  sors  contributing  large  amounts  to  up  plays  that  appeared  confusing 
mentum,  television  over  the  past  the  club  budgets.  Along  with  ra-  on  the  TV  screen,  or  explaining 
five  years  has  reshaped  the  struc-  dio  play-by-plays,  this  has  cut  arguments  between’  managers  and 
turc  of  the  American  sports  scene,  deeply  into  minor  league  attend-  umpires. 

Sports  writers  have  changed  their  ance.  Some  of  the  smaller  leagues  n  is  interesting  to  note  that 
techniques  to  meet  the  challenge  have  already  fallen  away,  and  the  many  morning  papers  give  the  ••• 
—or,  more  correctly,  to  satisfy  next  few  years  are  sure  to  bring  dressing  room  stories  equal  play 
the  new  demand  that  television  further  changes.  with  the  main  story  of  the  game 


has  created. 

Whatever  television  may  repre¬ 
sent  in  its  competition  for  the  ad¬ 


vertising  dollar,  it  has  had  one  cost  in  the  early  TV  days,  and 
clear  cut  effect  on  newspapers  soon  TV  created  a  new  list  of 


further  changes.  with  the  main  story  of  the  game 

4— Television  has  brought  pro-  — and  some,  in  fact,  treat  them  as 
fessional  wrestling  out  of  the  the  real  news  of  the  day,  with  the 
limbo.  It  was  available  at  low  top  spread.  These  newspapers  ob- 
cost  in  the  early  TV  days,  and  viously  assume  their  readers 


viously  assume  tneir  readers 
know  how  the  game  came  out, 
probably  watched  it,  and  now 


that  is  all  to  the  good;  a  height-  grappling  heroes  and  villains.  Ath-  probably  watched  it,  and  now 
ened,  critical  reader  interest  in  letic  commissions  and  most  news-  want  to  learn  the  reasoning  be- 
events  that  are  televised.  General-  papers,  however,  consider  wrest-  the  playing  strategy, 

ly  this  means  sports  events,  al-  ling  as  an  exhibition  or  an  enter-  ThirHlv  we  monitor  the  TV 
though  the  recent  McCarthy-  tainment  rather  than  a  sport.  oJ’ major  events  so  that  we 


though  the  recent  McCarthy- 
Army  hearings  are  an  example  of 
the  impact  on  front  pages. 
Substantial  Audience 


Countless  other  sports  are  tele-  stories  leave  no 

vised-tennis,  horse  racing,  swim-  in,p^rtant  points  unclear.  In  this 


bad  temper.  Afterwards  the 


mine  track  ’basketball  hockev—  ungear.  In  this  stories  explained  the  incident  with 

?  connection  many  newspaper  sports  detailed  accounts  of  the  friction 


There  is  sound  evidence  that  eflfects  in  these  fields  have  editors  and  columnists  watch  the 

television  has  materially  increased  “cen  on  the  audience  rather  than  Series,  the  Rose  Bowl  game,  the 
the  ranks  of  sjwrts  fans,  particu-  sport  itself.  Kentucky  Derby,  or  the  NFL 

larly  in  the  higher  income  and  The  Newspapers’  Job  championship  in  their  offices  and 

intelligence  brackets.  The  fact 


Kentucky  Derby,  or  the  NFL 
championship  in  their  offices  and 


that  developed  during  a  Giant 
losing  streak. 

Among  other  routines  of  today, 
we  now  send  in  advance  of  big 


What  does  this  widespread  tele-  then  write  their  own  impressions  games  the  full  rosters  of  players 


that  Time-Life  launched  a  multi-  vising  of  sports  events  demand  of  of  what  happened  for  use  along  with  their  numbers,  and  after 

million  dollar  magazine.  Sports  newspapers?  The  answer  is  obvi-  side  the  wire  stories.  It’s  a  little  fights  we  transmit  the  official 

Illustrated,  attests  to  the  sound  ous:  clear  cut,  accurate,  intelligent  risky,  of  course,  but  TV  has  even  round  -  by  -  round  cards  of  the 

business  belief  that  the  sports  au-  reporting  —  above  all,  reporting  been  used  by  some  newspapers  to  judges,  all  aimed  at  the  video- 

dience  is  more  substantial  now  that  explains  the  why  and  the  cover  distant  games  that  had  lo-  reader. 


than  in  past  years. 


The  argument  over  whether  confusing  or  obscure  on  the  TV 
television  hurts  or  helps  gate  re-  screen.  It  has  long  been  recog- 


wherefore  of  any  incident  that  is  cal  interest. 

confusing  or  obscure  on  the  TV  Where  Reporting  Helps 


I  interest.  Very  probably  there  will  be 

Where  Reporting  Helps  more  adjustments  that  AP  and  its 

Here  are  some  examples  of  nnember  newspapers  will  make  to 


ceipts  is  waging  furiously.  There  nized  that  the  people  who  read  baffling  TV  incidents  that  were  the  new  medium  as  color  is  de- 

must  be  real  damage  to  specific  newspaper  stories  the  most  thor-  explained  later  through  alert  re-  veloped,  or  as  pay-as-you-see 

events,  or  big  fights  and  profes-  oughly  are  those  that  have  seen  porting-  comes  into  effective  being, 

sional  football  would  not  be  the  event  described.  They  want  Rocky  Castellani-Ernie  one  thing  is  certain — basic, 

blacked  out  locally.  There  must  to  have  their  impressions  verified.  Ourando  fight  in  Madison  Square  aggressive,  accurate  reporting  will 

be  some  long  range,  cumulative  Sometimes  they  want  to  start  an  Garden  in  1952  Durando  unex-  provide  the  answer,  and  will  al- 

gains  or  big  league  baseball  would  argument.  This  is  particularly  pe^tedly  knocked  down  Castellan!  ways  be  sought  out  by  the  vast 

not  continue  televising  on  a  local  true  of  TV  boxing  fans.  j  *  j*  seemed  as  if  Castellan!  audiences  of  future  sports  events. 


gains  or  big  leape  baseball  would  argument  This  is  particularly  pectedly  knocked  down  Castellan! 

not  continue  televising  on  a  local  true  of  W  boxing  fans.  if  Castellani 

With  all  Its  clarity,  a  TV  cam-  would  win.  Castellani  got  up  at 
More  Football  Than  Ever  ringside  has  decided  nine  but  the  referee  stopped  the 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  limitations.  It  does  not,  as  yet,  fight,  whereupon  Castellani’s  sec- 

effecU  of  TV  on  sports:  ' 


More  Football  Than  Ever  ringside  has  decided  nine  but  the  referee  stopped  the 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  limit^ti®”*-  It  does  not,  as  yet,  fight,  whereupon  Castellani’s  sec- 

effecU  of  TV  on  sports:  show  blood.  Many  harmless  charged  into  the  ring  and 

1 — Boxing,  which  five  years  POoches  that  glance  off-^r  even  squared  off  with  the  referee.  Due 

ago  was  languishing,  is  now  one  completely  niiss  — look  like  hay-  (p  commercial  commitments,  the 


Tom  Siler  Heads 
Football  Writers 

Chicago 

Tom  Siler,  Knoxville,  (Tenn.) 


of  the  most  popular  sports  in  the  inakers,  particularly  if  the  *'c^P-  jy  cameras  swung  to  advertise-  News-Sentinel,  was  elected  presi- 


nation.  It  televises  perfectly. 
Countless  new  fans  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  But  the  emphasis  is  all 
on  the  big  fights.  The  little  box¬ 
ing  clubs  are  withering  away. 


ient  rolls  with  the  blow.  i  v  ments  at  this  critical  moment  <ient  ot  tne  t-ootnaii  writers  asso- 
always  makes  the  man  who  car-  fi_ht  fans  werrief  bTfflS  It  ciation  of  America  at  a  meeting 

ries  a  fight  look  better  than  the  ^gp^.j^g*  f^",  newspaper  sS  to  here  Aug.  13.  He  succeeds  Rube 

counter-puncher,  who  mig^  be  describe  the  unscheduled  fight  Samuelson,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star 

winning  hands  down.  All  tffis  .^at  was  the  prize  attraction  of  News. 

means  that  the  reader  of  a  TV  ,j,g  evening.  Other  officers  are:  Arch  Ward, 

boxing  story  can  be  highly  critical  Then  in  the  1953  World  Series  Chicago  Tribune,  first  vicepresi¬ 


dent  of  the  Football  Writers  Asso- 


2 — Football  has  come  in  for  nieans  that  the  reader  of  a  TV 
intensive  TV  scrutiny.  The  colleges  story  can  be  highly  critical 


winning  hands  down. 


Other  officers  are:  Arch  Ward, 
Chicago  Tribune,  first  vicepresi- 


are  worried.  They  have  imposed  suspicious  unless  the  writer  jp  ppg  pf  ^j^g  g^mes  at  Brooklyn  dent;  Chet  Smith,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

rioiit  rocfriz-ti/^nc  »  packs  an  aUthOHtatlve  punch  of  u  virenre«ident.  and 


rigid  restrictions  on  the  televising  P^^*  ^ 
of  games  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  h>s  own 
gate  receipts.  This  year,  for  the  D 

first  time,  college  TV  will  have  How 
direct  competition.  NBC  is  bring-  bility  in 
ing  Canadian  football,  a  fast  and  First 
open  game,  into  the  United  States  the  stor 


great  commotion  ensued  when  it  Press,  second  vicepresident,  and 
appeared  that  some  saboteur  of  Bert  McGrane,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
baseball  in  the  center  field  bleach-  Register  and  Tribune,  secretary 


Dressing  Room  Story  baseball  in  the  center  field  bleach-  Register  and  Tribune,  secretary 

How  has  AP  met  its  responsi-  ers  was  flashing  a  mirror  in  the  treasurer.  Mr.  McGrane,  was  re- 
bility  in  this  new  sports  era?  eyes  of  batters.  The  TV  accounts  elected  for  the  15th  year  ai^  ^  a 
First  of  all,  we  recognized  that  gave  no  explanation  but  after  the  charter  officer  received  a  lifetime 
the  story  of  or  the  big  event  in  game  the  newspaper  stories  told  writers’  pass. 


on  Saturdays.  ABC  is  televising  itself  had  to  stand  up  as  a  com-  how  a  woman  with  a  shiny  buckle  The  football  writers’  award  was 

the  NCAA-sponsored  college  pro-  petent,  professional  job.  We  never  on  her  pocketbook  was  the  inno-  presented  posthumously  to  the  late 

gram.  DuMont  has  an  ambitious  tolerated  carelessness,  or  foggy  re-  cent  cause  of  the  trouble.  Grantland  Rice.  It  will  be  sent  to 

schedule  of  National  Football  porting,  but  now  we  must  hew  to  Recently  at  the  Polo  Grounds  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
League  games  on  Saturday  nights  a  line  of  absolute  accuracy  or  Manager  Leo  Durocher  of  the  Tenn..  Mr.  Rice’s  alma  mater,  for 

and  Sundays.  Never  has  so  much  draw  the  wrath  of  countless  Giants  removed  Whitey  Lockman,  permanent  display.  The  writers  es- 

football  been  offered  on  television,  video-readers.  his  first  baseman,  from  the  game,  tablished  the  Rice  Memorial  Award 


3 — Major  League  baseball 


ideo-readers.  his  first  baseman,  from  the  game,  tablished  the  Rice  Memorial  Award 

Secondly,  we  developed  the  Lockman  threw  his  glove  into  the  to  be  given  annually  to  the  out- 


televised  extensively,  with  spon-  dressing  room  story  into  an  im-  air  and  gave  other  evidence  of  standing  football  player. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  N^ewspaper  • 


MotXSB  iTOClS  IxCLCLtO"  I  V  TV  Creates  Better  Prospects 
•T>  L  jy  lir*  ArJ  For  Newspaper  Advertising 

^  wV  H%B  Jt^CLS  ^  {TMs  reply  to  E&P  quiz — Does  Television  help  to  boost 


Washington  person  drinking,  serving,  or  pre-  g 
The  House  Interstate  Commerce  paring  drinks,  or  contains  any  rep-  g 
Committee,  ignoring  the  newspaper  resentation  primarily  appealing  to  J 
aspects  of  the  Byrson  Bill  which  children.  g 

seeks  to  bar  interstate  advertising  “We  expect  the  wholehearted  = 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  has  asked  cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  ar-  J 
radio  and  television  industries  to  riving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  to  m 


answer  specific  questions  by  Jan.  1,  these  vital  issues.” 

1955. 

This  ends  for  the  current  session  'Gin  and  Tonic'  Message 
the  perennial  “dry”  attempt  to  curb  On  Radio  Is  Cancelled 

....  , .  .  e  Just  prior  to  issuance  of  the  re- 

The  committee  is  seeking  infor-  advertising  agency  of 

mation  with  regard  to  a)  e^nt  q  | 

of  this  advertising  in  dollar  volume  the  “gin  and  tonic”  com- 

in  re  ation  to  other  advertising,  3j^^ 

b)  the  number,  character,  ai^  ,3^;^  Schweppes,  Ltd. 


length  of  programs  sponsored  by 


TV  Creates  Better  Prospects 
For  Newspaper  Advertising 

{This  reply  to  E&P  quiz — Does  Television  help  to  boost 
newspaper  linage? — was  received  too  late  to  include  in  original 
roundup,  Aug.  7,  page  15.) 

TV  advertising  expenditures  have  grown  notably  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  adversely 
affected  our  ase  of  newspapers. 

In  fact,  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  research  studies  we 
have  made  that  the  TV  family  is  today  even  a  better  prospect 
for  newspaper  advertising  than  ever  before.  It  is  possible  that 
television,  in  its  coverage  of  public  events  and  news,  has  stim¬ 
ulated  an  interest  in  public  affairs  which  is  reflected  in  greater 
reading  among  TV  families  than  among  those  which  do  not 
have  television  sets. 

This  impression  has  sustained  us  in  our  buying  of  newspaper 
space  on  many  products  which  are  also  using  TV. 

William  E.  Matthews, 

Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Media  Relations, 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


transcribed  commercials. 


wine  and  beer  manufacturers,  a^  by  Comdr.  Edward  White- 

(c)  the  broadcast  time  consumed  ^ead,  famous  bearded  president  of 
m  the  course  of  such  programs  Schweppes,  pushed  the  “authentic 
^d  by  spot  announcements  of  3^^  3  delightful  drink 

beer  and  wine  products.  t 

:)m  onina  tn  pnwiv  rioVif 


W.  D.  McAdams  Dies; 
Advertising  Specialist 


editor  of  the  Alton  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph.  It  was  on  this  paper  that 
Mr.  McAdams  first  began  his  ca- 


beer  and  wine  products.  Douglas  McAdams,  reer  as  a  reporter  soon  after  his 

The  report  applauds  the  distilled  °  chairman  of  the  board  of  William  graduation  from  the  University  of 

spirits  tra^-s  for  their  ban  on  prod-  cSm  Se  ^sLffor  I^uglas  McAdams,  Inc.,  an  adver-  Illinois  in  1909.  Subsequently  he 

uct  advertising  by  radio-TV,  but  andThe  agency  specializing  in  was  engaged  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  on 

points  out  beer  and  wine  may  be  ^  fd  »  cooiesi  orinx  in  pharmaceutical  accounts,  died  Aug.  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  St.  Louis 


so  advertised.  The  committee  asked 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  report  on  the  extent, 
character,  and  complaint  situation 
concerning  such  material;  suggests 
that  beer  and  wine  industries 


le  worm.  14  jjj  j^is  home  at  Winnetka,  Ill.,  of  Post  Dispatch  and  New  York 

"  a  coronary  thrombosis.  He  was  68  World. 

W^inp  to  To<it  TV  years  old.  In  1917  he  joined  Williams  and 

wine  10  lesi  IV  Known  as  a  pioneer  in  the  de-  Cunningham  (advertising  agency) 

San  Francisco  velopment  of  pharmaceutical  ad-  and  in  1922  was  made  its  executive 

Television  pilot  programs  have  vertising  Mr.  McAdams  formed  the  vicepresident.  It  was  while  at  this 


emulate  the  whiskey  trades,  but  “P  medium  in  agency  bearing  his  name  in  1925  agency,  where  he  specialized  in 

complains:  '  forthcoming  $500,000  adver-  in  Chicago.  Four  years  later  he  food  accounts,  that  he  became  in^ 

‘The  committee  feels  that  the  campaign  marking  National  moved  the  firm  to  New  York.  terested  in  developing  the  field  of 


Wine  Week,  Oct.  9-16,  the  Wine 


efforts  of  the  broadcasting  indus-  »  "Cck,  uci.  y- 
try  and  particularly  the  television  announces, 

industry  at  self-regulation  in  this  _  . 

highly  sensitive  field  of  advertising  —n,,— .LINi 

and  programming,  have  not  been 

as  successful  as  the  committee  StuHobake 
might  justifiably  have  expected.  «  c 

“The  committee  feels  that  it  is  g  “Studebaker  ha 
incumbent  upon  the  radio  and  tele-  □  sidered  newspapei 
vision  industries,  in  their  own  en-  =  \ifal  part  of  its 
lightened  interest,  to  give  serious  tising  plans,”  according  to  C. 
consideration  to  the  widespread  K-  Whittaker,  vicepresident  in 
complaints  with  reference  to  the  0  charge  of  sales  for  The  Stude- 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  baker  Corporation  and  director 
over  their  media  and  to  take  im-  of  Studebaker’s  Pacific  division, 
mediate  steps  to  meet  these  com-  g  (Merger  of  Studebaker  Corp. 
plaints.  M  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  as 

“The  committee  furthermore  W  Studebake  r-Packard  Corp. 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  B  (FAP,  July  3,  page  18)  thus 
the  Television  Code  specifically  ^  caused  no  change  in 

prohibits  the  advertising  of  hard  B  Studebaker  s  thinking.) 
liquors  on  television  while  the  code  1  “'Y®  believe  newspapers  play 

does  permit  the  advertising  of  beer  iz  *  .  important  role  in 

and  wine  without  any  restrictions.  ^  bringing  our  sales  message  to 
The  committee,  therefore,  raises  —  'J*®  Public — both  at  home  and 
the  question  whether  radio  and  R  abroad. 

television  broadcasters  should  not  Born  in  Springfield,  Mo., 

also  adopt  specific  policies  with  y  T  Colorado 

regard  to  the  advertising  of  beer  g  Spring  &hwl  and  Colo- 

and  wine  products  with  a  view  to  g  rado  College,  C.  K.  became  an 

eliminating  or  curtailing  such  ad-  automobile  salesman  in  Mcad- 
vertising.  ft  '''"®>  P*. 

“The  advertising  of  alcoholic  y  j*?  joined  a  tire  and 

beverages  on  television  is  not  in  S  rubber  company  in  East  Pales- 

good  taste  if  such  advertisement  y  "®** 

includes  a  scene  of  a  family  or  any  . . . ; . 
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His  father  was  an  outstanding  nutrition,  particularly  in  the  then 
archaeologist  as  well  as  owner  and  newly-discovered  vitamins. 


.LINAGE  LEADER 


Studebaker  Dubs  Newspapers  'A  Vital  Part  of  Ad  Plans' 

“Studebaker  has  always  con-  nine  years  was  active  in  manu-  C.  K.  joined  Studebaker  ii 
sidered  newspaper  advertising  a  facturing  and  sales.  This  was  1923;  became  manager  of  th 
vital  part  of  its  overall  adver-  company’s  retail  branch  in  De 


C.  K.  Whittaker 

The  Studebaker  Corp. 

followed  by  a  three-year  peri¬ 
od  when  he  was  in  business  for 
himself. 


C.  K.  joined  Studebaker  in 
1923;  became  manager  of  the 
company’s  retail  branch  in  De¬ 
troit.  Four  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast 
as  assistant  sales  manager. 

Several  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  branches  and 
for  a  time  served  as  manager 
of  Studebaker’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  In  1935  he  was  named 
vicepresident  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  as  well  as  president  of 
The  Studebaker  Pacific  Corp. 
He  remained  on  the  Coast  un¬ 
til  late  last  year  when  he  was 
summoned  to  South  Bend,  Ind., 
to  direct  the  company’s  sales 
activities.  However,  C.  K.  con¬ 
tinues  as  head  of  Studebaker’s 
Pacific  Coast  division. 

Folks  who  work  with  him 
term  his  leadership  “sound 
and  inspiring”  and  Studebaker 
feels  it  has  one  of  the  ablest 
executives  in  the  business. — 
R.  B.  McI. 
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ADVERTISING  ^^irl^igEWCUSTOMERS 
in  newspapers 


Big  Oct.  Campaign  Set 
For  Donut-Fall  Foods 


••••••I 


The  26th  Annual  National  Do-  Lewyt  Allots  $2  ^fillion 
nut  Month,  in  October,  will  be  Por  3-Month  Campaign 
highlighted  by  Doughnut  Corpora-  jjje  Lewyt  Corporation  wil 
tion  of  America’s  sponsorship  of  spend  more  than  $2  million  on  : 
the  National  Party  Committw  plan  three  months  advertising  campaigi 
to  promote  donuts  in  combination  {q  make  the  world  conscious  of  th< 
with  other  Fall  foods,  beverages  1955  Lewyt  Vacuum  Cleaner  01 
and  related  items  for  home  parties.  Big  Rubber  Wheels,  it  was  statec 
The  National  Party  Committee,  last  week  by  Donald  B.  Smith,  di- 
a  non-profit  organization,  which  is  rector  of  advertising,  sales  promo¬ 
undertaking  the  campaign  in  a  co-  tion  and  public  relations, 
operative  effort  to  keep  youngsters 
and  teen-agers  off  the  streets  and 
thus  help  combat  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  and  to  create  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  party  foods  and  related 
items — performs  an  equally  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  community  and 
to  the  industry.  Underwritten  by 
DCA,  on  behalf  of  the  donut  in¬ 
dustry,  the  National  Party  Com¬ 
mittee  has  invited  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  food  trade  associations, 
voluntary  and  independent  grocery 
associations  and  producers  of  food 
and  related  party  items,  many  of 
whom  have  already  indicated  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest. 

In  support  of  the  joint  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  donuts  and  other  Look 

party  foods,  DCA  has  prepared  Gardens  / 

powerful  merchandising  aids  for  A/cCn//’j  < 

distribution  to  cooperating  baker-  Sunset  Towi 

ies,  groceries,  supermarkets  and 
other  retail  outlets  throughout  the 
country.  The  plan  provides  de¬ 
signed  display  units,  for  tie-in  with  Rodenticid 
home  party  idea.  10-Week  P. 

Offers  Radio-TV  Scripts 
As  it  does  each  year,  DCA  is  More  tha 
again  offering  radio  and  TV  scripts,  SP®''*  9^ 
newspaper  mats  for  local  advertis-  ^ 

ing,  and  liberal  sampling  packages.  ^Plcniber  t< 

Press  advertising,  TV  and  radio  ^  Alvin 
programs  sponsored  by  participants 
in  the  joint  DCA-home  party  cam-  *  comp 
paign,  are  expected  to  feature  their  ^ 

products  with  donuts  for  home  9*® 
parties,  in  their  literature  and  com-  5^9*’ 
mercials.  campaq 

On  the  consumer  -  participation  fuB-scale  tesi 
level,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  According 
drive  will  be  an  award  for  the  con- 
testant  who  writes  the  best  letter  hy  the 

on  “How  to  Use  Donuts  for  Par-  single  i 
ties.”  Miniature  plastic  donut  and  j  * 
milk  charms  are  being  distributed  ^eted  by  any 
to  all  entrants.  ‘“"r 

Mayors  of  many  cities  are  lend- 
ing  their  supjwrt  in  the  National  Chicago,  is  1 
Party  Committee’s  drive  for  a 
“Safe”  Hallowe’en  and  in  the  over-  Encore  Cigarettes 
all  program  to  overcome  juvenile  A  new  campaign 
delinquency  with  home  parties.  cigarettes,  featuring  t 


Kwr  Serve\''  ; 
%0R  /• 

he/icioiis  /. 


Big  Share  for  Papers 
Newspapers  will  receive  a  heavy 
proportion  of  the  $2  million  bud¬ 
get,  Mr.  Smith  said.  Almost  half 
the  budget  will  be  used  for  8,180 
newspaper  ads.  Supplementing  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  schedules 
will  be  95,584  radio-TV  spots, 
more  than  15,000  outdoor  posters 
and  numerous  dealer  aids.  Exten¬ 
sive  trade  publication  advertising 
will  also  be  used. 

The  executive  said  as  many  as  Herbert  Tareyton  cigarette’s  selec-  sizes  went  out  this  week  to  1,800 
five  consumer  ads  a  week  have  a  new  advertising  Community  Chests  and  United 

been  scheduled  with  a  double-page,  campaign  of  American  Tobacco  Funds  for  use  in  newspaper  pro- 
four-color  spread  in  the  Saturday  Company  will  reveal.  motion  of  Fall  campaigns.  For  the 

Evening  Post  on  Sept.  26.  In  addi-  Scheduled  to  open  Aug.  21  in  first  time  this  annual  catalogue  of- 
tion,  there  will  be  color  ads  in  ^ew  England  states.  Sept.  7  fers  a  three-color  ad  for  use  where 
Homes  and  Jq  the  New  York  area,  and  on  later  ROP  color  is  available. 
lean  Home,  dates  elsewhere  as  the  new  brand’s  Prepared  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Housekeeping,  distribution  widens,  the  campaign  Durstine  and  Osborn  as  a  public 
al,  Farm  Jour-  include:  large-space  newspa-  service,  the  portfolio  provides  ads 


National  Party  Committee,  combatting  juvenile  delinquency,  hopes  all 
food  merchants  in  the  community  tries  some  of  these  Donut  Month 
ad  ideas. 


ED 


’^•'oge  of 
'"dos#ry  j 
•^•ristics. 


reports,  by  brand  detail, 

available  in  many  commodity  classes  through 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Greater  Cleveland  is  a  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  Metropolitan  Market  that  is  said  to 
“know  more  about  itself  than  any  city  in  the 
Nation”. 

The  food  store  panel  which  Nielson  composed 
and  conducts  for  us  adds  something  to  this.  Their 
bi-monthly  reports  express  total  County  activity 
on  an  excellent  variety  of  commodity  groups.  Not 
just  fractional  highlights,  but  the  full  and  factiial 
sort  of  report  you  would  expect  from  Nielsen. 

Consumer  sales  volumes,  and  shares  of  sales,  by 
reported  brands  and  “all  other”;  distribution  (also 
determining  per  cent  of  stores  “out  of  stock”); 
average  sales  per  store  handling;  average  inven¬ 
tory  per  store  handling  (establishing  number  of 
months  supply);  dealer  push  in  terms  of  displays, 
couponing  and  deal  activity,  and  many  other  sales 
influence  details. 

These  are  expressed  not  only  for  the  total 
County,  but  also  by  economic  halves  of  the 
Coimty’s  families,  and  by  corporate  chain  stores 
vs.  independents  ...  to  better  define  areas  of 
sales  opportunity. 


With  Greater  Cleveland’s  characteristics,  plus 
Nielsen  reports,  where  could  you  find  a  better 
test  market? 

But  what  of  those  commodities  not  reported  by 
brand  detail,  and  those  not  included?  They,  too, 
reap  an  almost  equal  value. 

To  have  pin-pointed  for  you  those  areas  and 
those  types  of  stores,  where  you  must  win  dis¬ 
tribution  and  shelf  position  to  expox  your  prod¬ 
uct  to  substantial  sales  opportunities,  is  invaluable 
—as  a  directional  influence  to  your  selling  and  to 
yom  advertising  effort,  both  for  testing  and  for 
everyday  sales. 


THESE  REPORTED  BY  BRAND  DETAILS 


CAKE  MIXES 


SYNTHETIC  DEnROOITS 


COFFEE 

Regular  and  Solvbla 


SOAF  FOWDERS 


OOO  FOODS 

Dry  Typ*.  Cannod  Typ* 


FROZEN: 

JuicM  •  Vegetable*  •  Fruits  •  CMcken  Pie*  •  Beef  Piet 
(Reported  from  retailer  purchase*  and  purchase  distributiorw) 


If  you  plan  a  Test  in  Cleveland 

let's  discuss  the  basis  on  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  a  special  detailing  to  your 
distribution  and  sales. 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  Yorli  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Frondsco  •  lot  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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in  considerable  product  data  di-  •  About  28%  of  Minne^ta 

ctly  comparative  with  the  first  homemakers  say  they  have  “no 
irvey.  which  appeared  late  in  particular”  day  of  the  week  for 
•53,  Moffett  said.  “most”  of  their  grocery  shopping. 

Though  the  findings  in  Survey  but  Friday  and  Saturday  received 
o.  2  came  from  questions  answer-  the  majority  of  such  mentions. 

I  by  a  total  of  1 ,200  home-making  •  More  Hennepin  county  fam- 
amen  in  the  state,  half  the  inter-  jHes  buy  “French-type”  salad  dress- 
ews  were  obtained  in  the  state’s  ing  than  do  families  elsewhere  in 
ost  populous  county,  of  which  the  state. 

inneapolis  is  seat.  Thus  the  sur-  ^  ^bo^t  84%  Minnesota 

;y  IS  designed  to  give  balanced  homemakers  buy  all-purpose  short- 
nphasis  to  differences  or  similar-  ^ning  (other  than  butter,  margarine 
es  between  metropolitan  and  laj-d) 
ate-wide  product  use.  Moreover,  ,  ‘  ,  , 

special  city-town-farm  breakdown  *  Minnesota  homenaakers  re¬ 
included  for  almost  all  product  ‘^ey  used  18  brands  of 

itegories. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  •  More  than  a  third  of  Minne- 

findings  of  Minnesota  Homemaker  sota  housewives  still  bake  regular 

Survey  No.  2:  white  bread,  and  about  seven  out 

•  Seventy-Eight  %  of  Minneso-  of  10  can  jams,  jellies  and  pre- 
itar  and  iribiine.  Work  on  a  third  “Minnesota  ta  city  women  say  they  do  “most”  serves. 

As  with  Minnesota  Homemaker  Homemaker”  is  now  in  progress,  of  the  family’s  grocery  shopping.  Tooth  powder,  headache  reme- 
No.  1,  requests  are  being  filled  on  When  published  late  this  year  or  compared  with  about  84%  of  the  dies,  hand  creams  and  lotions,  face 
a  separate  page  basis  for  specific  early  in  1955,  the  third  will  con-  town  and  77%  of  the  farm  women,  cream,  facial  make-up  base,  facial 

tissue,  lipstick,  and  nail  polish 
comprise  the  drug  section  of  the 
report. 

The  soap  and  detergent  section  of 
the  No.  2  report,  for  instance,  cov¬ 
ers  these  uses  separately:  dishes, 
fine  fabrics,  hardwood  floors,  wash¬ 
ing  clothes,  linoleum  or  tile  floors, 
painted  walls  and  woodwork,  rugs 
and  upholstery,  toilet  bowl  clean¬ 
ers,  hands  and  face,  scouring  pow¬ 
der.  The  report  covers  food  wrap¬ 
pings,  facial  make-up  base  and  dog 
food. 

Also  included  is  an  appendix,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  recent  Continuing 
Survey  of  Minnesota  Living  re- 
lea.ses,  on  cigaret  smoking,  cigar 
and  pipe  smoking,  coffee  and  tea, 
baking  mixes,  car  ownership,  anti¬ 
freeze,  gasoline,  oil  and  tires,  men’s 
shaving  products  and  record-player 
ownership. 

Individual  data  pages  are  avail¬ 
able  in  limited  quantities  for  busi¬ 
nesses  whose  interests  are  centered 
in  the  study. 
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Star  &  Tribune  Surveys 
1,200  Homemakers 
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Special  School  Section 
Attracts  Retail  Ads 

Milwaukee 
Parents  and  educators  were  given 
an  advance  notice  of  the  school 
year  coming  up  very  shortly  when 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  published 
a  “Back  to  School”  special  section 
with  its  Sunday  edition,  Aug.  8. 

The  section,  a  10-page  full  size 
edition,  contained  12,583  lines  of 
retail  advertising  with  the  balance 
devoted  to  tie-in  editorial  material. 

The  editorial  material,  devoted 
strictly  to  the  coming  school  term, 
pointed  up  the  number  of  students 
attending  Milwaukee  schools;  new 
school  building  programs;  safety 
cadets;  learning  to  read;  teacher 
needs;  school  sports;  ‘slow’  learn¬ 
ers;  bicycle  safety;  books;  student 
fashions;  college  information;  and 
school  lunches  were  included  in 
the  section. 

The  section  had  a  two  color 
cover  page,  with  the  following 
headline,  “News  and  views  for  the 
book  and  ink  set.” 
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You  can  start  on  the  trail  of  1 14  million  prosperous  prospects  in  the  treasure 
chest  of  the  West  by  taking  just  one  easy  step:  use  the  combined  selling 
power  of  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News  and  Telegram!  Open  up 
this  $1,685,758,000*  treasure  market  locked-in  by  the  Rockies  and  Sierras. 

*1953  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power” 


(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 
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(EVENING) 

Repreientta  Nationally  by:  MOLONEY.  REGAN  *  SCHMITT.  INC.,  Motropolitan  Sanday  Nctrapaptra 
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‘AVERAGE  ABC  CIRCULATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31,  1954  > 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  as  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1 953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulation  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  4o  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


Fokt  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  Use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums . . .  "Just  o  Good  Newspaper" 


FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins 
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Oklohomo  Is  A  Two  | 
Morket  State  I 


"Oil  Capital  of  the  Worid" 

ABC 

CITYZONE 

NOW 

:265,14S 

Source:  ABC  Publithere 
Statement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 
r  EMPIRE 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 
Vtt  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 
WORLD  ^ 

TULSA 
TRIBUNE  ^ 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Repretentei  NatloHaUg  bf 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Factory  Ads  Dramatize 
End  Uses  of  Products 


By  G.  W.  Freeman 

Marschalk  &  Pratt  Inc. 

International  Nickel,  for  several 
years,  has  successfully  used  plant 
town  newspaper  advertising  that 
shows  people  of  Huntington,  W.Va., 
how  the  fifty  or  so  Inco  Nickel  Al¬ 
loys  made  there  are  used  in  many 
articles  of  daily  us«.  And  show 
Inco  workmen  at  their  jobs,  while 
suggesting  how  important  they  arc 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

3  Typical  Ads 

Look  at  the  subjects  of  three 
typical  Inco  advertisements: 

1.  Much  equipment  used  by  dry 
cleaners  is  fabricated  of  Inco 
Nickelalloys — “metals  made  right 
here  in  our  city.” 

2.  Thermostats,  used  in  dozens 
of  household  appliances  may  be 
made  of  Inconel,  Duranickel  or 
Monel — “all  metals  developed  by 
Inco.” 

3.  Shortwave  radio,  like  that 
used  in  the  Huntington  Police  De¬ 
partment’s  prowl  cars,  “use  Nickel 
in  tube  filaments,  plug-in  pins, 
plates  and  grid  wires.” 

Each  advertisement  reminds 
readers  that  “your  Inco  friends  and 
neighbors  help  in  many  ways  to 
make  Huntington  a  good  place  to 
live  in.”  Their  wages  support  busi¬ 
ness  and  “their  interest  and  coope¬ 
ration  are  felt  in  every  church, 
lodge  and  school.” 

Personalized  Copy 

Every  advertisement  of  this  type 
carries  photographs  of  employes 
at  their  jobs.  A  typical  caption 
reads,  “I.  L.  Minckler,  1132  Tenth 
Street,  W.  E.  Lucas,  2117  Ninth 
Avenue  and  A.  L.  Turner,  740 
Maple  Court  are  shown  in  the 
Refinery,  tapping  a  charge  from  the 
open  hearth  into  a  bottom  pour 
ladle  prior  to  teeming  into  ingot 
molds.  It’s  a  BIG  ladle — holds 
40,000  pounds.  And,  like  all  the 
other  equipment  in  the  plant  rep- 


Everything  in 
Baltimorelevolv^ 


{This  article,  telling  how  one 
big  firm  gives  local  significance  to 
jobs  and  operations,  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  plant-city, 
first  appeared  in  Public  Relations 
Journal  for  August.) 


ironing  is  easier 
for  your  wife 
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An  Inco  plant-city  ad. 

resents  an  investment  on  the  part 
of  Inco  Nickel’s  90,000  stock¬ 
holders.” 

“You  may,”  such  an  ad  contin¬ 
ues,  “meet  one  of  these  men  at  the 
lodge  tonight.  Or  in  church  next 
Sunday.  Or  you  might  even  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  lives  just  across  the 
street.” 

In  practically  every  ad  there  is 
reference  to  the  fact  that  local  pur¬ 
chases  by  these  wage  earners  and 
their  families  help  toward  “keep¬ 
ing  trade  brisk  and  lively.  That, 
too,  helps  make  Huntington  a  good 
city — good  to  live  in,  and  good  to 
work  in.” 

Mill  exectuives  are  convinced 
that  the  men  like  to  be  mentioned, 
and  are  even  more  pleased  to  be 
shown  at  their  jobs,  handling  heavy 
machinery.  No  longer  do  they  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  what  they 
make  and  what  they  do. 

“I’m  on  the  leveller-stretcher.” 
Of  course  you  understand  about 
that.  You  saw  the  picture.  And, 
like  practically  everyone  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  you’ve  read  the  Inco  ads. 

■ 

Parkway  Section  Run 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Atlantic  City  Press  built  an 
eight-page  section  around  the  new 
Garden  State  Parkway  in  its  Aug. 
15  edition. 


Religion  Urged 
To  Study  Ad 
Techniques 

Religion  should  start  using 
proven  advertising  techniques  in 
order  to  put  its  message  across  on 
television  and  other  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  W.  McMahan  of 
the  McCann-Erickson  Advertising 
Agency. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Episcopal  Churchnews  (August 
22),  Mr.  McMahan  stated  that 
“good  advertising  is  a  form  of 
education.  Advertising  has  played 
a  big  part  in  the  change  of  living  j 
habits  and  learning  habits  of  the 
American  public.” 

Mr.  McMahan  feels  that  adver¬ 
tisers  try  to  understand  the  aver¬ 
age  American  better  so  that  they 
may  better  talk  to  him.  This  is  a 
lesson,  he  believes,  that  religious 
leaders  might  well  learn  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  religious  information  pro¬ 
grams. 

2  Ways  to  Use  Ads 

Two  main  ways  in  which  Mr. 
McMahan  feels  that  religion  should 
follow  advertising’s  lead  are  in  an 
emphasis  on  children’s  needs  and 
a  recognition  of  two  distinct  clas¬ 
ses  of  people — those  who  buy  a 
product  and  those  who  don’t. 

Speaking  of  the  latter  point,  Mr. 
McMahan  states  that  it  often  takes 
one  type  of  advertisement  to  hold 
present  customers  and  another  type 
to  reach  people  who  arc  not.  “Does 
religion  recognize  that  two  types 
of  messages  may  be  needed  to 
reach  two  distinct  types  of  people: 
the  churched  and  the  unchurched?" 
the  article  goes  on  to  ask. 

Advertising  has  helped  raise 
America’s  physical  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  Mr.  McMahan  concludes  in 
the  Episcopal  Churchnews.  There 
is  a  vast,  untapped  market  for 
spiritual  ideas. 

■ 

Bangor  News  Makes 
Ad  Personnel  Changes 

Bangor,  Me. 

Advertising  Manager  Andrew  I. 
Pease,  with  the  Bangor  Daily  News 
since  1940,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  Frederick  B. 
Me  Alary,  a  member  of  the  News' 
advertising  staff  since  1945,  is  now 
new  manager  in  charge  of  all  re 
tail  advertising,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

George  W.  Brown,  who  came  to 
the  News  in  1951  from  the  Bangor 
Daily  Commercial,  is  now  in  charge 
of  all  national  advertising. 

■ 

First  Consumer  Study 
Issued  for  Phoenix 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette  has  published  its  first 
annual  consumer  analysis  of  brand 
preferences,  buying  habits,  eco¬ 
nomic  data  and  distribution  of 
brand  products  in  the  phoenix 
ABC  city  zone. 
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OF  OFLTMF  CITY 

-  -  -  and  The  Salisbury  Times  *54 
lineage  is  way  ahead  at  *531 


SALISBURY  TIMES 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


BRIJSH-MOORE  IVEWSPAPERS,  lIVC. 

The  Canton  Repository  •  The  Portsmouth  Times  •  The  Marion  Star  •  The  Salem  News 
The  Salisbury  Times  •  The  Steubenville  Herald-Star  •  The  East  Liverpool  Review 
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Daily  Nets  $s 
As  Advertisers 
Back  Artists 

Hayward,  Calif. 

With  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
advertising  staff  other  than  reading 
proof  and  dummying  eight  pages, 
the  Hayward  Daily  Review  is  pub¬ 
lishing  an  annual  special  edition 
that  brings  in  $900  revenue,  serves 
a  useful  community  function,  and 
creates  good  will. 

Nine  years  ago  artists  making  up 
membership  of  Hayward  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  asked  the  Daily  Review  for 
help  in  stimulating  interest  in  their 
annual  exhibit.  Publisher  Floyd  L. 
Sparks  responded  with  an  offer  to 
publish  a  section  dedicated  to  the 
art  show  if  association  members 


would  obtain  sponsors  to  offset 
cost. 

The  plan  developed  by  Mr. 
Sparks  and  art  association  members 
was  simple,  so  simple  that  it  has 
worked  profitably  for  the  Review 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

Artists  entering  paintings  in  the 
exhibit  have  photos  taken  of  their 
paintings.  The  Review  informs  the 
artists  of  its  open  rate  and  then  the 
artists  obtain  their  own  sponsors — 
the  advertisers.  A  15%  sales  com¬ 
mission  goes  to  the  artist,  but  from 
this  commission  the  artist  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  cost  of  having  an 
engraving  made  from  the  photo  of 
his  painting  to  be  featured  in  the 
advertisement. 

The  1953  art  section  carried  702 
paid  inches  in  eight  pages.  The 
$947.70  gross,  less  15%  com¬ 
mission,  brought  in  $805.70. 

William  Chilcote,  Review  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  points  out  that  this 


1310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(More  than  500,000  copies) 

and  you  can  reach  any  and  all  age  groups  .  .  .  Teens  to 
Twenties,  Young  Marrieds,  Family  People,  Community 
Leaders ! 

r  15  to  25  .  .  .  75%  are  readers 
)  25  to  34  .  .  .  73%  are  readers 
)  34  to  44  .  .  .  71%  are  readers 
(  45  to  54  .  .  .  67%  are  readers 

...  as  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these  people 
live,  what  they  earn,  what  they  own,  see  "A 
Study  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Audience  in  Iowa.”  For  details  on  how  to 
get  your  copy,  write  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

.  .  .  .  an  "A"  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-V'  Market 

GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


William  Chilcote,  standing,  Hay¬ 
ward  Daily  Review  advertising 
manager,  goes  over  plans  for  the 
1954  art  section  with  Will  Frates, 
president  of  the  Hayward  Art  As¬ 
sociation.  Artists  participating  in 
an  exhibit  bring  in  revenue  for  the 
special  annual  section. 

advertising  revenue,  for  the  most 
part,  comes  from  attorneys,  doc¬ 
tors,  contractors,  hospitals  and 
others  who  fall  into  the  category  of 
non-advertisers. 

The  few  regular  advertisers  who 
do  appear  as  sponsors  find  the  cost 
of  participating  in  the  art  section 
to  be  too  small  to  interfere  with 
regular  advertising  budgets. 

After  obtaining  a  sponsor,  the 
artist  brings  his  layout  to  Mr.  Chil¬ 
cote.  All  that  Mr.  Chilcote  has  to 
do  to  the  copy  is  indicate  type 
sizes.  A  standard  face  is  us^. 

Mr.  Chilcote  reports  that  the 
only  other  time-consuming  tasks 
involved  with  producing  the  art 
section  are  reading  proof  and  dum¬ 
mying  the  eight  pages. 

The  section  has  run  12  pages. 
Editorial  staff  of  the  Review  puts 
together  editorial  matter,  but  con¬ 
siderable  of  that  is  furnished  by 
members  of  the  art  association. 
They  write  articles  for  the  section 
such  as  “Home  Decoration  and 
Good  Paintings.” 

No  advertising  is  carried  on  the 
front  page  of  the  section.  Artwork 
and  a  large  zinc  for  that  page  is 
furnished  by  the  non-profit  associ¬ 
ation. 

The  1953  art  section,  published 
Oct.  29  and  tying  in  with  National 
Art  Week  as  well  as  the  local  five- 
day  exhibit,  featured  zincs  of  50 
sponsored  pictures.  This  represent¬ 
ed  work  of  40  amateur  artists  of 
the  area. 

Mr.  Chilcote  says  that  revenue 
from  the  section  does  not  approach 
that  of  special  editions  such  as  the 
Review  published  in  connection 
with  a  centennial  celebration  or 
public  schools  week.  Both  of  these 
sections,  published  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year,  ran  24  pages. 
But  such  special  editions  require 
considerable  ad  staff  effort  and  do 
not  produce  the  good  will  that  re¬ 
sults  fixMn  the  annual  art  section. 

EDITOR  & 


Giveaway  Ad 
Promotion  to  Go 
Before  Court 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not 
newspapers  can  publish  advertise¬ 
ments  of  giveaway  promotions 
without  violating  the  anti-lottery 
law  will  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
necticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
this  Winter. 

An  agreement  between  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  afternoon 
daily,  and  State’s  Attorney  Albert 
S.  Bill,  approved  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  James  C.  Shannon,  has  made 
possible  the  placing  of  the  question 
directly  before  the  Court  of  Errors 
without  going  through  trial  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  lower  court. 

A  Single  Point 

Agreement  between  the  parties, 
explains  Mr.  Bill,  has  narrowed 
the  case  issues  to  a  single  point  of 
law.  Ordinarily,  he  said,  a  case 
must  be  heard  in  a  trial  court  be¬ 
cause  parties  are  in  dispute  as  to 
the  facts. 

He  added:  “In  this  case,  I  have 
accepted  all  of  the  facts  as  stated 
in  the  interest  of  expediting  the 
test  suit.” 

“Facts”  accepted  by  Bill  are 
these: 

The  New  Britain  Herald  said 
that  a  food  market  in  that  city 
sponsored  a  free  ticket  lottery  in 
conjunction  with  anniversary  of 
its  founding  earlier  in  the  year. 
Promotion  ads  were  submitted  to 
the  newspaper. 

Fearful 

While  anxious  to  get  the  revenue, 
the  newspaper  did  not  accept  the 
ad  copy  b^ause  it  was  fearful  it 
might  open  itself  up  to  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  lottery  laws. 
(A  state  law  makes  it  illegal  to 
run  such  promotions  as  “Bank 
Nights,”  bean-guessing  contests, 
lotteries,  and  any  other  promotion 
stunt  involving  the  element  of 
chance).  On  several  occasions  in 
the  past,  Connecticut  newspapers 
have  been  warned  by  enforcement 
agencies  to  refuse  such  advertising. 

The  Herald  now  wants  a  judicial 
ruling  on  the  legality  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  might  come  under  the 
anti-lottery  law.  Nineteen  other 
Connecticut  papers  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  the  test  suit  as  ami¬ 
cus  curiae  (friends  of  the  court). 

Mr.  Bill  said  the  record  in  the 
case  already  has  been  printed  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Newspapen 
will  be  represented  by  Attys.  John 
F.  Downes,  New  Britain,  and  Cyril 
Coleman,  Hartford,  when  the  case 
is  argued  later  this  year. 

■ 

SSC&B  Appointed 

Revlon  Products  Corporation 
has  appointed  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  for  Silken- 
net  Liquid  Hair  Spray,  Revlon 
Love-Pat  and  Revlon  Aquamarine 
Shampoo. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Seminar  Opens 
Ad  Salesmen's 
Training  Project 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Texas  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  co¬ 
operated  this  week  in  presenting  a 
training-seminar  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  Sessions  were 
conducted  on  the  campus  of  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University. 

The  seminar  was  directed  by 
Harold  H.  Bredlow,  southwestern 
sales  executive  for  Stamps-Con- 
baim-Whitchead  Company.  This 
initial  effort,  planned  for  salesmen 
with  limited  experience,  will  be  the 
first  in  a  continuing  series  aimed 
at  improving  the  producing  and 
selling  of  better  newspaper  ads. 

Participating  in  the  discussions 


were:  Felix  R.  McKnight,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Walter  Mack,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  S^s,  Roebuck 
&  Company;  Sam  Bloom,  advertis¬ 
ing  authority;  Leven  Deputy,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  News;  Joe  S.  Caver,  commer¬ 
cial  artist;  Don  L.  Schneider,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald;  Jack  Estes,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association; 
Stanley  Campbell  Sr.,  advertising 
manager  of  Southland  Stores;  Fred 
Conn,  publisher  of  the  Denison 
Herald,  and  C.  E.  Palmer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  TDNA. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  par¬ 
ticipants.  About  30  Texas  news¬ 
papers  were  represented. 

■ 

Named  Research  Aide 

Chicago 

Harper  W.  Boyd  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  marketing  in  North¬ 
western  University’s  school  of 


Infra-Red  Aids 
Color  Printing 

San  Francisco 
Infra-red  lights  over  the  presses 
faave  proven  a  factor  in  developing 
the  quality  of  color  printing  at  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

These  lights  are  not  used  for 
black  and  white  reproduction,  but 
only  when  color  is  on  the  press, 
explained  Harry  Davidson,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent 
The  infra-red  lights  reduce  to 
10%  the  amount  of  ink  carried 
over  to  the  first  color  roller,  Mr. 
Davidson  has  found.  A  second  set 
of  lights  has  been  placed  over  the 
last  color  roller.  TTie  Call-Bulletin 
color  sequence  is  yellow,  red,  black 
and  blue. 


commerce,  will  also  serve  as  staff 
research  consultant  for  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Lorry 
Northrup,  manager. 


Dairy  Festival 
Goes  Statewide 
In  October 

Madison,  Wis. 

Advertising  managers  and  sales¬ 
men  from  31  daily  and  weekly 
Wisconsin  newspapers  met  here 
Aug.  6  to  discuss  a  statewide  Dairy 
Foods  Festival  Oct.  1-9. 

Sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association, 
this  meeting  covered  reports  of 
previous  dairy  foods  promotion 
successes  from  the  profit  standpoint 
of  both  newspapers  and  retailers 
and  an  outline  of  the  editorial  and 
point-of-sale  material  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Wisconsin  Division 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association 
and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  the  state¬ 
wide  program. 

A1  Erickson  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  placing  the  major  em¬ 
phasis  at  the  retail  food  store  level. 

A  panel  of  Wisconsin  food  re¬ 
tailers  endorsed  the  October  pro¬ 
motion.  Members  of  this  panel 
were:  Robert  Roy,  vicepresident 
of  Piggly  Wiggly  Midwest  Corp.; 
E.  J.  Tinnea,  sales  manager,  Mil¬ 
waukee  branch.  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company;  Fred 
Wienke,  secretary-manager  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Food  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation;  Chet  Allen,  Allen’s  IGA 
Store,  Monroe;  Harold  Cram, 
Cram’s  Markets,  LaCrosse. 

Newspaper  personnel  at  the 
meeting  also  heard  messages  con¬ 
taining  pledges  of  cooperation  and 
support  for  the  October  Dairy 
Foods  Festival  from  four  other  im¬ 
portant  food  organizations:  L.  R. 
Musselman,  Madison  branch  man¬ 
ager,  Kroger  Company;  Arnold 
Sauer,  Milwaukee  branch  manager 
of  National  Tea  Company;  Jim 
Godfrey,  president,  E.  R.  G^frey 
&  Sons  Company  (IGA  distributor) 
Milwaukee;  and  H.  J.  Wudlick  of 
the  Red  Owl  Food  Stores. 

American  Dairy  Association 
showed  samples  of  the  window 
banners,  streamers  and  wire  hang¬ 
ers  which  they  are  supplying  free 
to  newspapers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  distribution  to  retailers 
participating  in  the  Festival.  The 
ADA  also  outlined  the  pictures, 
stories  and  mats  it  has  prepared  for 
newspapers  planning  to  publish 
special  dairy  foods  sections. 

Hans  Hamm,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  urged  the  newspapers 
to  stage  an  all-out  effort  to  prove 
conclusively  that  newspapers  are 
the  logical  medium  for  a  low  cost, 
effective  selling  job  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

■ 

160-Page  Issue 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

The  New  Ulm  Journal  put  out  a 
160-page  issue  Aug.  13  in  honor 
of  the  city’s  centennial  fete. 
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The  combined  circulation  of  no  several  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Dallas  area  equals  the  merchandisable 
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Steel  Span  Is  Link  In  Expressway 

Skirting  New  Jersey  Coast 


Opening  late  this  summer  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  brings  New 
Jersey  shore  resorts  hours  nearer  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area.  Using 
the  Parkway,  the  vacationist  can  drive 
to  Asbury  Park,  Spring  Lake  or  Atlantic 
City  over  a  broad,  limited-access  high¬ 
way,  free  of  intersections,  traffic  tangles 
and  stop  lights. 

The  Parkway  begins  near  Paterson 
and  ends  at  Cape  May,  at  the  state's 
southern  tip.  In  its  165-mile  length 
there  are  282  bridges.  Longest  is  the 
4400-foot  steel  span  over  the  Raritan 
River,  near  Perth  Amboy. 

The  photograph  shows  the  Raritan 
River  Bridge  (in  foreground)  as  ir 
looked  in  early  April  of  this  year. 


when  Bethlehem  erection  crews  were 
raising  a  200-ton  girder  135  feet  in  the 
air  from  a  carfloat,  and  setting  it  in 
place.  Just  beyond  the  new  bridge  is 
the  older  Edison  Bridge,  carrying  New 
Jersey  Route  9  across  the  Raritan. 

The  giant  girder,  263  feet  end-to- 
end,  was  one  of  four  such  girders  that 
Bethlehem  placed  in  erecting  the  steel¬ 
work  for  the  bridge.  These  girders  were 
fabricated  at  Bethlehem's  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  works,  then  shipped  to  Jersey  City 
on  flat  cars,  assembled  on  carfloats  and 
towed  up  the  river  to  the  bridge.  There 


the  somewhat  tricky  operation  of  hoist¬ 
ing  the  girders  into  place  was  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  using  two  powerful 
derricks,  one  located  on  the  bridge 
itself,  the  other  down  at  the  water  level. 

'The  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
predicts  that  from  the  start  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  will  be  the  busiest  high¬ 
way  in  the  state,  and  is  planning  for  still 
heavier  traffic  in  the  future.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Raritan  River  Bridge  are 
built  extra  large  so  that  the  bridge  road¬ 
way  can  be  made  thirty  feet  wider  when 
traffic  growth  necessitates  expansion. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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CLASSHTED  CLINIC 

Used  Car  Ads  Suffer 
After  Easing  Glut 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


After  more  than  seven  months 
of  uphill  going  in  their  efforts  to 
replace  their  sliding  Help  Wanted 
volume,  CAMs  are  now  faced  with 
a  new  headache.  Used  Car  linage 
in  many  areas  is,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  on  the  wane. 

Classified,  which  for  the  first  six 
months  of  ’54  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  advertising  category  to  show 
a  significant  loss,  is  down  10.3% 
for  that  period.  Until  now.  Help 
Wanted  accounted  for  the  major 
part  of  that  loss  in  most  cities.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  for  the  gains  in 
classifications  like  Real  Estate, 
Automotive  and  Merchandise,  the 
Help  Wanted  loss  would  have  eaten 
into  as  much  as  50%  of  classified 
Knage  in  some  cases. 

Fortunately,  many  CAMs  are  re¬ 
porting  an  easing  of  the  Help 
Wanted  situation  as  Used  Cars  slip 
into  the  red.  Not  that  Help  Wanted 
is  showing  gains — the  losses  are 
just  beginning  to  taper  off. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Used 
Car  classification?  Why  have  the 
sweeping  gains  stopped  in  many 


areas?  The  answer  we  get  from 
CAMs  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  simple.  The  Used  Car  glut 
which  chocked  dealers’  lots  last  Fall 
and  Winter  and  right  through  early 
this  past  Spring  has  been  broken — 
thanks  to  the  effectiveness  of  class¬ 
ified  where  95%  of  the  Used  Car 
advertising  dollars  were  spent. 
Dealers,  at  present,  just  don’t  have 
enough  cars  to  justify  the  use  of 
as  heavy  advertisiing  schedules  as 
they  had  been  using. 

Healthy  Position 

There  is  nothing  basically  un¬ 
healthy  about  the  present  classified 
Automotive  situation  as  most  deal¬ 
erships  are  in  fine  shape.  “Dealers 
are  now  in  a  healthy  position  to 
trade,”  said  Louis  E.  Reinhold,  of 
Richmond  Advertising  Agency, 
Brooklyn,  who  handles  a  large 
volume  of  Used  Car  advertising. 
‘They  simply  need  more  used  cars 
which  will  be  forthcoming  as  trades 
when  the  1955  models  come  out.” 

“Classified  ads,”  said  Mr.  Rein- 
hold,  “are  the  dealers’  first  line  of 


attack.  Classified  has  kept  the  used 
car  lots  active  when  dealers  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  sale  of  their  used 
cars  for  survival.” 

Mr.  Reinhold  credits  the  current 
slump  in  used  car  advertising  to 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  manufac¬ 
turers  have  come  forth  with  really 
new  models  thus  far  in  ’54.  Buyers 
are  waiting  for  their  favorite  cars 
to  come  out  in  their  new  dress  be¬ 
fore  trading.  Thus  Mr.  Reinhold 
sees  Used  Car  linage  bouncing 
back  by  late  Fall  or  early  Winter. 

The  situation  in  Hartford  seems 
fairly  typical.  In  answer  to  our 
query,  Paul  H.  Fitchner,  CAM, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  says: 
‘The  used  car  situation  in  Hart¬ 
ford  has  eased  tremendously.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  very  comfortable  with  a 
balanced  assortment  of  used  cars. 
Our  linage  in  this  classification  is 
down  2,916  inches  over  a  year  ago 
to  date,  but  in  1953  everybody  was 
trying  to  unload  his  stock  and  we 
published  96,672  inches  for  the 
year,  a  gain  of  28,397  inches.  Pro¬ 
jecting  the  loss  to  date,  you  will 
see  that  while  we  are  losing,  we 
are  much  better  off  than  we  were 
in  1952.” 

Good  Year 

Proof  that  auto  dealers  in  Con¬ 
necticut  have  had  fine  going  this 
year  is  evidenced  by  these  figures 
that  Mr.  Fitchner  presents:  “Here 
is  an  interesting  fact  from  the  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicle  Department  of  The 
State  of  Connecticut.  Their  latest 
report  ending  July  31  shows  42,350 
more  registrations  than  last  year  to 
date.  Passenger  car  registrations 
alone  show  a  gain  of  35,990  over 
a  year  ago.  Total  receipts  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  for 
registrations  is  $9,208,323.53,  a 
gain  of  $458,635.85.” 

CAM  Bess  Baglin,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  is 
currently  showing  gains  in  the 
Used  Car  classification  as  are 
CAMs  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  general  trend  appears 
down. 

From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  the  word  is  that  the  used  car 
glut  has  eased  also  and  classified 
automotive  advertising  is  down 
likewise. 

Here’s  how  Walter  C.  Schmidt, 
CAM,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  views 
the  situation:  “The  used  car  mar¬ 
ket  in  Baltimore  has  declined  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
This  is  due  to  two  reasons:  (a)  the 
new  car  dealers  have  reduced  their 
inventory  to  a  new  low,  (b)  the 
new  car  manufacturer  has  also  re¬ 
duced  production.  As  you  know, 
new  car  sales  are  considerably 
under  last  year  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  models.” 

Mr.  Schmidt  relates  the  slack¬ 
ening  of  auto  sales  directly  to  the 
employment  picture.  He  feels  that, 
when  the  employment  slump  we 
have  been  experiencing  improves, 
sales  of  both  new  and  used  cars 
will  spurt  again. 

In  the  interim  he  prescribes,  as 
an  antidote  to  declining  Used  Car 


linage,  work  and  more  sales  train¬ 
ing,  follow  through,  checking  every 
account  that  used  the  paper  last 
year  and  the  extent  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  activity  “to  be  sure  we  are 
getting  our  full  share  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  business.”  He  is  holding  daily 
meetings  with  his  auto  staff,  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  these  precepts. 

The  keen  competitive  situation 
in  the  new  car  side  of  the  auto 
business  has  led  to  another  evil 
which  also  accounts  for  Used  Car 
linage  losses — wholesaling  of  used 
cars  by  dealers.  In  one  city,  for 
example,  dealers  are  offering  such 
high  prices  for  trades  in  order  to 
turn  over  new  cars  that  they  say 
they  do  not  wish  to  invest  more 
money  in  reconditioning  the  traded 
car  for  direct  selling  and  pay  for 
advertising  it.  Wholesale  purchas¬ 
ers  frequently  export  these  cars  or 
take  them  to  a  part  of  the  country 
where  prices  are  more  favorable, 
thus  the  local  newspaper  carries 
that  much  less  advertising. 

The  dealer’s  own  factories  are 
strongly  opposed  to  wholesaling  of 
used  cars.  The  NADA  has  pointed 
out  that  effective  merchandising  of 
used  cars  by  dealers  can  spell 
profit  or  loss  for  a  dealership.  A 
dealer  who  has  established  lines  of 
communications  with  his  market 
via  the  classified  columns  of  his 
local  newspaper  over  the  years  and 
has  built  a  reputation  for  offering 
sound  values  does  not  have  to  take 
a  financial  licking  on  his  trade-ins 
as  he  must  when  he  deals  with  a 
wholesaler. 

Furthermore,  such  a  dealer  can 
actually  offer  higher  trade  prices 
because  he  knows  he  has  a  clear 
channel  to  the  used  car  purchaser 
who  is  looking  for  a  sound  used 
car  backed  by  the  reputation  of  a 
new  car  dealer. 

^  * 

Too  LATF,  TO  classify:  The 
Montreal  Gazette  announced  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1954 
its  want  ads  showed  an  increase 
over  1953  of  334,040,  or  34%  in 
linage  and  25,063  or  45%  in  ad 
count.  The  Gazette  also  announced 
that  it  has  enlarged  facilities  of  the 
classified  section. 

■ 

Color  Section  Greets 
New  Term.  TV  Station 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  22-page  section  illustrated  in 
color  was  published  Sunday,  Aug. 

8  by  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
celebrating  the  formal  opening  of 
Nashville’s  third  television  station, 
WLAC-TV. 

James  H.  Armistead,  general  | 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Pub-  [ 
lishing  Company,  the  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  agent,  said  the  section  carried 
in  excess  of  36,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  It  included  four  ledi- 
torial  process  colors  and  three  page- 
color  advertisements. 

Both  Nashville  dailies  are  now 
carrying  the  daily  programs  of  all  < 
three  television  stations  and  their 
radio  programs  under  a  system  of 
charges. 
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The  Morning  Courier-Express 
stretches  your  advertising  dollar  by  giving 
you  concentrated  coverage  of  those  families 
with  the  most  money  to  spend  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  market  of  344,800  households  with 
an  average  spendable  income  of  $5,597.  For 
mass  coverage  of  the  entire  8-county 
Western  New  York  market,  it’s  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express  . . .  the  State’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  outside  of  Manhattan.  It  reaches  81  % 
of  the  families  in  ABC  Buffalo . . .  and  69% 
throughout  the  8  counties. 
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INSPECTING  PRESS  RUN  at  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (circ.  36,000 
daily)  are  Pressroom  Superintendent  Joe  Lawson  shown  at  left  with 
Circulation  Manager  Frank  Geogham.  Both  men  give  “Spherekote” 
Drawsheets  much  credit  for  the  customary  excellent  reproduction  of 
this  famous  East  Coast  newspaper. 


“SPHEREKOTt  Drawsheets  reduce  first-impression 
offset  at  QUiNCY  (Mass.)  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


A  VETERAN  of  15  years’  service  with  this  Quincy, 
Mass,  newspaper,  Joe  Lawson  knows  the  value  of  top 
quality  press  packing.  That’s  why  he  has  equipped  11 
units  of  Duplex  Tubular  with  “Spherekote”  Brand  Type 
26  Drawsheets.  He’s  learned  from  experience  that  these 
tough,  glass-bead  surfaced  draws  clean  up  his  first  im¬ 
pression  pages — solve  his  offset  problems  for  keeps.  He’s 
also  pleased  with  the  18  to  20  months’  service  he  gets 
from  each  and  every  sheet.  Why  not  try  this  superior 
press  packing  yourself?  You’ll  get  the  same  good  results. 


- QUICK  FACTS - 

“Spherekote”  Draws  give;  More  preferred 
positions  for  cuts  and  advertising  •  faster 
make-up  •  tighter  papers  •  fewer  press 
stops  for  replating  •  no  waste  copies  from 
first-impression  offset. 


SAMfiif/ 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  EP-84,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Return  today  for  full  facts  and  free  3'  x  5'  sample  of  “Sphere¬ 
kote"  Type  26  Drawsheets. 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MFG.  CO.. 
St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — alao  makers  of  ”3M”  Brand  Sensitized-AIumi- 
num  Photo-Offset  Plates,  "Scotchlite"  Reflective  Sheetinf,  "Scotch’* 
Brand  Pressure-Sensitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape, 
"Underaeal”  Rubberized  CMtinf.  "Safety-Walk” 


heaivea.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can, 
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Eddie  Garcia  is  learning 


Timas,  which  has  served  Southern  California  since  1881, 
is  first  by  far  among  all  the  newspapers  of  western  America 
. . .  first  by  far  in  public  service,  in  circulation  and  in  advertising. 
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The  full  name  of  the  boy  peering  at  the  camera  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  this  underwater  photograph  is  Edward  Antonio  Garcia. 
He  is  11  years  old.  He  lives  on  the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
a  neighborhood  where,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  kids  who  didn’t 
grow  up  tough  had  a  tough  time  growing  up  at  all.  Until  1944,  the 
neighborhood  had  a  bad  reputation — the  worst  record  in  town,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

Something  happened  in  1944  to  help  change  the  lives  of  boys 
like  Eddie  Garcia.  A  new  idea  was  brought  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  an  idea  which  provided  new  outlets  for  the  energies  of  the 
boys,  and  which  served  to  supplement  the  good  work  of  the 
churches  and  schools  in  the  community. 

'That  new  idea  was  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Boys’  Club,  founded 
in  small  rented  quarters  in  1944  and  now  occupying  spacious  and 
modem  buildings  on  its  own  2-acre  site. 

’The  new  Times  Boys’  Club,  completed  in  1950,  cost  $550,000 
to  build.  Current  operating  costs  total  $81,000  a  year. 

At  the  club,  a  boy  can  go  swimming  in  a  70-foot  heated  pool. 
He  can  take  part  in  a  dozen  sports  activities  in  the  modern  gym¬ 
nasium  or  on  the  big  outdoor  playing  field.  He  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  electronics,  ceramics,  woodworking,  music,  drama, 
or  his  choice  of  many  other  arts  and  crafts  in  the  well-equipped 
handicraft  rooms.  He  can  read  a  book  and  find  someone  with 
whom  to  discuss  it.  He  can  walk  into  his  club  and  feel  sure  that 
the  welcome  he  receives  is  deep  and  sincere. 

All  of  this — the  club,  the  training  program,  the  atmosphere 
of  warmth  and  friendliness — is  the  result  of  the  contributions  of 
many  people. 

There  are  the  many  volunteer  workers  and  instructors  who 
donate  time  and  talent  to  keep  club  programs  going. 

'There  is  the  general  public,  which  supports  the  club  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  Times-sponsored  sports  events,  through  which 
funds  are  raised  for  club  maintenance. 

And  there  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times  itself,  which  sponsors  the 
club  as  part  of  its  continuing  public  service  program,  as  one  of 
the  concrete  contributions  a  good  newspaper  makes  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  community. 

Anybody  who  has  contributed,  even  remotely,  to  the  success 
of  the  Times  Boys’  Club  must  feel  richly  rewarded  watching 
Eddie  Garcia  as  he  paddles  around  in  the  big  modem  swimming 
pool.  Anybody  watching  him  is  sure  to  realize  that  Eddie  Garcia 
is  learning  to  swim  in  more  ways  than  one. 


LOS  ANGELES 


HOW  IS  BUSINESS? 

IT  IS  dangerous  to  talk  in  generalities  about 

the  newspaper  business,  but  although  news¬ 
papers  vary  from  city  to  city  there  are  some 
over-all  figures  that  can  be  used  as  a  norm 
for  the  industry.  Media  Records’  monthly 
linage  reports  for  52  cities  is  one. 

When  you  look  at  the  advertising  linage 
figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
you  find  total  volume  down  2.3%  from  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  That  sounds  bad. 
But  is  it  a  bad  year  in  itself,  or  is  it  bad 
only  when  compared  to  1953  which  broke  all 
records  for  newspaper  linage?  Let’s  take  a 
look. 

On  the  Media  Records  chart,  January,  1954, 
was  the  best  January  in  newspaper  history. 
Both  February  and  March  were  the  third  best 
of  those  two  months.  April  was  again  the 
best  April  in  history.  May  was  the  second 
best.  And  June  established  another  record 
for  that  month. 

That  makes  three  record-breaking  months 
so  far  this  year.  Of  course,  the  so-called 
losses  sustained  in  the  other  three  months 
were  greater  than  the  gains  registered  in  Janu- 
uary,  April  and  June,  leaving  a  decline  for  the 
period,  but  total  newspaper  linage  for  six 
months  is  still  the  second  best  in  history. 

That  doesn’t  sound  so  bad.  In  other  words, 
when  we  say  linage  is  off  2.3%,  we  should 
ask  ourselves:  “Off  from  what?”  It  means  it 
is  a  slight  decline  from  the  biggest  linage  vol¬ 
ume  newspapers  ever  carried. 

It  may  not  be  any  consolation  to  news¬ 
papers  that  suffer  even  a  slight  decline  in 
volume  while  watching  production  costs  rise, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  linage  losses 
in  one  category — classified — more  than  ac¬ 
count  for  the  2.3%  loss  for  the  year.  All 
other  classifications  are  showing  gains  or  al¬ 
most  holding  their  own  compared  to  last 
year’s  figures. 

We  don’t  think  the  figures  warrant  pes¬ 
simism.  They  reflect  the  adjustment  in  the 
economy  which  was  predicted  last  December 
for  early  this  year.  Forecasts  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  are  optimistic.  We  think  it  will 
be  reflected  in  newspapers  recouping  some 
of  the  linage  lost  early  this  year. 

MR.  SNPA 

WALTER  C.  Johnson’s  untiring  and  un¬ 
selfish  service  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  almost  50  years 
has  been  a  primary  factor  in  the  tremendous 
growth  in  size,  prestige  and  influence  of  that 
organization. 

He  has  been  truly  “Mr.  SNPA.” 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shepherded  the  associa¬ 
tion  through  many  trying  times  and  episodes 
as  an  officer,  a  director  and  for  15  years  its 
secretary-manager.  His  retirement  is  well- 
deserved  after  so  many  years  of  faithful 
service. 

We  share  his  opinion  that  SNPA  will  go 
forward  as  it  has  in  the  past.  He  has  helped 
to  build  it  so  that  its  strength  is  not  in  any 
one  man.  But  we  agree  with  the  present 
officers  that  “things  will  not  be  the  same” 
without  his  calm,  guiding  hand  and  we  hope 
that  his  experienced  services  will  always  be 
available. 


Whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  he  on 
the  morrow  .  .  .—James,  IV;  14. 


lURISDICTION 

THE  second  vicepresident  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  Harold  H. 
Clark,  has  outlin^  his  union’s  claims  for 
jurisdiction  over  operation  of  photo-compos¬ 
ing  machines  and  thereby  indicates  the  struggle 
for  union  power  that  might  come  when  some 
of  the  new  production  devices  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use. 

He  has  told  the  engravers  and  lithographers 
that  they  can  take  over  when  all  composition 
and  makeup  work  has  been  completed  and  the 
page  is  ready  for  plate-making.  That  means 
the  ITU  claims  jurisdiction  over  film  develop¬ 
ing  and  film  stripping. 

We  can  expect  extreme  resistance  to  this 
proposal  from  the  engravers.  The  darkroom 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  may  also  get 
into  the  act. 

We  don’t  know  what  the  ultimate  answer 
will  be  except  that  a  contest  of  this  kind 
might  well  destroy  whatever  economies  are 
offered  in  the  new  processes.  For  their  own 
sakes,  and  for  the  good  of  the  industry  which 
provides  their  livelihood,  the  unions  involved 
ought  to  settle  this  problem  among  themselves 
by  peaceful  means  before  production  is  halted 
by  jurisdictional  warfare. 


DUKE'S  TRIP 

IN  February,  E&P  interpreted  comments  of 
R.  C.  Macinnes,  public  relations  director 
of  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  who  was  making 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  to  mean  that  a  request 
was  being  made  to  the  press  to  refrain  from 
giving  extensive  coverage  to  the  visit. 

Our  interpretation  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
Maoinnes  and  others  who  pointed  out  that 
Royal  tours  were  usually  accompanied  by 
hundreds  of  reporters  and  photographers.  The 
Duke’s  plans  were  to  go  into  the  North  woods 
country  where  such  coverage  would  be  phy¬ 
sically  impossible.  Mr.  Macinnes  had  been 
trying  to  point  out  the  physical  limitations  of 
transportation  and  communications. 

Judging  from  the  22  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  who  have  been  accompanying  the  Duke 
in  two  press  planes  up  to  and  above  the 
Arctic  Circle  it  appears  that  we  owe  Mr. 
Macinnes  an  apology,  which  we  are  glad  to 
tender.  One  plane  carried  the  “pool  press 
party”  and  the  second  was  a  chartered  plane. 
Although  communications  were  restricted  in 
remote  areas,  the  RCAF  provided  courier 
planes  and  the  arrangements  for  the  press 
permitted  the  fullest  possible  coverage. 


LOCAL  RATE  CARDS 

OUR  compliments  to  the  879  newspapers 

which  have  supplied  their  local  rate  cards 
to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
and  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  for  its  missionary  work  in  this 
project. 

The  only  regret  is  that  ANA  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  100%  cooperation  from  all  newspapers, 
although  we  understand  virtually  all  NAEA 
members  have  participated. 

Probably  the  biggest  bone  of  contention 
between  national  advertisers  and  newspapers 
has  been  in  the  area  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  where  instances  of  double-billing  have 
appeared  at  times  and  where  suspicion  was 
bound  to  rise  at  all  times.  An  advertiser 
spending  cooperative  advertising  money  used 
to  be  in  the  dark  in  estimating  expenditures 
and  especially  in  knowing  whether  he  was 
getting  his  money’s  worth. 

With  distribution  of  local  rate  cards  to 
ANA  members  this  is  eliminated.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  can  figure  his  budget  in  advance,  the 
local  retailer  is  kept  in  line,  newspapers  are 
not  bothered  with  multiple  requests  for  rate 
cards  from  as  many  advertisers,  and  no  one  is 
tempted  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

It  is  a  system  that  should  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  years  ago  and  one  in  which  all  news¬ 
papers  should  cooperate  right  now. 

COERCION 

WE  cannot  justify  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board’s  comment  that  a  $500  fine, 
by  a  union  against  a  member  because  he 
refused  to  participate  in  strike  activities,  is 
“a  noticeable  form  of  coercion”  but  that  it  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  a  union  to  prescribe  its  own  rules  of 
membership. 

The  ruling,  if  upheld  by  the  courts,  means 
that  a  group  of  union  officers  can  determine 
which  members  are  good  or  bad  or  desirable. 
A  union  member,  therefore,  has  no  freedom 
of  choice.  He  must  follow  blindly  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  cooperate  with  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  or  suffer  the  consequences.  A 
minority  of  members  who  might  be  opposed 
to  strike  activities,  or  some  other  union  de¬ 
cision,  have  no  right  of  dissent  whether  it  be 
active  or  in  a  spirit  of  non<ooperation. 

This  is  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Coercion  of  employes  by  employers,  and 
vice  versa,  is  prohibited.  Coercion  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  by  a  group  of  individuals  should  also 
be  banned. 

TV  AD  BUREAU 

TELEVISION  broadcasters  are  either  feeling 
the  effects  of  media  competition,  or  they 
feel  the  honeymoon  is  about  over  and  an¬ 
ticipate  such  competition  will  make  their  sell¬ 
ing  job  more  difficult  in  the  years  to  come. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  creation  of  a 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  “to  pro¬ 
mote  the  broader  and  more  effective  use  of 
television  as  an  advertising  medium  at  all 
levels  (local,  regional,  national-spot  and  net¬ 
work).” 

Is  television  admitting  that  it  is  not  so 
automatically  productive  of  sales  that  adver¬ 
tisers  are  waiting  in  line  to  get  aboard  the 
gravy  train? 
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Executive  Spotlight 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  production  manager  and 
mechanical  superintendent  of  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  mechanical  superintendent  of  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  effective  Sept  13.  He  has  been  with  the 
Worcester  newspapers  for  27  years,  15  years  as 
mechanical  superintendent.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Executives 
Association  in  1939  and  was  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1941.  At  Miami  he  succeeds  W.  B. 
Sandlin,  with  the  Herald  for  30  years,  who  is  step¬ 
ping  aside  because  of  failing  health. 


Fitzgerald 


Frank  R.  McKain,  formerly  circulation  director 
of  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  for  Levittown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Press,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Rolland  L. 
Adams,  publisher.  After  attending  Penn  State  and 
Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  Mr.  McKain  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  advertising  department  of  the  Globe- 
Times.  He  was  appointed  circulation  director  Jan. 
1,  1948.  The  Globe-Times  is  a  sister  newspaper  to 
the  Evening  Press,  which  begins  daily  publication 
Sept.  20. 


Sig  Mickelson  has  been  appointed  vicepresident 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  charge  of  CBS 
News  and  Public  Affairs  Departments.  CBS  Radio 
and  CBS  Television  will  be  combined  into  a  single 
operating  unit.  Mr.  Mickelson’s  entire  career  has 
been  devoted  to  journalism  first  on  newspapers  and 
then  in  radio  and  television.  He  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-l^ader  and 
newscaster  for  station  KSOO,  Sioux  Falls.  He  was 
an  instructor  of  journalism  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  University  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

H.  M.  Greenspun,  publisher  of 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  in  a  traffic  accident 
Aug.  15  while  returning  to  Las 
Vegas  from  Southern  California. 

*  * 

George  C.  Betts,  public  affairs 
officer  with  the  United  States  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  U.N.,  will  become  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  of  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  next  Jan.  1.  He  also  will 
serve  as  associate  professor  of  po¬ 
litical  science.  Mr.  Betts  is  a  for¬ 
mer  journalism  instructor  and  uni¬ 
versity  editor  at  Kent  State  and 
editor  of  the  Martins  Ferry  (Ohio) 
Times-Leader. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Israel  Jr.,  civic  leader  and 
coffee  importer,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  Orleans, 

succeeding  the  late  J.  Cornelius 
Rathborne. 

V  V  * 

Ed  Sullivan,  New  York  Daily 
News  columnist  and  emcee  of 
‘Toast  of  the  Town”  on  TV,  has 
bought  a  60-acre  farm-estate  in 

Southbury,  Conn. 


lisher,  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  Governor  Goodwin  Knight’s 
appointment  to  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  •  ♦ 

William  H.  Shelton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Nor¬ 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  sailed  from  Jersey 
City  Aug.  13  on  a  47-day  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cruise. 

*  V  * 

Elbert  Hawkins,  co-publisher 
of  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley  News, 
is  new  vicepresident  of  the  Beaver¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

V  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publisher 
of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  six-weeks’  tour  of  Europe, 
visiting  statesmen  and  military 
officials.  He  will  file  stories  to 
his  paper. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Lodge,  son  of  U.  N. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
has  been  appointed  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Like  his  father,  the  former 
Republican  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  appointee  worked  on 
Boston  newspapers  before  entering 
federal  service. 


quirer,  who  is  making  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  of  Europe,  was  received 
this  week  by  the  President  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  Rodolphe  Rabattel. 

On  the  Business  Side 

William  Stoeckl,  former  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily,  Buffalo  Polish  news¬ 
paper,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Kenmore  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Advertiser. 

«  *  * 

Al  Hulme,  advertising  manager 
of  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  has 
been  elected  honorary  president  of 
the  Regina  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

V  V  « 

Bernard  J.  Mackey  and  Don  L. 
Huston  have  been  named  co-man¬ 
agers  of  the  weekly  Audubon 
(Iowa)  News-Guide  and  Advocate 
Republican.  The  action  followed 
the  resignation  of  Joe  Sklenar, 
who  managed  both  papers. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Ronald  W.  May,  co-author  with 
Jack  Anderson  of  “McCarthy — ^the 
Man,  the  Senator,  the  Ism,”  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  as  a 
genera  1  assignment  reporter. 
Another  newcomer  is  Russell 
King,  who  joined  the  desk  staff. 

*  V  V 

Anthony  Harrigan,  former 
museum  assistant  of  the  Norfolk 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Norfolk,  Harrigan  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Wells,  maritime 
reporter,  has  left  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  to  become  police 
reporter  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 


Edythe  Capreol,  reporter  and 
book  page  editor,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal,  has  received  a  first  prize 
scroll  from  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women  for  her  cover¬ 
age  of  a  “Night  in  Paris”  party 
given  by  the  Junior  League. 

V  «  * 

John  P.  Dingman  has  been 
named  Troy  (N.Y.)  correspondent 
for  Associated  Press.  He  has  been 
on  AP’s  Albany  staff  since  1945. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Klebau,  formerly  a  part- 
time  photographer  with  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star  has  joined  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

J.  Jeremiah  Hallas,  publisher 
of  Windsor  (Conn.)  News-Weekly, 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Laurel  Club,  organization  of  Con¬ 
necticut  newsmen  covering  the 
State  Legislature,  to  serve  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Republican  State 
chairman  in  the  election  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Payne,  former  maga¬ 
zine  editor  for  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier,  is  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sweet  Home  (Ore.)  New 
Era. 

*  *  * 

Gayle  Davidson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sherwood  (Ore.)  Tri- 
City  News  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Forest  W.  Amsden,  who  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  for  two  years,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Sentinel,  weekly,  in  Lake- 
wood,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

SiEGRiED  Holien  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  assistant  to  the  women’s 
editor  of  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican. 

*  «  * 

Burdette  B.  Ashley,  Grand 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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WIRE  TODAY  CHICAGO  SUN'TIMES 

FOR  PROOFS  _ 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler,  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  pub- 
wife  of  Norman  Chandler,  pub-  lisher  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  39 

Rapids  correspondent  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  for  eight  years,  has  been 
named  Lansing  State  Bureau  chief 
for  Federated  Publications,  replac¬ 
ing  Willard  Baird  who  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Leonard,  formerly  with 

the  old  Washington  (D.C.)  Times- 

Herald,  is  now  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Marian  Lowry  Fischer,  society 
and  women’s  page  editor  of  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  has  been 
named  winner  of  one  of  the  six 
awards  given  to  alumnae  through¬ 
out  the  nation  by  Phi  Mu  sorority 
for  “recognition  of  achievement.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Tkt  OUtit  PtMuktrs'  and  jidvtTtistrs’ 
Nttespaper  in  America 
With  which  his  been  merged  The  Journilitt 
estibliihed  Mircb  22,  18^;  Newipiperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Eitite,  March  I,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publiiher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver- 
tiaing.  Februan  I,  1925.  Titlet  Patented  and 
Repatered.  C^ntenta  copyrighted  1954  by 
Editor  ft  Publiaher  Co.,  Inc. _ 

Tbe  Editok  «  Publishes  Co.,  Ikc 
Jaues  Weight  Beown 
Chairman  <A  the  Board 
Robeet  U.  Beown 

_ President  and  Editor _ 

General  Puhlieation  Ofieet; 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Timei  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052.  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056 


Her  certificate  was  for  the  field  of 
journalism.  Mrs.  Fischer  is  cur¬ 
rently  state  president  of  the  Oregon 
Press  Women. 

B  *  * 

Steven  Loy  is  new  managing 

editor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Johnson,  who  has  taken 
the  position  of  executive  editor  for 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

«  *  « 

James  H.  Purdy  Jr.,  former 
managing  editor  of  Memphis 

(Tenn.)  World  and  former  night 
^itor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily 
World,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Noble,  formerly  of  Salina 
(Kans.)  Tribune,  has  become  city 
editor  of  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune  in  a  news  staff  reorgani¬ 
zation.  John  Frazier  has  joined 
the  news  staff  and  Bob  Graham, 
sports  editor,  will  take  over  as 
wire  editor. 

p  p  p 

Eric  J.  Fleetwood,  an  English¬ 
man  formerly  with  the  South 
Wales  Echo  and  Western  Mail, 

London  news  agencies,  and  Liver- 
pcwl  Daily  Post  and  Echo,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

p  p  p 

Phyllis  D.  Zelko  a  1954  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  graduate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

p  p  p 

Don  Moore  has  accepted  a  po- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE . 


By  Trent 


sition  with  the  Portsmouth  staff  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
as  a  reporter-photographer. 

*  *  * 

J  ACK  M.  Bagby,  former  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Sterling 
(Colo.)  Journal-Advocate,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  city  editor  of 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript. 

p  p  p 

Ray  Pirelli,  assistant  editor  of 
West  Bend  (Wis.)  Pilot  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  appointed 
editor-photographer  of  the  Port 
Washington  (Wis.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Milton  Abram.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  go  into  movie,  TV  and  pri¬ 
vate  publishing  work  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

*  *  * 

Patrioa  Hanna,  who  joined  the 
Cincinnati  Post  editorial  staff  re¬ 
cently  after  graduation  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana,  has  switched  to 
the  women’s  department. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Shane  MacKay,  until  recently 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  edition  of  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest.  In  1951,  Mr.  MacKay  was  the 
first  Canadian  newspaperman  to  be 
awarded  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard. 


John  J.  Walsh  and  Fred  Thom¬ 
as,  former  Cincinnati  Post  editor¬ 


ial  staffers,  are  with  Radio  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Inc.,  which  owns  radio  and 
TV  stations  in  that  city  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Walsh  becomes 
coordinating  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  and  publicity 
for  these  stations,  while  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  heads  the  WKRC  publicity  de¬ 
partment  in  Cincinnati. 

*  •  * 

H.  G.  (Buddy)  Davis,  state  cap¬ 
ital  correspondent  for  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times  Union  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as  in¬ 
structor  at  University  of  Florida 
school  of  journalism. 

p  p  p 

Thomas  Burgess,  farm  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  accepted  a  publicity  and 
public  relations  post  with  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  with 
offices  in  Madison,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alyce  Rogers  Sheets,  has 
resigned  as  society  editor  of  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  News  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  journalism  teacher  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  high  school  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

*  *  * 

Milton  H.  Otte,  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Chicago  Sun- 

Times  since  their  1947  merger,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Newsweek  magazine  in  Chicago. 

p  p  p 

Hugh  Jenks,  managing  editor  of 
Great  Bend  (Kans.)  Tribune  since 
1948,  has  accepted  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  position  in  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  He  joins  the  Creole  Petro¬ 
leum  Ctarp.  Sept.  1. 

p  p  p 

Hunter  T.  McNamara,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  general  advertising  staff 
at  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
since  1948,  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  the  Old 
Etaminion  Freight  Line. 


Capt.  Walter  Korig 
Becomes  Book  Editor 

Washington 
Walter  Karig,  newsman  and  au¬ 
thor  who  retired  from  active  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Navy  captain  in  January, 
has  been  appoint^  book  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald. 

Captain  Karig’s  newspaper  work 
on  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  embraced  duties  as  reporter, 
sportswriter,  cartoonist,  city  editor, 
editorial  writer,  and  Washington 
correspiondent;  his  military  service 
began  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Legion  of  the  French  Army  in 
World  War  1,  later  switching  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  when  this  country 
entered  the  war. 

■ 

Cheyenne  Publisher 
Retires  After  43  Years 

Cheyenne,  Okla. 

John  C.  Casady,  considered  by 
some  the  dean  of  newspapermen 
in  western  Oklahoma,  and  his 
wife,  Klina,  have  retired  after 
managing  the  Cheyenne  Star  for 
43  years. 

Casady  became  editor  of  the 
Roger  Mills  county  paper  in  1911. 
When  he  married  in  1919,  his 
wife  became  his  partner. 

The  Casadys  have  turned  the 
Star  over  to  their  son,  David  L. 
Casady,  and  his  wife. 

■ 

'Miss  Christmas'  Dies 

Cincinnati 

Marie  Wingfield,  the  Enquirer's 
“Miss  Christimas,”  is  dead.  With 
the  paper  36  years,  mostly  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary  to  the  late 
William  F.  Wiley,  publisher.  Miss 
Wingfield  directed  the  annual  cam¬ 
paigns  for  “Fifty  Needy  Famflies” 
and  was  active  in  other  charities. 
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WHAT  DID  IT  COST 
TO  CREATE  YOUR  JOB? 


If  you’re  an  average  U.S.  factory  worker — $12,000. 

If  you’re  a  rough  carpenter,  it  took  approximately 
$350  worth  of  tools  to  set  you  up  in  your  trade. 

Tools  for  a  garage  mechanic  cost  about  $3,000;  for  a 
Washington  wheat  farmer  $12,500;  for  a  secretary  $300. 

But  if  you  work  for  Union  Oil,  it  took  $77,000  worth 
of  tools  in  the  form  of  trucks,  service  stations,  refineries, 
oil  wells,  etc.,  to  create  your  job.*  Obviously,  some  of 
our  jobs  require  considerably  less  investment  than 
$77,000  and  some  considerably  more.  But  this  is  the 
average  for  Union’s  more  than  9,000  employees. 

That’s  big  money.  But  it  accomplishes  big  things. 

It  brings  Union’s  customers  better  products  at  lower 
costs.  It  enables  each  employee  to  produce  more  and 
therefore  earn  more.  It  creates  better  jobs  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

*Even  this  figure  does  not  include  the  "tools"  Union 
rents  Jot  its  employees,  such  as  office  space,  tankers,  i 
telephone  service,  etc.  I 


UNION  OIL0COMPANY 


This  is  one  of  a  series  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  to  explain  how  busmess  functions.  Your  conunents 
are  invited.  Write  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Califomia. 
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-m”  at  home  ‘regarded  by  certain  Communist  Emergency  ForceS  Wire 

campus.  Party  officials  as  being  subject  to  Mim-nwirv’e 

course  is  “The  Communist  Party  discipline.’  His  SerVlCeS  tO  WlCTOWOVe 

by  Dr.  Frank  reputation  among  members  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Party  in  Toledo  1934-48  ‘was  that  The  three  major  wire  services 
ry  message  to  of  an  individual  who  intellectually  were  forced  to  switch  from  tele- 
on  said:  “What  accepted  Communism,  who  con-  phone  lines  to  microwave  Aug.  7 
with  is  how  scioiisly  adhered  to  the  Communist  to  keep  news  flowing  into  the  West- 
get  the  facts  Party  line,  and  who  could  be  ern  part  of  the  nation, 
ng  on  in  the  counted  upon  for  assistance  by  the  The  teletype  service,  along  with 
from  which  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  voice  circuits  for  radio  and  tele- 
uth  as  they  see  in  Ohio.’  ’’  vision  stations,  were  disrupted  for 

hich  they  base  “On  or  about  Sept.  18,  1944,  he  about  one  hour  when  heavy  equip- 
their  actions.”  was  one  of  principal  speakers  at  ment  belonging  to  a  construction 
dedication  of  Communist  Political  company  accidentally  severed  a 
Assn.’s  headquarters  in  Toledo,  major  underground  telephone  cable 
Se  commonly  known  as  Lincoln  just  west  of  here  at  4:45  p.m. 

frnm  noQP  17  which  dedication  he  (MST).  (7:45  EDT). 

_ _ ^  °  pledged  and  contributed  money  Norman  Pierce,  Mountain  States 

,  p  and  promised  his  continuing  aid  and  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  pub- 
^  support  for  said  headquarters.’”  lie  relations  director,  said  United 

lb-41  executive  ^  $10,000  Press,  Associated  Press  and  Inter- 

..  y  offer  for  testimony  that  would  national  News  Service  were 
'  consi  er-  disjoyal.  In  the  switched  to  microwave  to  keep 

a  source  o  dossier  he  has  laid  before  the  FCC  news  flowing. 

T  M  he  has  included  affidavits  bearing  Teletype  service  to  other  major 

^  upon  his  directives  to  maintain  a  businesses  in  Denver  also  was  dis- 

militant  anti-communist  policy  in  rupted,  including  the  service  to  the 
unds  to  aid  in  Dispatch.  U.S.  weather  bureau  and  Denver’s 

‘Intensely  American’  Paper  Stapleton  Air  Field. 


Credit  Course 
In  Journalism 
On  Television 


or  the  statt  to  try  their  hand  at  Commercial  Appeal,  vice-chair- 
editorial  writing  but  cautioned  that  Secretary-Treasurer  is  Miss 

there  would  be  five  bases  for  re-  £iaine  McCullough,  Mr,  Durham’s 
jection:  1,  It  lacks  editorial  form  secretary.  Clubrooms  have  recent- 
and  technique;  2,  It  is  contrary  to  jy  air  conditioned, 
an  established  editonal  policy;  3,  • 

The  subject  has  been  covered  in  _  ,  ^ 

the  past,  or  comment  on  it  is  in  GoV  t  Directoiry 

preparation;  4,  The  Dispatch  does  Washington 

not  wish  to  go  on  record  with  The  1954-55  United  States  Gov- 
your  opinion;  5,  It  is  intemperate,  ernment  Organization  Manual  now 
in  poor  taste,  inaccurate  as  to  facts,  available  includes  the  names  and 

grinds  a  personal  ax  or  is  unpro-  titles  of  about  3,500  officials  in 

fessional.  key  positions.  The  742-page  refer- 

‘The  facilities  and  instruments  ence  book  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
of  communication  granted  affiant  ment  will  be  sold  by  the  Superin- 
have  always  been  devoted  to  pro-  tendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
moting  the  religious,  civic,  and  ment  Printing  Office,  Washington 
economic  well-being  of  his  com-  25,  D.  C.,  at  $1  a  copy, 
munity  and  his  country,  and  dis-  a 

seminating  the  best  in  American  • 

culture  and  ideology,”  Mr.  Lamb’s  TraiilC  SctlGty  CliXUC 
personal  affidavit  to  the  FCC  de-  Evanston,  Ill. 

dared.  He  pleaded  with  the  Com-  a  Traffic  Safety  Clinic  for  News- 
mission  to  “remove  the  cloud”  papermen  will  be  conducted  here 
which  has  been  cast  upon  him  and  Sept.  15-17,  co-sponsored  by  the 
forever  put  at  rest  “the  vile  and  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
defamatory  undercover  assertions  the  Traffic  Institute  of  Northwest- 
of  unknown  slanderers  or  misguid-  ern  University.  Purpose  of  the 
ed,  uninformed  fanatics.”  clinic  is  to  provide  newsuanermen 


Newspaper  men  throughout  the  middle  west  ore  V- 
flnding  we  hove  the  answers  to  many  complex  v 
problems — personnel,  labor  relations,  cost  anal-  ‘ 
yses,  plant  layout,  production  problems — in  fact, 

,  every  facet  of  newspaper  management.  Here's  a 
\  non-profit  personalized  professional  service  that's 
‘A  unique  in  many  respects,  especially  in  results! 
^  Write  for  detailed  brochure.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


A  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION 


FOR  HEADS  .  . . 

FOR  FOODSTORE  .  .  . 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  DISPLAY 
i  USE  MODERN  WIDE 
RANGE  LINOTYPES 

the  versatile  machines  that 
cut  ad  composition  costs 


AP  Wire  to  Alaska 
For  Radio  and  Press 

Associated  Press  will  open  the 
first  leased  wire  news  circuit  to 
Alaska  on  Sept.  1.  It  will  link 
Seattle  and  15  newspaper  and  radio 
members  in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks, 
Juneau,  Ketchikan  and  Sitka. 

It  will  be  the  first  AP  circuit 
designed  to  serve  both  radio  and 
newspaper  members. 


Wrong  Address 

The  address  of  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports  is  given  incorrectly 
in  the  29ffi  Annual  Syndicate  Di¬ 
rectory  Number  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (page  13).  It  should  read: 
1205  19th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


LINOTYPE 


UNOTYPi  COMPANY 
29  RywSM  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

89t  in  Linotype  Timet  RoMian  tout 
members  of  the  Spartan  family 


UNITED 

PRESS 
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All  newspaper-owned . . . 


WBEN-TV 

owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 

WFMY-TV 

owned  b\  Greensboro  Daily  News 

W  DA  FT  V 

owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

WHAS-TV 

owned  by  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

WTMJ  -TV 

owned  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Ax 


•  •  •  the  one  representative  in  advertising  who  really 
tes  the  importance  of  television.  These  well-known 
newspaper-owned  TV  stations  recognize  the  inherent  and  vital 
differences  among  media.  Their  owners  (like  the  non-newspaper 
owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW)  have  found  that 
representation  concentrating  exclusively  upon  television  has  merits 
attainable  only  with  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


All  represented  by 


apprecia 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


fVAAM  Baltimore 

IVBF.N-TV  Buffalo 
IFFNIY-TF  Greensboro 
JFDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
IFHAS-TV  Louisville 
JFTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
IFMTfF  Mt.  Washington 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Studio-Quality  Action 
Made  With  New  Camera 


By  James  L  CoUings 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  on  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  launched 
what  it  described  as  “a  new  era 
in  action  photography”  through 
the  use  of  a  camera  developed  by 
Charles  A.  Hulcher,  Hampton,  Va., 
inventor. 

The  No.  1  model  of  his  rocket 
camera  was  used  by  Robert  C.  Holt 
Jr.,  of  the  newspaper’s  staff  to  re¬ 
cord  spectacular  action  pictures 
such  as  divers  in  mid-air  and 
steeplechasers  going  over  the 
jumps,  “with  all  the  clarity  of 
studio  photography  and  all  the 
dramatic  impact  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tennessean, 
and  Mr.  Holt  said  they  had  real¬ 
ized  the  value  of  the  fast  sequence 
camera  when  they  saw  Mr.  Hulcher 
demonstrate  it  at  a  press  photog¬ 
raphy  seminar  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
last  year. 

The  camera  was  adapted  by  Mr. 
Hulcher  from  a  sequence  camera 
he  designed  to  probe  the  mysteries 
of  rockets  and  guided  missiles  in 
flight.  Mr.  Holt  made  suggestions 
that  were  incorporated  into  the 
finished  product. 

The  Tennessean  hailed  it  as  the 
fastest  press  camera  now  in  use, 
capable  of  taking  five  to  20  pic¬ 
tures  a  second. 

It  takes  470  pictures  with  every 
loading  of  a  reel  of  70  millimeter 
film.  It  is  easily  portable  and  it 
can  be  powered  by  an  automotive 
cigaret  lighter,  a  six-volt  battery  or 
it  can  be  plugged  into  an  electrical 
outlet. 

Delicacy  and  Emotion 
On  Dionne  Assignment 

A  FRIENDSHIP  formed  over  the 
years  with  the  Dionne  family  en¬ 
abled  Arthur  (Pop)  Sasse,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  photogra¬ 


pher,  to  get  two  dramatic  pictures 
of  Emilie’s  funeral.  (E&P,  Aug. 
14,  page  7). 

When  Art  came  back  to  town, 
he  sat  down  in  a  small  storeroom 
in  INP’s  New  York  office  and  told 
the  story. 

He  said  he  was  out  on  a  job 
when  he  got  a  call  that  Emilie  had 
died. 

Couldn’t  Believe  It 

“I  just  couldn’t  believe  it,”  he 
said.  “I  couldn’t.  I  kept  on  work¬ 
ing.  I  got  a  second  call,  which  I 
also  ignored.  The  third  call  con¬ 
vinced  me.  They  told  me  to  come 
right  in,  please.  Art,  so  they  could 
get  me  on  a  plane.” 

This  was  Friday  afternoon,  Aug. 
6.  That  evening  he  was  in  Corbeil, 
Ont.,  the  Dionnes’  hometown.  Art 
checked  into  a  hotel  and  didn’t  go 
out  to  see  the  family  until  the  next 
morning,  early,  without  his  camera. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  for  the 
photographer.  He  was  fond  of  the 
quints,  especially  Emilie.  “She  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  own  daughter 
because  she  was  so  jolly  and  ac¬ 
tive,”  Art  said. 

“I  went  into  Pop’s  den,”  he  said. 
“The  parish  priest,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  was  there  and  Pop  was 
sitting  on  a  settee.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  and  choked  up  and 
couldn’t  say  anything.  He  filled 
up  too.  He  took  it  awful  hard. 

Difficult  for  All 

“I  told  him  I  hated  to  have  to 
come  up  for  this  kind  of  an  assign¬ 
ment.  He  said  he  understood  and 
wanted  me  around.  That  after¬ 
noon  I  said,  ‘Come  on,  Pop,  let’s 
take  a  walk.’  We  went  through  the 
woods,  talking  about  the  happier 
days  when  we  used  to  go  fishing 
and  hunting.  I  was  trying  to  get 
his  mind  off  things.” 

When  the  casket  arrived  that 
evening.  Art  decided  the  thing  to 
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do  was  to  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  He  went  outside  with 
the  other  cameramen  (Art  was  the 
only  photographer  allowed  inside), 
then  returned  to  the  hotel.  Sun¬ 
day  he  shot  pictures  of  the  peoples 
who  had  come  to  see  Emilie. 

He  was  back  the  next  morning 
at  6:30.  The  priest  and  a  nun  were 
at  the  bier,  and  Mrs.  EHonne, 
whom  he  calls  Mother,  was  near¬ 
by.  Pop  was  upstairs  getting 
dressed  for  mass. 

“Sunday  afternoon,”  Art  said, 
“I  had  mentioned  to  Pop  that  I 
wanted  a  picture  of  the  quiats 
standing  at  the  casket  looking  at 
their  sister.  From  the  moment  I 
heard  of  the  tragedy,  that  was  the 
picture  I  had  in  mind. 

“Pop  said,  ‘We’ll  see  what  we 
can  do,  Arthur.’  He  always  says 
that. 

“Well,  since  he  was  upstairs,  I 
asked  Mother’s  permission  to  make 
the  picture.  She  said  go  ahead. 

“It  was  difficult  for  all  of  us. 
The  casket  was  surrounded  by 
flowers.  I  had  to  move  the  girls 
and  the  flowers  for  the  picture. 
While  I  was  doing  this,  Annette 
leaned  over  and  gently  brushed 
back  Emilie’s  hair. 

“It  was  so  natural  and  touching, 
but  I  couldn’t  do  anything  about 
it.  I  was  backing  up  in  the  small 
space  I  had  to  work  in,  focusing, 
when  it  happened. 

Priest  Holds  Light 

“The  priest  held  my  extension 
light,  and  altogether  I  made  four 
exposures,  three  of  which  were 
good.  Then  I  made  the  kneeling 
shot.”  (The  first  picture  showed 
the  four  surviving  quintuplets  fac¬ 
ing  the  camera;  the  second  one  re¬ 
vealed  them  kneeling  in  prayer, 
backs  to  the  camera.) 

“I  don’t  think  I  spoke  half  a 
dozen  words  to  the  girls  all  the 
while  I  was  there.  They  knew  the 
pictures  I  wanted  and  were  very 
cooperative.  What  can  you  say  at 
a  time  like  that? 

“Anyway,  they  want  prints  of 
the  bier  pictures  and  a  good  picture 
of  Emilie.  I’ll  see  that  they  get 
them.  They’re  so  darned  nice  and 
polite  and  reserved.  They  call  me 
Monsieur  Sasse.”  (The  Pop  nick¬ 
name  came  to  Art  because  of  his 
long  association  with  Pop  Dionne.) 

“After  the  burial.  Pop  said  to 
me,  ‘Arthur,  you  had  a  lot  of  pat¬ 
ience.  Thank  you.  I  saw  to  it  that 
if  anyone  got  pictures  it  would  be 
you.’  Then  he  asked  me  to  stay 
over,  which  I  did  for  two  days. 

“During  that  time,  we  just  talked 
and  rode  around  in  their  car  and 
ate  wonderful  meals.  Wednesday 
he  drove  me  to  the  station. 

‘That’s  it,  except  that  I  want  to 
say  a  word  for  the  other  photog¬ 
raphers  who  covered  the  funeral. 
They  couldn’t  have  been  better.  I 
suggested  we  stay  to  one  side,  out 
of  the  way  and  inconspicuous,  and 
not  use  flashbulbs.  They  cooperat¬ 
ed  100%,  and  the  service  was  not 
disturbed.  Pop  said  later  he  thought 
we  behaved  wonderfully.” 


Wendlinger  Prevents 
Bridge  Suicide 

Bob  Wendlinger  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  has  won  many 
prizes  for  his  picture  of  a  colored 
man  in  a  leap  from  a  bridge. 

This  week  Bob  talked  a  cab- 
driver  out  of  providing  him  with 
another  chance  at  a  prize-winning 
photo.  He  was  more  persuasive 
than  four  cops.  They  were  unable 
to  dissuade  the  would-be  leaper. 

It  happened  when  the  cabbie, 
distraught  over  trouble  with  his 
wife,  threatened  to  leap  more  than 
200  feet  into  the  East  River  from 
the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

The  police  arrived  first.  They 
failed  with  their  pleas  and  were 
waiting  for  what  seemed  the  in¬ 
evitable  when  Bob  got  there.  The 
cabbie  agreed  to  talk  with  the 
photographer. 

Bob  told  him  no  woman  was 
worth  jumping  off  a  bridge  for. 

“I’m  sure  we  can  work  some¬ 
thing  out,”  Bob  said  to  the  man. 
“Come  on  back  in.” 

Then  he  told  the  cabbie  about 
his  prize  picture,  “Hand  of  Life, 
Face  of  Death.” 

This  photo  was  of  a  Negro  at 
the  split  second  his  twisting  body 
plunged  from  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge. 

“If  you  jump,”  Bob  said  to  the 
cabbie,  “I’ll  have  a  picture  that’ll 
win  a  lot  more  prizes.  I’d  rather 
not  get  them  that  way.” 

“Without  a  word,”  the  Mirror 
reported  in  its  story,  which  it  play¬ 
ed  big,  “the  cabbie  came  through 
the  barrier,  walked  down  the  cable 
and  was  whisked  to  the  police 
station.” 

■ 

Photogs  Win  Bonuses 
For  Aggressive  Shots 

Two  Seattle  newsmen  have  been 
awarded  $15  bonuses  each  for 
“aggressively  protecting”  their 
newspaper’s  rights  to  have  pictures 
of  an  airplane  accident. 

Reporter  Dan  Coughlin  and 
Photographer  Tom  Carson  were 
given  the  money  as  an  aftermath 
of  their  attempts — successful — ^to 
get  photos  of  the  Boeing-707  jet 
after  it  had  tipped  onto  its  nose 
when  its  brakes  failed  on  a  landing 
and  it  overshot  the  end  of  Boeing 
Field,  crushing  the  nose  wheel. 

Although  the  field  is  public 
property,  owned  by  King  County, 
the  airplane  company  guards  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it.  Coughlin  and  Car- 
son  used  a  little-known  road  to 
gain  access  to  the  field,  where  the 
stricken  airline  rested. 

At  the  accident  site  they  scuffled 
with  two  over-zealous  Boeing  em¬ 
ployes  in  separate  arguments.  The 
second  employe  ripped  Carson’s 
exposed  holder  out  of  his  camera. 
A  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  publicity 
man  accompanying  the  reporter 
and  photographer  at  the  time,  was 
unable  to  convince  the  employe — 
a  Boeing  photographer — ^that  the 
newsmen  were  legitimately  taking 
pictures  of  the  mishap. 
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$  Pacemaker  Graphic  Cot  s 

BUT  IT’S  STILL  GOING  STRONG 


AUGUST 


Photos  courtesy  of 
leo  LoLonde  and  the 
Bismarck  Tribune 


A  press  photographer’s  life  isn’t  all  bathing  beauties  and  banquets. 
Take  Leo  LaLonde,  for  instance.  He  works  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  can  be  rough  on  people  and  tough  on  cameras.  That’s  why  he 
and  his  Pacemaker  make  a  perfect  team.  Both  can  take  it! 


Leo  has  made  every  type  of  picture  for  his  paper  under  every  kind 
of  condition — dust  storms,  40-below-zero  cold  and  floods.  On  one  of 
his  flood  picture  assignments,  his  Graphic  was  thoroughly  soaked  but 
continued  to  serve  him  well.  In  fact,  Leo  says  that  even  after  the 
soaking,  his  camera  has  never  been  serviced  and  is  still  going  strong. 


Studio  work,  photo  flnishing  and  free  lance  photography  gave  Leo 
his  start.  He  has  been  with  the  Bismarck  Tribune  for  three  years. 
Graphic  pictures  have  done  much  in  raising  reader  interest  for  the 
Tribune.  As  Leo  explains  it,  “In  the  three  years  I  have  been  with  the 
paper,  the  use  of  pictures  has  tripled.  We  get  letters  from  our  readers 
praising  us  for  the  type  of  pictures  we  use,  which  makes  everyone 
happy,  including  myself.  I’ve  been  making  my  living  with  a  Graphic 
for  ten  years  now,  and  have  used  a  Pacemaker  ever  since  it  came  out 
in  1947.  It’s  been  a  good  investment.” 


Top:  Here  is  ably  illustrated  the  ability  of  the  Graphic  to  capture  fleeting 
expression. 


Center:  The  ability  of  the  Graphic’s  rising  and  tilting  front  to  straighten 
vertical  lines  is  shown  in  this  construction  shot. 


Bottom:  This  dramatic  Graphic  picture  was  made  at  night  in  10*  below 
zero  weather. 


{Aivertutmtia) 
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CIRCULATION 

Hollywood  Paper  Relies 
On  Carriers  for  Sales 


By  C.  M.  Rippeto 

Circulation  Director,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News 


{Third  of  Three  Articles) 

Our  newspa- 
F^rboy  promo- 
tion  program  on 
the  Citizen-News 
is  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  one,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we 
depend  on  this 
program  for 
practically  all  of 
our  promotion. 

Our  paper  is  in 
the  15,000  to 
40,000  circula¬ 
tion  category. 

The  Citizen-News  is  in  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  area,  and  feels  that 
its  promotional  program  must  be 
laid  out  so  as  to  be  attractive  and 
desirable  to  the  carrier  boys  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  will  extend  their  ut¬ 
most  effort. 

5  Trip  Offers 

Our  major  promotional  effort 
during  the  year  is  an  offer  of  five 
trips  to  places  of  interest  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  we  stage  trips  to  Yo- 
semite  National  Park  and  the 
surrounding  mountain  resorts, 
where  there  are  snow  attractions 
for  the  boys.  In  the  Spring,  we 
promote  trips  to  dude  ranches 
about  one  hundred  miles  out  of 
Hollywood,  where  the  boys  have 
an  opportunity  to  ride  horses, 
swim  and  enjoy  the  desert  areas. 

During  the  Summer,  the  boys 
are  offered  a  trip  to  Balboa  and 
San  Francisco.  At  Balboa,  there 
are  many  attractions  for  the  boys, 
including  swimming,  boating  and 
fishing;  and  at  San  Francisco  the 
boys  have  an  opportunity  to  fly 
there,  and  to  visit  another  major 
city. 

These  trips  are  scheduled  from 
two  to  six  days,  according  to  the 
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number  of  subscriptions  sold  by 
the  individual  boys. 

Get  Wide  Participation 

Each  subscription  contest  held 
for  Citizen-News  carrier  boys  is 
so  arranged  that  by  producing  a 
certain  number  of  subscriptions, 
each  carrier  boy  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  eligible  to  win  the  trip.  In 
this  way,  we  obtain  the  full-heart¬ 
ed  support  of  all  the  boys  rather 
than  merely  the  best  producers. 
Added  incentives  are  given  to  the 
leaders  to  keep  them  working  at 
a  maximum  production. 

In  order  to  create  a  desire 
among  the  boys  for  these  trips, 
we  publish  pictures  of  the  various 
resorts  so  that  the  boys’  parents 
and  the  potential  subscriber  may 
see  exactly  what  the  boys  are  go¬ 
ing  to  win. 

Usually,  on  these  trips,  the 
boys’  regular  district  agent  goes, 
along  as  a  chaperon,  which  gives' 
added  incentive  to  the  agent  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
agent  and  the  boys  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted. 

Gain  Favorable  Comment 


At  the  present  time,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  our  biggest  contest 
yet — which  has  as  its  prize  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  four 
top  producers.  The  next  highest 
thirty  boys  will  fly  to  Sacramento, 
Calif,  and  all  other  boys  producing 
a  minimum  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  enjoy  a  two  day  trip  to 
Balboa,  Calif. 

This  contest  has  caused  a  lot  of 
favorable  comment  from  all  sourc¬ 
es  —  school  teachers  and  civic 
leaders,  as  well  as  parents,  due  to 
the  educational  value  of  the  car¬ 
rier  boys  having  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  our  national  and  state 
Capitols.  We  also  have  a  prize 
catalog  and  cash-in  value  for  each 
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new  subscription  throughout  the 
year,  so  that  the  boys  who  pre¬ 
fer  can  obtain  merchandise  items 
or  money  at  any  time. 

Our  promotional  program  also 
includes  many  activities  which  are 
not  tied  in  with  subscriptions.  Our 
annual  Christmas  party  and 
Christmas  dinner.  Summer  pic¬ 
nics,  ball  games  and  other  such 
activities  help  to  keep  the  boys 
interested  in  becoming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  as  Citizen-News  carriers. 

Have  Job  Program 

Last  year,  we  began  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  our  own  carrier  newspa¬ 
per,  the  “Citizen-News  Junior.’’  It 
has  been  a  great  help  in  bringing 
our  program  before  the  carrier 
boys  and  their  parents.  The  car¬ 
rier  newspaper  follows  the  format 
of  the  regular  Citizen-News,  and 
thereby  helps  to  acquaint  the  hoys 
with  the  daily  paper  as  well  as 
the  activities  planned  for  them. 

The  Citizen-News  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  its  carrier  boys  to 
work  toward  jobs  in  the  office,  as 
th^y_  outgrow  their  routes.  This 
policy  has  been  of  great  value  to 
many  boys  wanting  to  get  into 
the  newspaper  field.  More  than 
50%  of  our  district  agents  handling 
the  carrier  boys  began  their  careers 
as  newspaper  boys  at  the  Citizen- 
News.  Many  employes  of  other  de¬ 
partments,  as  well  as  two  depart¬ 
ment  executives,  proudly  point  to 
their  route  experience  with  the 
Citizen-News. 

Through  this  newspaper  boy 
promotional  program,  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  best  of  public  relations 
with  parents,  civic  leaders  and 
school  teachers  in  our  area. 

Credit  for  our  successful  pro¬ 
motion  program  is  due  our  Dis¬ 
trict  Agents  who  train  the  boys  in 
the  quality  and  value  of  the  paper, 
as  well  as  methods  of  selling,  and 
to  our  promotion  girl.  Cherry 
Boatman,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  presentation  of  our  offers  to 
the  boys  through  ads,  brochures 
and  as  editor  of  our  carrier  news¬ 
paper. 

Detroit  News  Gives 
10  $500  Scholarships 

Ten  Detroit  News  carrier  sales¬ 
men  won  $500  each  in  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  1954  scholarship 
award  contest  sponsored  by  the 
News.  They  were  the  most  de¬ 
serving  applicants  among  the 
7,000  junior  salesmen  delivering 
the  News  in  the  metropolitan  De¬ 
troit  area. 

The  group  of  winners  and  their 
fathers  were  honored  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  attended  by  Warren  S.  Booth, 
president  of  the  News,  D.  R.  Mer¬ 
rill,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Jake  Albert,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations 
and  Roy  Boston,  city  circulation 
manager.  Mr.  Booth  presented 
the  boys  with  a  scholarship  cer¬ 
tificate  and  Webster  dictionary 
and  encyclopedia. 

These  10  were  selected  from  a 
group  of  187  carriers  who  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  awards  through  pre¬ 


liminary  tests  administered  by  the 
Student  Aid  Foundation. 

Plans  MultiVend  Machine 

John  Wisler,  who  puts  out  a 
monthly  bulletin  on  newspaper 
vending  machines,  based  on  ex¬ 
periences  of  United  Sound  &  Signal 
Company’s  NewsVend  machine, 
writes  that  cooperative  use  of 
newspaper  vending  units  on  pub¬ 
lic  property  is  leading  to  a  mul¬ 
tiple-unit  adaptation  of  News¬ 
Vend. 

The  new  machine  will  be  called 
the  MultiVend  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  shortly.  “Our  engineers 
are  finishing  it  right  now,”  he  says, 
“for  a  major  magazine  publisher 
who  wants  to  vend  three  or  more 
publications  at  the  same  spot.” 

Recognizing  that  city-owned  or 
authority  -  controlled  spots  like 
subways,  street  comers,  municipal 
parks,  etc.,  present  the  problem 
of  “all-papers  or  no-papers  deal,” 
NewsVend  is  bringing  out  Multi¬ 
Vend.  “We  plan  to  show  the  Mul¬ 
tiple  NewsVend  to  New  York  and 
Chicago  circulators  only,  unless 
interest  in  other  quarters  is  ex¬ 
pressed,”  says  Mr.  Wisler. 

■ 

New  Okinawa  Dailies 
Plan  Nov.  1  Start 

Okinawa  Star-News  Publishing 
(Company  and  the  Associated 
Press  have  signed  a  contract  that 
will  provide  news  and  radiophotos 
for  the  first  civilian  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  on  the  huge  for¬ 
tress  island. 

Okinawa  Star  will  begin  publish¬ 
ing  as  a  morning  paper  Nov.  1.  It 
will  be  followed  about  six  montlts 
later  by  the  Evening  News. 

The  venture  is  sponsored  by  a 
syndicate  made  up  of  veteran  Far 
East  newsmen  and  war  correspon¬ 
dents,  principally  American. 

Edward  R.  Kennedy  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  publisher  of  the  new  paper, 
sign^  for  the  company  and  Robert 
Eunson  signed  for  AP. 

The  Star  and  News  will  share 
the  plant  of  the  Ryukyu  Shimpo,  a 
Japanese-language  paper. 

■ 

Victor  Minahan  Left 
Estate  of  $125,000 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

An  estate  of  $125,000,  consisting 
of  $100,000  in  personal  property 
and  $25,000  in  real  estate,  was  left 
by  Victor  I.  Minahan,  editor  and 
president  of  Green  Bay  Press-Ga¬ 
zette  and  vicepresident  and  editor 
of  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent, 
who  died  Aug.  5,  according  to  the 
petition  filed  in  County  Court.  Af¬ 
ter  specific  bequests  to  personal 
employes,  half  of  the  residue  of 
the  estate  is  placed  in  trust  for  his 
widow,  and  the  balance  in  two  trust 
funds  for  three  children.  A.  B. 
Turnbull,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Green  Bay  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany,  is  authorized  to  vote  the  per¬ 
sonal  stockholdings  of  Mr,  Mina¬ 
han  in  the  two  newspapers  during 
his  lifetime. 
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STEEL 


isainiuD  Tor  Appies.  You’ve  heard  of  a  lot  of  in¬ 
teresting  ways  in  which  stainless  steel  is  now  used, 
and  here’s  another:  a  bathtub  made  of  stainless, 
where  apples  are  carefully  washed  before  being  proc¬ 
essed  into  baby  foods.  Stainless  steel  is  unusually 
well-suited  to  jobs  like  this  because  of  its  high  cor¬ 
rosion  resistance  and  unique  sanitary  properties. 


e  s  tne  newest  ining  in  vending  machines 

a  mechanical  marvel  that  will  sell  you  a  carton 
of  fresh  cold  milk  (or 
of  chocolate  or  orange 
drink,  for  that  matter) 
at  the  drop  of  a  coin. 
Made  of  USS  Steel,  the 
machine  is  ideal  for  use 
in  schools,  factories, 
parks,  hospitals  and 
other  similar  locations. 


10  bdTTie  3  bUrgiSr  or  just  to  find  a  fuse  when  the  Ughts  go  out,  you  want  your 
flashlight  to  be  ready  for  instant  action,  in  any  emergency.  And  steel  helps  to 
build  such  dependability  into  most  flashlights.  'The  flashlight  itself  is  usually 
steel,  and  they’re  making  “sealed-in-steel” 
flashlight  batteries,  too  .  .  .  with  full  steel 

protection  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  to  as-  ^ _ _ 

sure  longer  life  and  prevent  corrosion  of  ■  ~ 

the  flashlight.  ^  ^ 


How’s  the  Wiring  in  Your  Home? 

Adequate  for  today’s  power  needs? 
Ready  to  supply  “juice”  for  auto¬ 
matic  washers  and  dryers,  TV  sets, 
summer  air  conditioning  units?  It’s 
been  estimated  that  each  U.  S.  home 
uses  more  than  twice  as  much  power 
today  as  10  years  ago,  that  more 
than  ^4  of  our  homes  are  under-wired 
for  today’s  needs.  U.  S.  Steel  manu¬ 
factures  electrical  wire  and  cable  of 
every  kind  to  make  your  home  wir¬ 
ing  adequate  and  safe. 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every 
other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  aduertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  S2S  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  IRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  C0LUMIIA-6ENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Dlyhhm  el  UNITED  STATES  STER  CORPORATION,  PinSIURGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-ism 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Prepaid  Subscriptions 
Taxable  in  Year  Received 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Prepaid  subscriptions  of  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  prior  to  1943, 
had  been  carried  on  the  books  as 
income  for  the  year  they  were  paid, 
and,  following  a  plan  common 
among  newspapers,  the  publishers 
promised  a  refund  of  unearned 
subscriptions  to  subscribers  asking 
for  cancellation. 

In  1943  this  contingent  liability 
for  the  refund  of  unearned  prepaid 
subscriptions  on  cancellation, 
amounting  to  $95,686.91,  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  income  as  a  business 
expense  on  the  income  tax  return. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  ruled  that  these  unearned 
subscription  payments  were  taxable 
income,  asserting  that,  “Amounts 
collected  for  subscriptions  to  a 
daily  newspaper  published  by  you 
are  includable  in  taxable  income  as 
received.” 

The  Tax  Court  (21  T.C.  610) 
in  ruling  that  the  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Beacon  were  taxable 
in  this  manner,  said. 

‘‘Here  the  subscriptions  were  ac¬ 
tually  received  in  cash,  without  any 


restrictions  as  to  their  use  or  dis¬ 
position  and  only  business  policy 
required  a  refund  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  subscriber,  a  practice 
short  of  a  legal  obligation  to  do 
so.” 

The  Supreme  Ckiurt  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  many  years  ago  said  of 
receipts  of  this  character,  which  a 
taxpayer  may  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
pay  upon  a  future  contingency, 

“If  a  taxpayer  receives  earnings 
under  a  claim  of  right  and  without 
restriction  as  to  its  disposition,  he 
has  received  income  which  he  is 
required  to  return  even  though  it 
may  still  be  claimed  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  retain  the  money  and 
even  though  he  may  still  be  ad¬ 
judged  to  return  its  equivalent.” 

The  Tax  Court,  upholding  the 
Commissioner’s  Wichita  ruling, 
said  ‘The  doctrine  there  announc¬ 
ed  is  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  system.” 

Another  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  cited  by  the  Tax  Court 
as  authority  for  the  law  that  pre¬ 
paid  subscriptions  of  this  character 


TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURING 


SanI^iego 

"BIGGER 


S«ottl*,  Wosh.  • 
Hartford,  Conn. . 
Hciclion»o<l(,  N«  J, 
Dollot,  Tokos  .  • 
Miilodolphio,  Po. 
Konsos  City*  Mo. 
Son  Proncisco,  Collf. 


.  $256,000,000 
.  299,000,000 
.  203,000,000 
.  133,000,000 
.  120,000,000 
•  131,000,000 
21,000,000 


SAN  DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 

$270,000,000 


ONLY  with  th«  Son  Diego 
Union  ond  Evening  Tribune  i« 
your  odvertiting  "home  de* 
livered'*  to  over  90%  of  the 
bigger  Son  Diego  morket. 
This  responsive,  SATURATION 
coveroge  is  your  best  od  buy! 
It  111  <irtIT»NOmOAT  CO..  tlK. 


were  taxable  as  income  in  the  year 
of  their  receipt,  irrespective  of  any 
contingency  that  might  occur  mak¬ 
ing  repayment  necessary, 

“It  is  true  that  where  a  liability 
has  accrued  during  the  taxable 
year  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ex¬ 
pease  incurred  and  hence  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  a  deduction  although  pay¬ 
ment  is  not  presently  due  and  al¬ 
though  the  amount  of  the  liability 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

“But  no  liability  accrues  during 
the  taxable  year  on  account  of  can¬ 
cellations  which  it  is  expected  may 
accrue  in  future  years,  since  the 
events  necessary  to  create  the  li¬ 
ability  did  not  occur  during  the 
taxable  year.  Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  statute,  a 
liability  does  not  accrue  as  long  as 
it  remains  contingent.” 

Another  case  which  was  also 
cited  by  the  Tax  Court  involved 
income  from  advance  subscriptions 
paid  to  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Michigan.  The  government  con¬ 
tended  here  that  under  this  “claim 
of  right”  these  subscriptions  should 
be  reported  in  full  as  income  for 
the  year  of  their  receipt  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  refunds  Aat  should 
later  be  necessary  through  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  subscriptions. 

In  sustaining  the  contention  of 
the  government  that  Tax  Court 
said  in  this  case, 

“The  amounts  so  paid  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  publishers  without 
restriction  as  to  their  use.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  were  not  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  subscriptions  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  monies  paid  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  or  to  devote  them  to  any 
particular  use.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  claim  of  right 
theory  requires  that  the  advance 
subscription  payments  be  treated  as 
income  in  the  year  of  receipt.” 

■ 

BM  Buys  2  Papers 

Omaha 

M.  L.  Brueggeman,  until  re¬ 
cently  business  manager  of  the 
Omaha  World  -  Herald,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Benson  Times  and  the 
North  Omaha  Booster.  The  two 
throwaway  papers  now  print  about 
19,000  copies  weekly.  They  were 
sold  by  William  J.  Norman,  a  Ne¬ 
braska  Unicameral  member  from 
1939  to  1950,  and  his  partner, 
Charles  O.  Anderson. 

*  *  « 

Miss  Lois  Lauer  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  has  purchased  the  Jacson 
County  Democrat,  a  weekly  pub- 
Isihed  at  Buckner,  Mo.,  from  Jack 
H.  Terry  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Lauer  served  for  some  time 
as  editor  of  the  Kansas  Pub¬ 
lisher,  official  organ  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association. 


Tylertown  Weekly  Sold 
To  Miss.  Publisher 

New  Orleans 
Lester  Williams,  publisher  of 
Columbia  (Miss.)  Columbia- 
Progress  and  the  Columbia  Mir¬ 
ror,  both  weeklies,  recently  ac¬ 
quired  the  Tylertown  (Miss.) 
Times  from  O.  C.  McDavid  who 
has  been  appointed  state  editor  of 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Mr.  McDavid  was  editor  of  the 
Times  for  the  past  three  years 
prior  to  which  time  the  weekly 
newspaper  was  published  for  25 
years  by  Mr.  Williams. 

*  *  * 

The  Providence-Heights  (N.  J.) 
Dispatch,  owned  by  Willard  I. 
Rogers,  has  been  purchased  by 
Georgs  Hewlett,  owner  of  the 
Maplewood-South  Orange  (N.  J.) 
News-Record.  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
founded  the  weekly  paper  four 
years  ago,  will  remain  as  general 
manager. 

*  «  * 

R.  G.  Bozeman,  formerly  with 
the  Evergreen  (Ala.)  Courant, 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Dade- 
ville  (Ala.)  Record  from  L.  W. 
Cook,  S.  H.  Dunlap,  and  H.  Clay 
Pless.  Mr.  Pless  will  remain  with 
the  newspaper  as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loyal  N.  Lafay¬ 
ette  have  bought  the  Waynetown 
(Ind.)  Despatch  and  the  Wingate 
Und.)  News,  ■  weekly  newspapers 
published  for  the  last  eight  years 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Whalen. 
The  Despatch  was  the  “Dispatch” 
when  it  succeeded  the  Wayne¬ 
town  Graphic  in  1892  but  the 
name  was  misspelled  in  the  mast¬ 
head  and  stayed  that  way. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Interest  in  the  weekly  Sutherlin 
(Ore.)  Sun,  held  by  E.  J.  Mur- 
nen,  has  been  sold  to  the  other 
partners  of  the  firm,  Emery  and 
Eleanor  Huntoon.  The  assumed 
name,  Sutherlin  Publishing  Co., 
has  been  adopted  and  filed. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Lee  of  Eupora,  Miss.,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Catoosa 
County  News,  Ringgold,  Ga.,  from 
John  H.  Jones.  Mr.  Lee  formerly 
published  the  Webster  Progress  of 
Eupora.  The  sale  was  negotiated 
by  the  Dial  Agency,  Detroit  brok¬ 
er. 

*  «  « 

Paul  E.  Scharf,  former  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Lena  (Ill.) 
Star,  is  the  new  owner  of  the 
Deshler  (Ohio)  Flag.  Sale  was 
made  through  the  Dial  Agency, 
Detroit,  by  J.  H.  Pinkstone,  who  is 
retiring. 


J.  C.  Crosland  of  Arnold,  Nebr., 
former  owner  of  the  Arnold  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  purchased  the  Grant 
County  Tribune,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hyannis,  Nebr.,  from 
Carl  E.  VanScoy.  TTie  sale  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service. 


Kenneth  C.  Wells  has  sold  the 
Syracuse-Wawasee  (Ind.)  Journal 
to  W.  W.  Pauli  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  Mr.  Wells  is  moving  to  Florida 
to  enter  the  weekly  newspaper 
field.  The  new  owner  is  a  U.  S. 
Navy  captain  who  plans  to  retire 
shortly.  The  Journal  will  be  man¬ 
aged  by  his  brother,  Tony  Pauli. 
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SYNDICATES 


Ray  Helle  at  work  and  a  “punchline  panel”  In  new  comic  strip,  The  Flihbertys. 

began  to  sell  to  the  top  slicks.  Buel  Weare  Named  Canada  in  November,  1952. 

About  this  time  he  was  drafted  Publisher  of  CQ  .  ®  practicing 

into  the  Army.  Washington 

“I  was  assigned  to  a  special  ski  Buel  F.  Weare  has  been  named  ^ 

battalion,”  the  cartoonist  says.  “We  publisher  of  Congressional  Quart-  ^^''*“'1’  Am^Lan 

were  all  Norwegian-Americans,  ^^ly  News  Features.  Announce-  “"‘'y.  ^.V  American  Medical 
and  our  mission  was  to  liberate  nient  was  made  this  week  by  Nel-  Association, 
the  land  of  our  forebears.  son  Poynter,  president  of  Congres-  T  •  b.  Tt  »♦ 

“I  was  outstanding  because  I  sional  Quarterly  and  of  Sr.  Pe/crs-  „  ,,  f  ^ 

was  the  only  one  in  the  outfit  who  burg  (Fla.)  Times.  Make  Conin  Chalk  lolk 

couldn’t  ski.”  Mr.  Weare  joined  the  New  York  Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  Kino 

For  some  undisclosed,  probably  Herald  Tribune  after  service  in  the  Features  Syndicate’s  “Steve  Can- 
illogical  reason  the  Army  Army  in  World  War  II.  He  was  yon,"  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  idea 
soon  took  the  skis  a’way  from  the  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune  when  he’s  at  the  drawing  bowd. 
other  men  instead  of  teaching  one  Syndicate  and  News  Service  until  (Writes  his  own  stuff,  he  does.) 
man  to  ski  and  Mr.  Helle  and  >950,  when  he  went  to  Pans  for  It  now  comes  to  light  that  the 

company  foot-slogged  over  Europe  ‘h^ee  years  as  president  of  the  artist  is  apparently  equally  inge- 

for  the  next  two  years.  He  was  in  European  Edition.  (In  1953  he  re-  nious  as  a  speaker.  This  was  evi- 

five  campaigns  turned  to  New  York  as  assistant  to  dent  at  the  recent  International 

,  ....  William  E.  Robinson,  publisher.)  Aviation  Exposition  at  Wayne  air- 

The  latest  creator  of  syndicated  Detroit 

chuckles  i'ves  in  Westbury,  Long  Moines  (la.)  The  person  telling  the  story 

Island,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 

dren.  No  more  walking  for  him.  '  .......  u 

He  rides  in  a  station  wagon  now.  ,  n  i,  '  r"  •  emced  the  exposiUon 

,  ,  .,  Judge  Parker  Given  m  the  morning  and  afterward  had 

If  this  strip  IS  as  successful  as  1  Citation  by  Lawyers  entertained  the  audience  with  a 

come'next"  "  N.  P.  Dall^Dan  Heilman,  short  talk.  He  was  schooled  to 

,  writer  and  cartoonist  team  which  f«PC3t  the  performance  that  even¬ 
ing  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
exposition  at  the  Statler  hotel. 
Cosmetic  Ronndnp 
’Through  some  foul-up,  his 


<he  WILDERNESS 


2^  Washingti 


Ion  trained  his  troops  in  woodsman’s  garb 
to  fight  the  wilderness  as  well  as  the  enemy!  His 
scouts  had  to  read  nature’s  signs,  know  treachery 
and  trails,  conquer  forest  and  foe... were  real  men 
I  Vi  who  live  again  today  in  the  fictional  character  of 

Jed  Cooper 

American  scout,  the  hero  of  Fletcher  and  Wendt’s  thrilling 
adventure  saga  and  exciting  historical  drama  specifically  created 
and  drawn  for  the  Sunday  comic  sections.  Authentic  in  costume, 
scene,  and  fact . . .  packed  with  action  . . .  the  strip  wins  readers  of 
all  ages,  adults  and  youngsters  . . .  gets  added  approval  of 
teachers,  clergy,  patriotic  groups,  builds  staunch  friends  and 
circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager _ 

Chicago  Tribune^JVew  Yack  News 

N«ir«  Bulldina,  »ir  York 
kygnaBCUmV  Tribune  Tomer,  Ckleuoo 
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Could  you  name  the  roller  bearing 
company  that  spent  $102,436  in 
newspapers  last  year? 


This  one’s  a  famous  name  in  roller  bearings. 
You’d  recognize  it  instantly  if  we  named  it. 
Last  year  the  company  took  space  in  news¬ 
papers  to  the  tune  of  $102,436.  Obviously, 
they  don’t  just  pick  a  newspajjer  list  out  of  a 
hat.  Someone  has  to  know  his  business  about 
knowing  the  facts  of  the  newspaper  business. 
For  example,  let’s  call  him  the  Director  of 
Sales.  Must  be  because  he  reads  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  only  medium  that’ll  keep  a 


guy  posted  on  everything  concerning  news¬ 
papers. 


Big  People  . .  .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almott  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publishis 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y, 


Scrwiig  Newspapers,  Ageeehs  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  for  70  years 
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PROMOTION 


Big  Budget  Required? 
All  You  Need  Is  an  Idea 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Many  small  publishers,  and  some 
big  ones,  too,  shrug  off  any  sug¬ 
gestion  about  promotion  with  the 
excuse,  “Oh,  sure,  if  we  could  af¬ 
ford  it.” 

It  has  long  been  this  corner’s 
contention  that  money  has  nothing 
to  do  with  promotion.  Certainly 
it  has  very  little  to  do  with  good 
promotion.  Money  is  no  substitute 
for  ideas,  imagination,  or  just  plain 
ability.  Nor  is  size. 

Having  a  big  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  giving  it  ample  funds  to 
spend,  may  mean  that  you’re  going 
to  get  lots  of  promotion,  and  some 
lush  promotion.  It  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  you’re  going  to 
get  good  promotion. 

Support  for  this  contention 
comes  this  week  from  the  Falls 
Church  (Va.)  Sun-Echo,  a  weekly 
in  Fairfax  County  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  somewhat  over  6,500.  The 
Sun-Echo  has  produced  a  mar¬ 
ket  presentation  that,  in  basic  idea 
and  content,  stands  up  with  the 
best. 


a  promotion  department.  We  doubt 
that  it  has  a  large  promotion  bud¬ 
get.  It  does  have  a  promotion- 
minded  publisher.  He  didn’t  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  complain  about 
not  having  enough  money  for  pro¬ 
motion.  He  had  an  idea,  and  he 
went  ahead  and  did  something 
about  it. 

The  result  is  nothing  lush  nor 
fancy.  It  isn’t  printed  letterpress  in 
four  colors.  It  has  no  fine-screen 
engravings.  It  isn’t  fancy-bound  in 
plastic. 

But  we’ll  wager  that  this  “bro¬ 
chure,”  part  offset,  part  multigraph, 
commands  as  much  respect  among 
advertisers  and  agency  media  exec¬ 
utives  as  the  fanciest  market  data 
book  the  biggest  metropolitan 
newspaper  could  produce. 

For  one  simple  reason.  This  pre¬ 
sentation  has  all  the  facts  a  sales- 
hungry  advertising  man  wants. 
They  are  intelligently  presented  in 
orderly  fashion.  What  more  could 
any  market  book,  however  expen¬ 
sively  printed,  give  you? 

Credit  for  this  promotion,  one 
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. . .  page  ONE  News 

Take  any  outside  newspaper  . . .  read 
page  one  .  .  .  few,  if  any  stories 
about  li)li/.al>elli  .  .  .  Union  County 
communities. 

ISow  let's  see  what  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper,  the  Eli/.abelh 
l)aily  Journal,  features. 

.  .  .  corporate  city  news  .  .  .  urban 
communities  and  plenty  of  pictures^ 
too.  throughout  the  big  two  daily 
sections. 

Loeal  News  . .  .  Local  Advertis¬ 
ing  . . .  the  perfect  combination 
to  win  brand  preference  and 
the  greatest  sales  volume  for 
your  product. 
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of  the  finest  we  have  seen  produced 
by  a  weekly,  goes  to  Publisher 
Roosevelt  Der  Tatevasion,  recently 
an  Air  Force  major  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations  and  news- 
papering.  He  did  the  work  on  it 
himself,  aided  only  by  some  excel¬ 
lent  little  spot  drawings  done  by 
David  Maxwell. 

What  makes  this  promotion  even 
better  is  that  it  is  not  content  to 
promote  only  the  Sun-Echo.  It 
promotes  all  of  Fairfax  County.  In 
this  it  performs  a  public  service  for 
its  community.  That’s  a  fine  ob¬ 
jective  for  all  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion. 

More  Market  Stuii 

Of  course,  the  dailies  continue  to 
turn  in  excellent  market  presenta¬ 
tions,  too.  The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  and  Jourrml-Ga- 
zette,  for  instance,  come  up  with  a 
fine  brochure,  well  designed  and 
handsomely  printed,  selling  their 
“Golden  Zone”  market  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  market. 

Wliat  impress  about  this  book¬ 
let  is  that  it  does  not  throw  a 
bunch  of  pages  set  solid  with  sta¬ 
tistics  right  at  you.  The  statistics 
are  there,  of  course.  But  there  is 
copy  around  them  that  tells  you 
the  story  of  the  market  in  easy-to- 
read  style. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
comes  up  with  a  market  data 
folder  that  is  all  statistics,  three 
pages  of  them.  But  that’s  the  only 
function  of  this  folder,  to  put  in 
one  easy-to-file  folder  all  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  to  know  about  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  market.  What  gives  this  a 
bright  and  attention-compelling 
feature  is  its  cover — an  adaptation 
of  an  official  state  highway  map. 

For  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  the  John  Budd  Company, 
the  paper’s  reps,  produce  a  single¬ 
sheet  “Facts  for  Media  Buyers” 
that  is  notable  for  crowding  a  lot 
of  important  facts  into  relatively 
small  space.  “Gazette  going  great 
guns  in  Arkansas”  is  the  only  pro¬ 
motional  copy  Charlie  Cole  has 
put  into  this  one,  and  it  is  the 
caption.  All  the  rest  is  figure  stuff 
and  explanation.  This  has  been  so 
well  handled,  however,  that  readers 
probably  will  not  mind  the  crowd¬ 
ing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  advertisers  are  currently  re¬ 
ceiving  a  set  of  four  color  maps 
showing  family  coverage  of  each  of 
the  city’s  newspapers.  The  maps 
show  population,  families,  actual 
coverage,  and  percent  of  coverage 
of  each  newspaper  in  the  principal 
towns  in  the  21  counties,  over 
three  states,  covered  by  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  newspapers. 

Local  Opportunities 

All  business  is  local.  So  is  all 
promotion.  At  least,  that’s  how  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  figures 
it.  And  it  makes  sense.  The  Inquir¬ 
er  likes  the  "Annual  Timetable  of 
Retail  Opportunities”  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  But  it 


prefers  to  localize  this,  and  so  it 
produces  its  own,  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  area  retailers. 

"Retailing,  Midpoint  1954”  is 
what  this  excellent  brochure  is 
titled,  with  the  subtitle  explaining 
that  it  is  “a  guide  to  selling  cup- 
portunities  for  the  second  half  of 
1954.” 

“It  may  seem  somewhat  insane 
to  have  reproduced  what  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  has  done  so 
well,”  notes  Leonard  E.  Bach,  the 
Inquirer’s  general  promotion  man- 
ager.  “But  this  method  does  allow 
us  once  again  to  emphasize  our 
Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A.,  market 
theme,  and,  of  course,  permits  us 
to  include  some  Inquirer  sales 
points.  While  the  data  in  this  book 
is  nothing  new  or  startling  to  the 
department  stores  and  larger  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  we  know  that  this  in¬ 
formation  has  opened  a  new  vista 
to  the  smaller  retailer.” 

In  the  Bag 

NEA  Service  out  with  a  broad¬ 
side  promoting  Bugs  Bunny,  re¬ 
porting  that  in  its  1954  Bugs  Bun¬ 
ny  coloring  contest,  100,000  kids 
colored  300,000  sketches  clipped 
from  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  sent  them  in  for  prizes. 
Quite  a  mark. 

King  Features  Syndicate  pulls  a 
real  good  one  to  promote  the  Jim¬ 
my  Hatlo  “They’ll  do  it  every 
time”  cartoon  panel.  Sends  out  a 
barbecue  apron  colorfully  decorat¬ 
ed  with  Jimmy  Hatlo  drawings, 
along  with  this  recipe  for  a  Jimmy 
Hatlo  “laughburger:”  Take  any 
barbecue  party;  mix  in  several  fun- 
loving  people;  put  on  your  They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time  apron;  which 
serves  everyone  with  the  party’s 
best  laughs. 

Safety  Campaign 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  used  its  own  recent  staff 
photos  of  automobile  wrecks  to 
illustrate  a  page  advertisement 
headed:  don’t  kill  yourself! 
Safety-minded  merchants  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  signed  the  ad  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis. 

■ 

Emblems  Readied 
For  Newspaper  Week 

Mats  of  official  emblems  for 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 
1-8,  are  being  made  available  again 
this  year  to  every  daily,  weekly, 
high  school  and  college  newspaper 
in  the  country  by  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York. 

There  will  be  mats  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  slogan  emblem  for  1954  in 
three  different  sizes.  These  bear 
the  legend  “Your  Newspaper — 
Freedom’s  Forum.”  There  will  be 
mats  of  the  basic  long  term  slo¬ 
gan,  “The  Newspaper  Lights  the 
Way  of  Freedom”  in  two  different 
sizes. 

Newspapers  that  are  not  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Metro  may  have  the 
emblem  mats  free  by  writing  to 
Metro,  80  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Hardwoods 
Use  Suggested 
For  U.  S.  MiUs 

Washington 
The  Commerce  Department’s 
study  of  newsprint  production 
sources  and  techniques  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  detailed  report  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  hardwood  may  provide 
part  of  the  answer  to  how  adequate 
supplies  may  be  maintained  with 
“economic  accessibility.” 

Many  months  of  research  re¬ 
ported  in  the  first  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  series  (this  is  the  second 
compilation)  saw  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  to  be  found  in  the 
softwood  forests  of  Alaska  and  the 
hardwoods  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  But  the  later  phase  of  the 
study  recognizes  that  softwood  sup¬ 
plies  are  declining  while  “the  ap¬ 
petites  of  an  ever-growing,  highly 
literate  population  for  news  and 
advertising  matter”  are  increasing. 
Also,  cuttings  have  widened  the 
space  between  the  forests  and  the 
paper  mills  resulting  in  substan¬ 
tially  increased  cost  of  moving  soft¬ 
wood  for  processing. 

Bagasse  Output  Limited 

The  Commerce  Department  ad¬ 
vised  the  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  that  it  still  considers  use  of 
bagasse  to  be  feasible.  But  it 
warns  that  the  domestic  supply  is 
limited  by  the  relatively  low  sugar¬ 
cane  growing. 

“In  contrast  with  bagasse,  hard¬ 
woods  hold  out  the  possibility  of 
major  additions  to  the  supply  of 
newsprint  pulping  materials  within 
the  United  States  proper,”  the  fed¬ 
eral  experts  say,  basing  their  an¬ 
alysis  in  part  on  the  fact  that  hard¬ 
wood  sources  exceed  cuttings  by 
20%  while  softwood  supplies  are 
reducing  by  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage. 

Encouraging  facts  in  the  outlook 
include  the  existence  of  hardwood 
pilot  plants  and  established,  proved 
teehnologies,  and  very  considerable 
experience  in  Italy  where  poplar, 
principally,  is  turned  into  print 
paper. 

Several  processes  which  have 
been  tried  are  discussed  and  none 
is  discarded  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ments.  But  the  methods,  plus  the 
shorter  haul  of  lumber,  add  up  to 
lower  newsprint  costs  and  supply 
sources  in  described  areas  which 
cover  most  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Current  conditions,  out¬ 
look,  and  prospect  of  economies 
are  discussed  in  each  instance  but 
the  report  for  the  most  part  is 
concerned  with  the  technology  of 
paper-making  and  the  prospects  for 
lower  production  costs. 

The  report  estimated  that  United 
States’  consumption  of  newsprint 
this  year  would  reach  6,100,000 
tons,  compared  with  6,086,000  in 
1953.  Next  year’s  consumption 
was  estimated  at  6,225,000  tons. 
The  American  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion,  the  report  noted,  has  esti¬ 
mated  1960  requirements  of  news¬ 
print  at  7,500,000  tons,  while 
President  Eisenhower’s  Materials 
Supply  Commission  has  placed 
1975  needs  at  8,700,000  tons. 

A  report  (No.  12)  issued  by  the 
United  States  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  UNESCO  gave  a  picture 
of  increasing  needs  for  newsprint 
all  around  the  world,  due  to  de¬ 
clining  illiteracy,  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  other  factors.  It  estimated 
that  worldwide  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  1965  will  exceed  the 
1950-51  average  by  6,250,000  tons. 
■ 

Mill  in  Alberta 

Quebec  City 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  Limited  soon  will  erect  a 
paper  mill  in  Alberta.  The  Alberta 
Government  has  granted  the  com¬ 
pany  a  lease  for  a  vast  area  of 
woi^lands.  A  mill  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  site. 


June  Linage  Data 

June  linage  records  for  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  Post-Herald 
and  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  were  received  after 
the  report  was  published  in  the 
August  7th  issue  of  E&P. 

BIKMINOHAM,  ALA. 

1964  1963 

News-e  . 1,729,634  1,663,132 

New*.®  .  648,723  676,198 

Post-Herald-m  ..,1,194,882  1,080,236 

Grand  Total. .  .3,673,239  3,308,666 

HYANNIS,  HASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Timea-e .  474,292  393,442 

■ 

New  Weekly  Published 

Hartford,  Ala, 
The  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Hartford  News, 
came  off  the  press  Aug.  6.  E.  F. 
Schwenn,  publisher  of  the  Samson 
(Ala.)  News,  publishes  the  Hart¬ 
ford  weekly.  The  newspaper  is 
printed  in  the  Enterprise  (Ala.) 
Ledger  plant. 


Peron  Permits 
Private  Import 
Of  Newsprint 

Buenos  Aires 

President  Peron’s  government, 
which  has  been  distributing  news¬ 
print  for  more  than  two  years,  has 
announced  it  will  let  papers  buy 
their  future  stocks  direct  from  the 
manufacturers. 

The  announcement  did  not  say 
how  much  foreign  exchange  would 
be  allowed  for  the  imports.  The 
government  cut  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers  in  1948  and  finally  took 
over  the  newsprint  stock  four  years 
later. 

Argentine  newsprint  production 
has  been  estimated  at  18,000  tons 
a  year,  and  the  government  im¬ 
ported  some  50,000  tons  annually. 
Before  1948,  she  imported  more 
than  140,000  tons  a  year. 
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DAILY  PANELS  By  George  Hess 


Something  new  and  original  in  Panels.  They 
“Click”  where  Others  Fail. 

☆  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  QUIZ  By  Hon.  Wilton  E.  HaU 

Attains  the  “Audience  Participation”  That  Helps 
Build  Lasting  Readership.  Use  **QU1Z  HALL** 
For  Reader  Interest. 

☆  NEW  &  TEASING  PHRASE  GAME 

By  Editor  “Ken”  Woodman 

“FIND  A  PHRASE”  is  Original  and  Challeng¬ 
ing.  Busy  People  (Jo  For  It. 

TOP  ADVICE  COLUMN  By  (Jeorge  W,  Crane 

More  Than  40  Million  Eager  Daily  Readers  Es¬ 
tablishes  the  “WORRY  CONIC*’  Among  Top 
Features  In  Any  Newspaper  Classification. 

ALL  STAR  READER  INTEREST 
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“Editor  &  Publisher  is  something 

no  newspaperman  should  be  without. 
Editorially  and  as  an  advertising  medium, 
it  is  required  reading,” 


SAYS 


The  birth  and  successful  growth  of  a  newspaper  these  days  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rarity.  That  is  why,  no  doubt,  many  a  publisher  regards 
Alicia  Patterson  with  awe,  envy,  and  a  world  of  respect  for  her 
accomplishments  as  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Long  Island’s  highly 
successful  Newsday,  founded  in  1940. 

Miss  Patterson  is  descended  from  several  noted  newspapermen.  She 
is  frank  to  admit  that  it  helps  to  have  a  great  newspaperman  for  a 
father — Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  founder  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Much  that  Miss  Patterson  learned  about  newspapering,  she 
learned  from  her  father.  Her  answer  to  why  a  newspaper  succeeds 
is  simple — “If  you  have  newspaper  instinct  and  newspaper  integrity, 
you  succeed;  if  you  don’t  have  them,  you  flop.” 

Miss  Patterson  has  a  formula  for  newspaper  promotion,  too.  Promote 
a  newspaper  in  a  medium  where  it  is  read  by  big-spending,  influential 
newspaper  advertisers,  and  it  will  pay  off. 
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Safe  Driving  Stressed 
As  ‘Humane,  Economic’ 


Safe  driving  got  an  added 
boost  at  the  Daytona  Beach  con¬ 
vention  of  ICMA  last  June  when 
Clark  Farber,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman,  and  Robert  A. 
Cooke,  head  of  the  traffic  division 
of  the  ANPA,  collaborated  in  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  awards 
to  winners  in  the  annual  ICMA- 
ANPA  Safe  Driving  Contest. 

Through  the  use  of  sound  re¬ 
cordings,  the  committee  drove 
home  the  importance  of  safety  on 
the  highways  and  the  part  that 
newspaper  truck  drivers  have  in 
constantly  improving  their  safety 
record.  Typical  of  citations  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  ICMA  convention 
was  the  following: 

“T.  J.  Quilty,  of  the  Saratogian, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  went  over 
hill  and  down  dale  for  198,246 
miles,  battling  snow  and  ice  all 
Winter  and  tourist  traffic  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  without  an  accident,  for  the 
best  record  in  his  group.” 

Cooke  Sounds  Keynote 

Bob  Cooke  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  in  his  remarks  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  safe  driving.  He  said,  in 
part: 

“There  is  no  group  better 
equipped  to  increase  the  factor  of 
safety  on  the  highways  than 
American  newspapers  which  have 


the  opportunity  of  not  only  pub¬ 
licizing  safety  but  of  also  exem¬ 
plifying  it,  in  practice,  through 
careful  operation  of  its  circulation 
fleets.  Unfortunately,  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  public  at 
one  time  believed  newspaper 
trucks  to  be  one  of  the  most  haz¬ 
ardous  on  the  highways,  but  that 
has  been  refuted  by  the  accident 
record  developed  jointly  by  the 
ANPA  and  the  ICMA. 

Outstanding  Example 

“The  establishment  of  the  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  placed  the  ball 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  circula¬ 
tion  executives.  You  have  car¬ 
ried  it  safely.  The  campaign  has 
been  nurtured  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  group 
safety  existing  today  among  the 
several  forms  of  business.  When 
the  Campaign  began  in  1941  there 
were  106  managements  publishing 
185  newspapers  participating.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  year  3,259  vehicles  oper¬ 
ated  slightly  in  excess  of  75  mil¬ 
lion  miles,  experiencing  1,965  ac¬ 
cidents,  for  a  rate  of  2.61  acci¬ 
dents  per  hundred  thousand  miles. 
At  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  217 
managements  publishing  404  news¬ 
papers  were  participating,  operat¬ 
ing  5,792  vehicles  in  excess  of  135 
million  miles,  experiencing  2,705 


•  The  cherry  blossoms  help  place  it  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  But— is  it  the  Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Memorial? 

In  stereo  work  good  reproductions  are  easily 
identified  by  sharpness  of  detail . . .  gradation  of 
tones.  For  such  favorable  results  time  after  time¬ 
line  or  halftone — leading  stereotypers  depend  on 
BURGESS  MATS.  They  know  that  burgess  mats  reg¬ 
ister  every  detail  without  fail. 

There’s  no  substitute  for  quality 
...  so  it  will  pay  you  to  use 

BURGESS  MATS.  {Jefftrton  UtmorM) 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufacturart  and  Disiribulors 
of  Burgoft  Chromo  and  Tone-Tox  Molt 
Frooport,  IllinoU 


accidents  for  an  all  time  low  rate  ' 
of  2.00  accidents  per  hundred 
thousand  vehicle  miles,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  business  and  industry 
fleets  whose  exposure  to  driving 
hazards  is  not  as  great  as  those 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  whose  vehicles  travel  the 
highways  practically  around  the 
clock.  Your  fatality  rate  per  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  driving  was  .22. 

Achievement  Cited 
“The  campaign  under  the  ener¬ 
getic  chairmanship  of  Clark  Far¬ 
ber,  who  is  the  father  of  the  idea 
for  presenting  the  plaques  at  your 
annual  Convention,  continues  to 
make  progress.  The  1954  Cam¬ 
paign  which  began  January  1, 
opened  with  222  managements 
publishing  416  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating.  This  is  a  fine  achievement, 
but  both  your  Chairman  and  my¬ 
self  are  far  from  being  satisfied. 
There  are  a  large  number  of 
ICMA  members  who  are  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  campaign  and 
who  really  should  be.  The  ANPA 
is  not  restricting  the  campaign  to 
ANPA  members  only.  All  that  a 
participant  must  do  to  qualify  is 
to  declare  to  the  ANPA  through 
the  means  of  a  monthly  question¬ 
naire  whether  he  is  a  private  or 
contract  carrier  or  both,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  he  operates,  the 
total  number  of  miles  recorded 
for  all  classes  of  vehicles  listed  by 
quarters  for  each  calendar  year, 
the  total  numer  of  accidents  they 
experienced,  the  type  thereof,  and 
the  amount  of  bodily  injury  or 
property  damage  resulting  there¬ 
from.  We  do  the  rest. 

Brings  Lower  Rates 

“While  the  campaign  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  is  recognized  from  this  stand¬ 
point  by  the  President’s  Highway 
Safety  Conference,  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Traffic  Safety,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  Safety 
Commissions  of  many  states, 
much  benefit  has  been  obtained 
dollarwise  by  participants  over 
the  course  of  the  years. 

“For  example,  while  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  safety  practices  among 
the  fleets  of  newspapers  has  re¬ 
duced  maintenance  costs,  les¬ 
sened  damage  to  vehicles,  and 
created  a  fine  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  operators,  worthwhile 
benefits  have  also  accrued  to  your 
publishers.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  was  the  equalization 
beginning  June,  1951  of  the  Class 
2  property  damage  rating  with 
lower  Class  3  rating  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  of  the  U.  S.  having  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more, 
saving  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  premiums. 

“As  further  evidence  of  the 
productive  good  of  this  campaign, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters  representing  the 
stock  companies,  as  well  as  the 
rating  bureau  of  the  mutual  com¬ 
panies,  has  advised  the  ANPA 
that  they  will  equalize  Class  2 


Recruiter  for  AF 
Believes  His  Stuff 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Life  on  the  outside  seems  to 
have  proven  too  tough  for  Staff/Sgt. 
Arthur  T.  Lokey,  who  left  his  desk 
at  the  public  information  office  at 
Westover  Field,  upon  completion 
of  his  enlistment,  to  work  for  the 
Springfield  Daily  News.  After  two 
weeks  he  quit  to  return  to  military 
duties.  He  said:  “Now  I  believe 
that  stuff  I  used  to  write  to  induce 
recruits  to  join  the  Air  Force.” 


bodily  injury  ratings  .with  lower 
Class  3  some  time  during  the 
middle  of  1954  as  a  result  of  the 
records  of  the  participants  in  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign.  This  reduction  will  also 
apply  to  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  and  will  again  result 
in  reduced  premiums. 

“We  hope  if  the  campaign  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  show  good  re¬ 
sults,  to  take  up  the  matter  event¬ 
ually  of  reducing  premiums  for 
bodily  injury  and  property  dam¬ 
age  coverage  by  bringing  them 
down  to  the  Class  4  ratings  which 
will  apply  to  cities  of  all  sizes  of 
the  U.  S.  Whether  or  not  we  can 
succeed  in  doing  this  is  dependent 
upon  two  factors:  (1)  the  contin¬ 
ued  participation  of  members  of 
the  ICMA  who  are  enrolled  and 
(2)  the  enrollment  of  new  mem¬ 
bers.” 

■ 

AP  Writing  Panel 
On  N.  H.  Program 

Claremont,  N,  H. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association,  composed 
of  news  executives  of  some  90 
New  England  newspapers,  will 
take  place  at  the  Granliden  hotel 
at  Lake  Sunapee,  Sept.  9-12. 

Melvin  S.  Wax,  chairman  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Daily  Eagle,  has  announced 
that  a  feature  of  the  meeting  will 
be  a  panel  discussion  on  Sept.  10, 
on  AP  writing.  Participants  will 
be  Reiman  P.  Morin,  Pulitzer 
prize  winning  AP  reporter;  Sevel- 
ion  Brown  III,  editor  of  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Jourruil-Bulletin, 
and  Carl  Lindstrom,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
m 

J.  H.  Allison  Retires 
From  Veep  Chores 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  H.  Allison,  vicepresident  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Company  for 
the  past  30  years,  has  retired  fol¬ 
lowing  his  75th  birthday  Aug.  4. 

James  B.  Barnett  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company 
replacing  Mr.  Allison.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  has  been  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Allison  joined  the  company 
June  1,  1923.  Since  1924  he  had 
served  as  vicepresident. 
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Finnegan  Says — 

continued  from  page  19 


thinking  about  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  people  outside  the  press,”  he 
added.  ‘There  is  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  ‘due  process’ 
clause  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  as  it 
relates  to  American  citizens.” 

Mr.  Finnegan  told  E&P  that  he 
Ls  all  for  continuing  the  freedom 
of  information  fight  that  has  spread 
through  the  press  as  a  result  of  the 
vigilance  of  such  committees  from 
ASNE,  APME  and  SDX. 

Must  Keep  Up  Fight 

‘‘We  must  constantly  get  after 
secret  actions  of  government  at  all 
levels,”  he  asserted.  “People  are 
entitled  to  know  what  government 
is  doing.  Freedom  of  information 
is  es.sential  so  that  papers  can  in¬ 
form  the  people  how  their  elected 
servants  are  performing  their  pub¬ 
lic  duties.  If  the  people  are  inform¬ 
ed,  they  are  bound  to  keep  their 
government  in  line  and  to  make 
gradual  changes  without  waiting 
for  a  big  political  revolution  to  oc¬ 
cur.  The  better  informed  the  peo¬ 
ple.  the  better  the  government. 
There  is  still  too  much  information 
.salted  away  as  ‘security  informa¬ 
tion’  in  Washington.” 

Newsmen  are  generally  better 
informed  individuals  than  those  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  said  Mr.  Fin¬ 
negan.  ‘They  travel  more  and 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
things  at  first-hand,”  he  stated. 
‘They  have  done  a  lot  of  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  work  to  improve  their 
knowledge.  I  am  hoping,  by  their 
example,  other  citizens  will  do  the 
same  thing. 

“People  should  do  more  outside 
reading  and  research  on  their  own. 
You  can’t  put  every  bit  of  back¬ 
ground  into  every  news  story.  I 
hope  this  example  in  our  profession 
will  extend  to  other  groups  who 
will  do  more  reading  and  investi¬ 
gating  beyond  what  they  can  learn 
through  their  newspapers.  Our 
universities  and  libraries  provide 
a  whole  storehouse  of  knowledge. 
When  people  travel,  they  ought  to 
do  some  observing  for  themselves, 
not  be  just  sightseers.  They  should 
come  back  with  some  ideas  and 
observations  based  on  contacts 
with  people  and  information  avail¬ 
able  in  other  countries.” 


rheumatic  fever  sanitarium.  To¬ 
day  LaRabida  and  the  entire 
rheumatic  heart  field  occupy  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Finnegan.  La¬ 
Rabida  has  expanded  to  include 
not  only  more  young  acutely-ill 
patients,  but  to  serve  as  a  research 
hospital.  There  is  also  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  700  “patients”  who  are 
not  hospitalized,  but  who  are  treat¬ 
ed  through  LaRabida’s  “honae 
service”  program. 

‘Beware  Big  Buildings’ 

As  a  corollary,  Mr.  Finnegan  is 
also  concerned  with  the  shortage 
of  nurses.  He  is  working  with  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Community 
Nursing  to  enlist  more  recruits  in 
the  nursing  profession  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  working  conditions.  He 
has  helped  get  Chicago  public 
schools  to  start  classes  in  practical 
nursing.  As  a  result,  80  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  from  these  classes 
are  now  employed  in  Chicago  hos¬ 
pitals. 


He  is  a  member  of  University  of 
Chicago  Committee,  Division  of 
Biological  Sciences,  whose  aims 
are  to  raise  the  economic  stand¬ 
ards  of  scientists  and  to  explain 
the  need  for  research  scientists  to 
stay  in  pure  research  and  not  have 
to  take  other  jobs. 

“The  health  of  our  nation  de¬ 
pends  not  on  the  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  but  the  men  and  women 
equipped  to  do  medical  research,” 
he  said.  “I  remember  a  doctor 
friend  of  mine  who  used  to  say, 
‘Beware  of  large  buildings  and 
small  men.’ 

“I  think  the  same  can  be  said  in 
the  newspaper  field,  ‘Beware  of 
large  circulations  and  big  build¬ 
ings  with  small  men.’  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  true  in  government,  science  and 
teaching.” 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
an  offshoot  of  Ford  Foundation. 
The  Fund  for  the  Republic’s  pur¬ 


pose  is  to  promote  and  to  protect 
the  constitutional  liberties  in  this 
country. 

On  the  home  front,  where  Dick 
Finnegan  is  still  “more  wanted 
than  he  wants  to  be  wanted,”  he  is 
a  director  of  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau  and  he  is  “on  call”  for 
consultation  whenever  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  The  Sun-Times  have  a 
particular  tough  problem  or  policy 
to  decide. 

■ 

San  Diego  Trib  Starts 
Traffic  Safety  Series 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
is  publishing  a  thrice-weekly  series 
of  illustrated  articles  aimed  at 
lowering  the  traffic  death  tolls 
with  cartoons  showing  dangerous 
habits  of  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

Articles  quote  sections  of  the 
California  Vehicle  Code  covering 
the  situation  interpreted  by  a  local 
traffic  safety  official. 
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Storage  of  Back  Copies 


This  4"  X  4"  X  IVg"  box 
holds  800  newspaper 
pages  on  University  Mic¬ 
rofilm 
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Storage  of  back  files  becomes  a  more  serious  problem  for  you  every  year.  The 
'  ideal  answer  is  to  keep  bound  volumes  no  longer  than  10  years,  and  file  the  remainder 
on  University  Microfilm.  You  save  94  %  space — gain  many  other  advantages. 
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Favors  Hobbies  i 

Turning  to  his  own  four-year  | 
“po.stgraduate”  course  in  how  to  ' 
retire  and  still  be  active,  Mr.  Fin-  ; 
negan  said  that  every  newspaper¬ 
man  ought  to  have  a  hobby  or 
two.  and  should  start  developing  ' 
them  before  he  retires  so  he  can  ' 
keep  him.self  active  and  happy. 
“It’s  extremely  important,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “He'll  find  himself  much 
more  wanted  than  he  wants  to  be 
wanted.” 

Mr.  Finnegan  took  over  the  work 
done  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomason, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  as  president  of  LaRabida 


University  Microfilm  copies,  for  example  last  far  longer  than  newsprint.  The  record 
of  your  old.  irreplaceable  copies  is  scrfely  preserved.  You  con  handle  U.  M.  files  more 
easily,  too.  and  read  them  perfectly.  AND — Y OU  CAN  SAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR  ON  STORAGE  COSTS.  Write  for  details. 

FREE!.,.  Booklet  on  The  Best  Way  To  File  Back  Copies 
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Coaching  Clinic 
In  Greensboro 
Attracts  344 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  sixth  annual  coaching  clinic 
-during  the  week  of  Aug.  9,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Coaches  Association  and  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  News,  drew  a  record 
registration  of  344. 

Wally  Butts  of  Georgia,  Bill 
Earley  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Comer 
Jones  of  Oklahoma  conducted  foot¬ 
ball  classes.  The  basketball  part  of 
the  clinic  was  handled  by  Ken 
LoefTler  of  LaSalle,  while  Crash 
Davis  of  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  dis¬ 
cussed  baseball.  Athletic  training 
was  the  subject  assigned  Fitz  Lutz 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  10,  the  all- 
star  basketball  game  was  played 
in  the  new  $500,000  Greensboro 
high  school  gymnasium.  A  stand¬ 
ing  room  only  crowd  saw  two 
crack  squads  of  recently  graduated 
high  school  athletes  participate  in 
this  East  versus  West  cage  classic. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  13  came 
the  football  game,  and  another 
record-breaking  crowd  saw  the 
western  all-stars  trounce  the  east 
squad. 

The  1954  clinic  and  games  were 
given  a  heavy  barrage  of  promotion 
on  the  sports  pages  and  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  columns  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord.  Other  newspaj^rs  throughout 
the  state  gave  effective  cooperation. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  setting  new  attendance 
records  next  year,”  said  Smith 
Barrier,  sports  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  event. 
“More  and  more  coaches  come  to 
the  clinic  because  they  receive 
valuable  instructions  from  top  flight 
teachers;  crowds  at  the  all-star 
games  get  bigger  each  year  be¬ 
cause  people  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  future  all-Southern  and  all- 
.^melicans  in  action.” 


98— 4nd  Sfill  Looking  Forward 

Indianapolis  Rockville  Republican,  few  is- 
Most  people  look  forward  sues  of  this  weekly  have  come 
to  retiring  early  and  taking  life  off  the  presses  without  some- 


easy,  but  not  Arthur  A.  Har¬ 
grave,  publisher  of  the  Rock¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Republican. 


H  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  just  last  50  years  has  carried  his  g 
g  turned  98  on  Aug.  15,  is  look-  column.  Clubman’s  Talk,  and  g 
B  ing  forward  to  many  more  years  an  editorial  or  two  which  he  g 


as  an  active  newspaperman. 
Since  1888,  when  he  became 


has  written. 

Even  at  98  he  still  comes  to 


the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  the  office  each  day  to  work. 

Mr.  Hargrave  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Kansas  City  Daily 
for  two  years  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege.  And  for  four  years  he 
was  in  charge  of  printing  for  a 
Presbyterian  mission  in  Persia. 

Since  1934  his  son,  William  B. 
Hargrave,  has  been  associated 
with  him  at  the  Republican. 
And  while  much  of  the  burden 
of  running  the  papers  has  been 
taken  on  by  the  son,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  in  Rock¬ 
ville  that  if  the  need  arose,  Mr. 
Hargrave  could  still  go  out  and 
cover  a  story  and  keep  up  with 
Arthur  Hargrave  the  best  of  them. 


Judge  Lauds  Reporters  Springi 
Covering  Phenix  City  Have  T 

Phenix  City,  Ala. 

Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  Mont-  It’s  bee: 
gomery  (Ala.)  Circuit  Court  Springfield 


iiiiii!iii!iiiiiiiii!i!iiii!i:iiiiiii!!;!iii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  Ad  Ratc  Paccd 

.king  Forward  |  g  Circulation 

Lockville  Republican,  few  is-  g  _  ,  ,  ^  ... 

lies  of  this  weekly  have  come  g  Crams  in  Cxxm. 

ff  the  presses  without  some-  g  San  Francisco 

thing  in  them  that  was  written  B  ^ 

j  *  j  1.  .  =  Over  a  10-year  period,  circuia- 

®  ^  ^  .  B  tion  growth  has  outdistanced  news- 

Almost  every  issue  for  the  g  paper  advertising  rate  increases  of 
1st  50  years  has^  carried  his  g  members  of  the  California 
olumn.  Clubman  s  Talk,  and  g  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
n  editorial  or  two  which  he  g  ^  study  shows, 
las  written.  g  As  a  result  of  the  decade’s 

Even  at  98  he  still  comes  to  S  changes  circulation  expansion  has 
he  office  each  day  to  work.  g  been  240%  while  advertising  rates 
Mr.  Hargrave  worked  as  a  re-  J  of  the  CNPA  member  papers  have 
lorter  on  the  Kansas  City  Daily  g  gone  up  226%. 
or  two  years  after  lie  was  1  Today’s  cost  per  1 ,000  subscrib- 
-raduated  from  Wabash  Col-  1  ers  is  11.1  cents  in  contrast  to 
ege.  And  for  four  years  he  g  11.8  cents  per  1,000  back  in  1944, 
vas  in  charge  of  printing  for  a  g  CNP.\  offices  estimate. 

*resbyterian  mission  in  Persia.  B  The  specific  application  of  ad- 
Since  1934  his  son,  William  B.  |  costs  to  circulation  growth 

largrave,  has  been  associated  =  's  presented  by  John  B.  Long,  gen- 
vith  him  at  the  Republican.  1  eral  manager,  CNPA,  in  the  fore- 
\nd  while  much  of  the  burden  1  of  ‘^e  annual  California 

)f  running  the  papers  has  been  |  Newspaper  Directory  and  Rate 
aken  on  by  the  son,  there  is  no  g  Book, 
loubt  in  anyone’s  mind  in  Rock-  g  $585.44  Per  Inch 

/ille  that  if  the  need  arose,  Mr.  g  “Our  records  show  that  in  1944 
Hargrave  could  still  go  out  and  1  you  could  buy  one  inch  of  general 
:over  a  story  and  keep  up  with  1  advertising  for  a  cost  of  $259.62.” 
he  best  of  them.  1  Mr.  Long  reports.  ‘Today,  this 

=  one  inch  of  copy  costs  you  $585.44 
per  inch. 

e  •  U  la  “Costs  of  advertising  have  been 

SpringtlOld  Fapers  forced  up  to  meet  increasing  costs 

Have  Three  Picnics  of  operation;  but  so  far  circulation 

Springfield,  Mass.  have  gone  up,”  he  ex¬ 
it’s  been  outing  days  for  the  *-,<0^:1  uvi. 

SDrin2field  newsoaoers  —  Union,  figure  of  $259.62  which 


gomery  (Ala.)  Circuit  Court  Springfield  newspapers  —  Union,  ngure  or  wnicn 

judge  sent  here  to  conduct  the  News  and  Republican,  First  came  nought  one  inch  m  1944  covered  a 

grand  jury  in  connection  with  the  the  outing  for  employes  and  fam-  circulation  of  2,191,453,  To- 

vice  probe  that  put  Phenix  City  in  ilies.  The  throng  of  1,397  feasted  $585.44  buys  one  inch  of 

the  international  spotlight,  paid  on  steak  at  a  picnic  grove  and  then  advertising  in  CNPA  member 

lavish  tribute  to  the  newspaper-  the  youngsters,  plus  some  of  the  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation 

men  covering  the  story.  adults,  enjoyed  amusement  park  of  5.272,604. 


men  covering  the  story.  adults,  —  -  —  ... 

Praising  the  Alabama  press  for  rides.  These  figures  emphasize  that 

“the  courageous  and  able  manner  Then  came  the  outing  for  news-  newspapers  are  in  even  greater  de¬ 
in  which  it  has  brought  to  light  paperboys  and  girls  of  the  subur-  tnand  despite  increased  competi- 
the  evil  conditions”  found  in  ban  sections.  This  brought  1,600  ^'on  from  other  mass  media.  The 
Phenix  City,  Judge  Jones  said:  to  the  same  park  for  more  games,  women  who  work  on 


Phenix  City,  Judge  Jones  said:  to  the  same  park  for  more  games, 

“The  work  of  the  newspapermen  eats,  and  fun. 
who  are  covering  the  situation  Newsvendors — 1,800  of  them — 

here  for  their  respective  newspa-  enjoyed  their  outing,  the  41st  year- 
pers  is  outstanding  in  the  history  ly  get-together,  Aug.  11.  Winner 
of  Alabama.”  of  the  marathon  race  competed 


eats  and  fun.  newspapers  are  cognizant  of  this 

Newsvendors — 1,800  of  them —  keen  competition  for  the  advertis- 
enjoyed  their  outing,  the  41st  year-  '"8  dollar  and  reading  time.  They 
ly  get-together,  Aug.  11.  Winner  are  alert  to  give  you  a  still  better 
of  the  marathon  race  competed  product  .so  that  newspapers  will 
with  the  winner  of  the  suburban  continue  to  hold  first  place  in  the 
party  for  a  weekend  prize  trip  to  demand  of  the  general  public. 


New  York. 


Newspaper  publishing  is  big  bu-si- 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Sportonburg,  S.  C. 

10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg 


Francis  Bowles,  eldest  son  of  and  is  operated  by  men  and 
Publisher  Sherman  Bowles,  who  women^  who  realize  they  have  ‘  an 
died  two  years  ago,  presented  prizes  ohligation  to  the  people^  that  is 
to  the  winners  in  the  carrier  com-  hound  with  grave  responsibilities, 
petitive  events.  Mr.  Bowles  now  Mr.  Long  emph.xsized. 
is  working  in  the  circulation  de-  Fred  Spwrs,  co-publisher,  Es- 

partment  of  the  newspapers.  conditio  Times  -  Advocate,  was 

a  chairman  of  the  CNPA  committee 

Michel-Cather  Appoints 

Hurley  tor  Publicity  dex,  a  listing  by  counties,  and  ad- 
Michel-Cather  Industrial  Ad-  vertising  rate  lists  for  both  dailies 
vertising  .\gency.  New  York,  has  and  weeklies, 
appointed  Robert  Hurley  to  its  “With  more  and  more  people 

publicity  department  as  assistant  coming  to  California  every  day,  we 
director.  believe  the  great  markets  of  to- 

Mr.  Hurley  was  formerly  asso-  day  and  the  still  greater  markets 
dated  with  the  American  News-  of  the  future  are  in  this  Golden 
paper  Publishers  Association  as  an  State  of  California,”  reports  Grady 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  research  Setzler,  president,  CNPA,  in  the 
director.  directory’s  introduction. 
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ADVERTISER-NEWSPAPER  cooperation  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  Ail-American  Soap  Box  Deiiby  at  Akron,  for  17  years.  This 
year’s  champion  is  Dick  Kemp,  entered  hy  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News. 
He  is  shown  receiving  the  trophy  (and  a  $5,000  college  scholarship) 
from  T.  H.  Keating,  general  manager  of  Chevrolet  Motor  Division. 

There  were  151  newspaper-sponsored  races. 


Zenger  Shop 
Ceremony  Tops 
'Week'  Plans 

Tentative  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  foi  the  erection  of  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Print  Shop  in  the  great  Dome 
Room  of  Federal  Hall  Memorial 
as  the  opening  attraction  of  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

R.  Hoe  and  Company,  printing 
press  manufacturers,  own  the  orig¬ 
inal  Benjamin  Franklin  printing 
press,  contemporary  of  the  press 
Zenger  used,  which  appears  in  the 
diorama  in  the  Zenger  Memorial 
Room  at  Federal  Hall.  The  Hoe 
Company  has  expressed  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
erecting  the  walls  and  ceiling,  with 
a  raised  floor,  and  to  collect  the 
additional  pieces  of  equipment  of 
the  period  as  shown  in  the  dio¬ 
rama. 

Publicity  will  be  handled  by  Bar¬ 
ry  Urdang,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who,  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  handled 
publicity  for  the  opening  feature 
event  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Mr.  Urdang,  a  collector  of  Zen¬ 
ger  items,  has  secured  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Laurance  Bowen,  Jr., 
(maiden  name  was  Zoe  Zenger 
Boden)  to  participate  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  9:30,  Friday  morning, 
Oct.  1.  It  is  tentatively  planned 
that  members  of  the  D.A.R.  and 
S.A.R.  will  participate  in  costume. 

“Your  Newspaper  —  Freedom’s 
Forum,”  theme  for  the  1954  News¬ 
paper  Week  observance,  gains  “ex¬ 
cellent  interpretation”  in  three  car¬ 
toons  prepared  for  publication  in 
newspapers,  according  to  Jack 
Beisner,  NNW  chairman. 

Cartoonists  who  have  prepared 
the  cartoons  are  Ray  Evans,  Jr., 
Columhus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  John 
Kennedy,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Cal  Alley,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal. 

Approximately  5,400  newspapers 
will  receive  mats  of  the  three  car¬ 
toons  from  their  press  associa¬ 
tions,  it  was  announced. 

■ 

Rule  Against  Funeral 
Home  Ads  Is  Fought 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Press  Association, 
through  its  counsel,  Ernest  G.  K. 
James,  has  joined  with  attorneys 
for  the  Beckley  Funeral  Home  of 
Quesenbury  and  Webb  in  contest¬ 
ing  a  ruling  of  the  West  Virginia 
Board  of  Embalmers  and  Funeral 
Directors  prohibiting  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  case  has  been  entered  in 
Kanawha  Circuit  Court  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  In  a  hearing  last  month  the 
Court  advised  that  counsel  had 
three  choices  for  disposition  of  the 
case:  a  jury  trial,  referral  to  a 
commission  in  chancery  for  a  rul¬ 
ing,  or  a  hearing  by  the  Court. 


S.  F.  Pressmen  Sign 
Two-Year  Contract 

San  Francisco 

A 1 1  newspaper  mechanical 
unions  are  under  contract  for  pe¬ 
riods  running  from  18  months  to 
two  years  with  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  pressmen  and 
the  four  San  Francisco  dailies. 

The  new  two  -  year  pressmen’s 
contract  calls  for  a  $2.50  weekly 
pay  increase  for  the  day  side  only, 
retroactive  to  April  26.  Night  shift 
pressmen  signed  for  unchanged  pay 
but  with  two  reductions  in  the 
37'/i-hour  week.  The  work  shift  for 
night  crews  went  to  seven  hours, 
20  minutes  Aug.  15  and  will  be 
further  reduced  to  seven  hours,  six 
minutes,  Aug.  8,  1955. 

Previously  new  typographical, 
stereotyper,  mailer,  circulation, 
driver  and  photoengraver  contracts 
were  signed  calling  for  $1.50  week¬ 
ly  pay  boosts  effective  retroactive¬ 
ly  to  last  April,  with  a  $1  weekly 
boost  set  for  next  January. 

■ 

No  Longer  Free 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Publisher  Frank  Pitale  of  the 
Ventnor  Crier,  a  weekly  eight- 
pager  which  he  purcha,s^  three 
months  ago,  announced  that  free 
distribution  will  end  with  the 
Aug.  19  edition.  The  subscription 
rate  will  be  $2  a  year. 

• 

HD  Price  Up  5c 

Ottawa 

Home  delivery  subscription  rate 
of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and  Journal 
was  increased  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  week  Aug.  3.  The  single  copy 
rate  is  5c  Monday  to  Friday  and 
10c  Saturday. 


Goss  to  Increase 
England  Plant  50% 

Chicago 

The  plant  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  Chicago,  is  to  be  in- 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  Chicago,  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  50%  in  floor  area  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities. 

R.  C.  Corlett,  president  of  the 
parent  company,  is  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  the  firm. 

Arrangements  were  completed 
for  purchasing  additional  land 
and  construction  of  the  building 
was  authorized  while  Mr.  Corlett 
was  in  Great  Britain  recently. 

The  project,  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  two  stages,  will  be 
completed  in  about  three  years. 

The  English  company  has  a 
four-year  backlog  of  press  orders 
and  on  the  basis  of  present  pros¬ 
pects,  Mr.  Corlett  stated,  it  is 
likely  that  the  English  subsidiary 
will  continue  to  have  a  four-year 
backlog  for  a  long  time. 

■ 

Benefit  Nets  $5,000 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  premiere  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “About  Mrs.  Leslie,”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  San  Diego  Union  for 
the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  ofl 
the  San  Diego  Girls’  Club  for  un-j 
derprivileged  children,  netted  more' 
than  $5,000. 

■ 

Rep  for  Pikeville 

Chicago 

Mid-South  Dailies,  publishers 
representatives,  announced  that  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  they  will  represent 
Pikeville  (Ky.)  News. 


Per  Capita  Income 
3 1  %  Above  the 
National  Average 


ROCKFORD 

At  the  Top  in  Illinois 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
fiorkforh  firgialrr-firpublir 

Rockford,  Illinois 


i  BOSS ' 

JioU’O'Hai 


#  Many  features  make 


the  GOSS  RoD-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite.  i 
Automatic  push  buttmi 
control  and  mkrmneter  i 
impressioti  adjustment 
mi^e  it  Ml  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  witih  a  free  i 
wheeling  roller  bearing  i 
upper  cylinder,  it  prmn-  I 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 

THf  OOSS  PRINTINO  PMSS  CO.  ! 

>  .  seorW.  3ftt  stt«w  I 

.  '  Chicaeo  50,  HI.  j 

L  .  _  .  ■  .-jfrr:. 
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German  Editor 
Prints  Weekly 
American  Style 


Willows,  Calif. 

A  former  reporter’s  shift  into  the 
publishing  field  has  produced  the 
leadership  which  has  resulted  in  a 
|||||||■||||■|  23%  advertising  linage  increase 

and  a  35%  circulation  gain  in  the 

The  figures  are  for  the  Willows 
Daily  Journal,  purchased  by  Ed- 
win  F.  Davis,  then  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter.  May  15,  1953, 
from  the  Ed  M.  Sehorn  estate. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  since  the  purchase  and 
since  July,  1953,  has  had  as  his 
associate  John  Wood,  general  man- 
B  ager  and  formerly  of  the  Chron- 

■  icle’s  promotion  department, 

if  Classified  Leads 

Classified  led  in  the  advertising 
field’s  gains,  adding  62%  for  a 
t  ‘  '  ■  ■«  total  of  16,200  lines.  Final  figures 

^  I  were  delayed  because  the  previous 

^  ,  management  had  lumped  two  ma¬ 
lt  jor  classifications  and  the  preceding 

year  had  to  be  measur^  again. 
Wellington  “Wallie”  Washburn  Total  linage  was  127,603. 
ears  he  has  been  selling  adver-  Circulation  increased  from  2,016 
mg  Gazette.  Publisher  John  W.  to  2,749,  according  to  publishers’ 
ie”  on  latter’s  75th  birthday.  sworn  statements.  Most  of  this 
.  gain  was  due  to  the  establishment 

lllip  nOS6  Joins  of  more  than  150  miles  of  motor 

Lireau  of  Advertising  routes  in  Clenn  and  neighboring 

Colusa  County,  the  two  who  but 
Ph.I.p  L.  Rose,  formerly  editor  newspaper  execu- 

employe  publications  at  Gimbels,  report 

I  joined  the  Retail  ^partment  improved 

^^he  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Unage  and  circulation,  editorial  at- 

ac'  •  ■  ■  /"  LI  tention  has  been  unfaltering.  Just 

Before  joining  Gimbels,  Mr  recently  concluded  was  a  contest 
ise  was  advertising  manager  of  ^  Day" 

sna-Craft,  Inc.  His  experience  from  among  letter  writers  who  con- 
o  includes  h.s  position  as  assus-  ^ 

1  advertising  manager  and  assis-  Journal?” 

U  public  relations  director  at  Coverage  of  local  events  has  in- 
ne  Bryant  Inc.,  where  he  wa.s 

.ponsible  for  creating  the  firs  highlight  was  extensive  news 

use  organ  for  the  Lane  Bryant  photographic  coverage  of  a 

^  forest  fire  which  cost  15  lives.  Lo- 

i  \*r  1  1  events  of  major  importance 

Uys  Uoast  Weskly  have  all  received  metropolitan- 

San  Francisco  type  coverage. 

Lowell  Blackfort,  formerly  of  Outspoken  Stands 

:w  York  City,  has  purchased  c-  ,  .  .  marke»l  the 

e  Sharp  Park  (Calif.)  Coastside  ^  ,,  ® 

•/ft, /from  Arnold  Kloeppel  in  "Management  s  policy.  A  banks  bid 

transaction  handled  by  A.  W.  ^  h 

ypes  &  Co.  The  28-yearK)ld  ‘he  ground  th^  if  the  bank  s  ad- 
iblisher  has  been  with  Wall  ^ertising  is  to  be  effective,  the  Jhe 

ree/  Journal.  Quick  magazine,  "5'^'"  • 

mg  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal  ‘^e  shghtest  suspicmn 

d  London  Daily  Mail's  conti-  ^  adverti«rs.  The 

nt-.i  *’ank  finally  presented  its  report  of 

,  the  controversy  in  a  page  ad. 

1  1  "i.  rv  Th®  Journal  was  equally  out- 

nop-r-tunity  LJCiyS  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 

Elyria,  Ohio  “cheesecake”  to  advance  the  cause 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  pub-  of  Newspaper  Week.  Its  protest 
hed  on  Aug.  4  a  22-page  Special  to  the  public  through  its  columns 
ction  opening  the  first  of  four  was  voiced  despite  the  fact  the  pro- 
Lincipal  parking  lots.  All  down-  tested  material  came  from  the  Cali- 
wn  merchants  joined  hands  in  a  fomia  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
ree-day  co-operative  sales  event  sociation’s  committee, 
lied  Shop-r-tunity  Days.  Total  During  the  first  six  months  of 
e  of  the  paper  for  the  day  was  this  year,  linage  increased  30% 
pages,  containing  over  90,000  over  the  first  six  months  of  1953, 
e.s  of  paid  advertising.  the  Davis-Wood  team  report. 
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KNOW  the  ^ 

HAHMOND-EAST  CHICAGO 
"SUPER  MARKEr 
can't  be  sold  through 
'fringe'  coverage! 


Why?  Because  ONLY  the  HAM¬ 
MOND  TIMES  can  give  you  the 
complete,  concentrated  circula¬ 
tion  you  NEED  to  reach  .  .  . 
influence  .  .  .  and  SELL  this  dual 
city  market  of  more  than  200,000 
people  with  over  $300,000,000 
in  spendable  income!  Don’t  gam¬ 
ble  on  ‘fringe"  coverage  .  .  . 
when  you  can  depend  on  the 
HAMMOND  TIMES  to  reach  4 
out  of  5  homes  here  in  Indiana’s 
2nd  largest  A.B.C.  City  Zone. 


“SALES-WEDGE”  in  the  DUAL 
lammond-East  Clwafo  Market 


mTwipaper  NEWXSII 


FISHING  PARTY  at  a  camp  on  the  Moisie  River  in  Quebec  recently  included,  left  to  right:  Peter  T. 
Reynolds,  Abitibi  Service;  Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Lee  B.  Wood,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun;  A.  H.  Bissell,  J.  M.  Hu^r  Corporation;  Michael  B.  Howard;  N.  B.  Brodhead,  Parade 
Publication;  and  Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  (No  official  report  on  fish,  but  scales, 

at  right,  were  ready  for  weigh-in.) 


Reporter  Thanked 
By  Photographers 

San  Francisco 
F.rncst  Rapley,  reporter,  and  the 
Sun  Francisco  News  have  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Professional 
Photographers  Association  and  the 
Northern  California  Photographers 
Assn,  for  a  series  expasing  “gyp" 
photographers. 

Officials  of  the  two  associations 
described  the  News  series  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  aid  in  their  groups’  moves  to 
combat  shady  operators. 


Fishers  Return 

M{X)refield,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Fisher 
have  resumed  as  publishers  of  the 
Moorefield  Examiner  here  after 
several  years  during  which  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  carried  by  a  group 
of  their  employes.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
returned  to  active  newspaper  work 
after  five  years  of  service  with  the 
armed  forces.  The  weekly  has  been 
published  since  1845. 


IT  you  hav*  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  fant  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


means 

RtLIABtLtTY 


means  v, . 
'DEPeNDABfllTr] 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.20 
Writs  for  tampio  copy.  j 
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ATTENTION! — City  Editor  Charles  Fi^,  at  left,  and  Robert  Neiler, 
advertising  manager,  look  over  the  record-breaking  Olean  Times 
Herald  S^ui-Centennial  edition,  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
National  Guard  Armory  in  Olean. 


Oleon's  Sesqui 
Marked  with 
264-Pg.  Edition 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  Olean  Times  Herald  publish¬ 
ed  a  264-page  edition — largest  in 
the  paper’s  history — on  Aug.  14,  as 
a  kick-off  of  the  city’s  week-long 
observance  of  its  sesquicentennial 
anniversary. 

Upwards  of  19,000  copies  of  the 
birthday  edition  were  printed. 
Some  15,200  subscribers  to  same 
day  delivery  service  in  five  coun¬ 
ties  receiv^  it  at  regular  rates. 
Remaining  copies  sold  for  50c. 

According  to  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  James  V.  Bronold,  the  sesqui 
edition  contained  410,000  wor^, 
1,639  news  and  advertising  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  416  articles  with  head¬ 
lines. 

Each  of  the  eleven  24-page  sec¬ 
tions  contained  327,812  feet  of 
newsprint  for  a  total  of  3,605,932 
feet,  equivalent  to  683  miles  of 
newsprint.  Each  copy  weighed 
three  pounds,  thirteen  ounces.  A 
total  of  902  pounds  of  ink  was 
used  in  the  printing. 

■ 

Abitibi  Pulpwood 
Research  Project 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

A  40,000-acre  Woodlands  Lab¬ 
oratory,  established  by  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Company  Limited 
80  miles  north  of  this  city  for  ex¬ 
periments  to  increase  per  -  acre 
pulpwood  yield,  was  inaugurated 
Aug.  18. 

Initial  research  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  “pilot  plant”  area  of 
20,000  acres.  There,  experiments 
are  being  launched  which  aim  at 
doubling  the  pulpwood  yield  if 
possible  through  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  not  used  else¬ 
where  in  Canada  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Some  experiments  will  not 
be  completed  for  many  years  to 
come. 


MacKay  Is  Creative 
Director  at  Agency 

John  F.  MacKay  has  been  named 
creative  director  and  head  of  the 
creative  plans  board  at  Anderson 
&  Cairns,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
it  is  announced  by  John  A.  Cairns, 
president. 

Mr.  MacKay  joined  the  agency 
two  years  ago  as  copy  chief  and 
prior  to  that  had  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  copy  chief  at  Pedlar  & 
Ryan  for  a  number  of  years. 

■ 

Sports-Minded  Minister 

Indianapolis 

Occasionally  the  congregation  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  here 
finds  sports  analogies  creeping  in¬ 
to  the  sermons  of  the  new  assistant 
pastor.  But  they  don’t  mind  for 
they  know  that  the  Rev.  George 
R.  Plagenz  was  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  before 
he  entered  the  ministry. 


Calif.  Foundation 
Presents  Report 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Addition  of  13  new  members 
during  a  three-year  period  marked 
by  only  three  resignations  is  re¬ 
ported  for  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  by  Don  M. 
Wilson,  managing  director. 

Simultaneously  the  Foundation 
has  been  able  to  retain  its  surplus 
despite  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in 
dues  established  18  months  ago, 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  The  CNF’s  10- 
point  program  of  activities  is  being 
maintained,  he  advised,  reporting 
details. 

Newspaperboy  days  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair  and  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  are  upcoming 
in  September.  Defense  Bond 
awards  will  go  to  winners  in  news¬ 
paper  folding  and  throwing  con¬ 
tests  to  be  held  at  both  fairs. 

John  J.  Tuttle,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  is  president  of 
the  organization  which  includes  a 
series  of  awards  and  events  in  its 
annual  program.  A  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaperboy  publicity 
has  the  support  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  state,  Mr.  Wilson 
reported. 

■ 

Pulitzer  Change 

One  change  is  being  made  in  the 
rules  for  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
this  year.  In  the  editorial  writing 
category,  the  Advisory  Board  has 
fixed  a  limitation  of  12  editorials 
in  each  exhibit,  except  in  unusual 
circumstances.  The  Board  also 
asks  that  a  particular  editorial  be 
marked  as  basic. 

■ 

Newsprint  Ship 

The  10th  ship  in  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune’s  newsprint  fleet  was 
christened  the  Baie  Ekimeau  Aug. 
14  at  the  shipyard  in  Wales  where 
a  sister  ship  is  being  built. 


NLRB  Includes 
Mailing  Group 
In  Guild  Unit 

Washington 

Inclusion  of  mail  and  distribu¬ 
tion  employes  in  a  non-mechanical 
unit  for  collective  bargaining  at 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  was  ordered  this  week  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Elizabeth  Newspaper  Guild’s 
petition  for  an  election  was 
granted,  along  with  denial  of  the 
publisher’s  contention  that  only 
separate  departmental  units  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  business  office,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  mail  and  dis¬ 
tribution  departments  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  collective  bargaining. 

The  guild  has  represented  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  since 
1942. 

‘The  Board  has  held  that  the  op¬ 
timum  unit  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  comprising  employes 
in  all  non-mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,”  the  decision  stated. 

‘The  Employer  argues  that  the 
mail  and  distribution  employes  are 
mechanical  employes  and  for  that 
reason  should  not  be  included 
within  a  unit  of  non-mechanical 
employes.  The  Employer  appears 
to  base  this  contention  on  the  fact 
that  these  employes  operate  a  news¬ 
paper  bundling  machine  in  the 
course  of  their  work.  The  record 
shows,  however,  that  they  per¬ 
form  those  duties  customarily  re¬ 
quired  of  mail  and  distribution  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  industry.  They  are 
responsible  for  preparing  lists  of 
collections  for  submission  to  the 
accounting  office  and  for  deposit¬ 
ing  collections  in  the  local  bank. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they 
properly  belong  within  the  unit  of 
non-mechanical  employes.” 

Although  located  in  separate 
buildings  the  mail  and  distribution 
employes  and  the  circulation  em¬ 
ployes  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  circulation  manager,  the 
Board  pointed  out.  Further,  it 
said,  the  record  reveals  that  there 
has  been  some  interchange  of  em¬ 
ployes  between  the  circulation  and 
mail  and  distribution  departments, 
the  editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  business  departments. 

■ 

Worcester  Editor 
Hurt  in  Car  Crash 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ayton  F.  Smith,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Worcester  Evening  Gazette, 
was  critically  injured  Aug.  14  when 
his  car  was  involved  in  a  two-car 
collision  in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Hospitalized  in  Cape  Cod  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Hyannis  where  he  was 
treated  for  a  cerebral  concussion, 
Mr.  $mith  also  suffered  a  possible 
fractured  skull  and  cuts  of  the 
head,  face  and  neck.  Also  injured 
was  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Smith, 
and  five  others  in  the  second  car. 
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BOOKS 

Newspaper  Life  Etched 
Vividly  by  a  Newsman 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


A  VOICE  IN  THE  STREETS.  By 
John  Tcbbel.  New  York,  300  Fourth 
Ave. :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  383  pp. 
$3,95. 


The  value  of  valid  historical 
fiction  is  that  it  puts  flesh  on  the 
skeleton  of  struggle  and  chronol¬ 
ogy.  In  this  case,  it  is  authentic 
flesh  on  the  bones  of  important 
newspaper  history.  Mr.  Tebbcl’s 
book  puts  emotion,  strength,  and 
frailty  into  the  record.  Poor  fiction 
is  a  peepshow,  an  unrevealing  ro¬ 
mance,  a  sort  of  double  martini 
after  hours.  You  know  less  about 
life  after  reading  spurious  novels, 
much  more  about  it  after  experi¬ 
encing  genuine  art. 

Here  is  valid  historical  fiction  of 
newspaper  life.  In  it,  you  will  re¬ 
cognize  a  great  editor  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  You  will  relive  three 
of  the  crucial  periods  in  the  early 
ordeal  of  American  history.  And 
you  will  know  the  editor  better 
than  if  you  had  worked  as  his 
managing  editor,  because  Mr.  Teb- 
bel  takes  you  farther  into  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  money-raising  in  early 
journalism  than  managing  editors 
usually  go. 

You  will  know  more  about  the 
moil  of  heart  and  blood  pressure 
in  the  life  of  any  successful  man. 
You  will  know  more  about  that 
publisher’s  private  life  than  his 
wife,  because  his  wife,  Mr.  Tebbel 
makes  you  understand,  was  the 
lesser  of  his  loves.  There  are  spec¬ 
ific  episodes  of  “dealing”  with  poli¬ 
tical  bosses,  of  courage  in  unpop¬ 
ular  stands — and  of  publishing  on 
time  the  day  after  the  Great  fire 
in  New  York  completely  destroyed 
his  building  and  equipment. 

Timothy  Stevens  collapsed  from 
hunger  a  week  after  he  arrived,  an 
Irish  immigrant  in  the  lower-tip 
New  York  of  1835.  A  rich  banker, 
Jeremiah  Temple,  took  him  to  his 
palatial  home,  heard  his  story  and 
ambitions.  A  week  later,  the  bank¬ 
er,  as  cautious  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  with  his  money,  lent 
the  25-year  old  Irishman  enough 
money  to  start  a  newspaper  that 
became  great — and  warned  him  to 
stay  away  from  his  daughter. 

The  imagination  and  enterprise 
that  have  built  all  of  America’s 
distinguished  journals  —  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  psychological  courage, 
the  discernment  of  new  reader-ap- 
petites,  the  furious,  frenzied  com¬ 
petition — these  factors  of  newspa¬ 
per  building  come  alive  in  this 
novel.  It  is  readable-artistic  fiction 
and  vivid  authentic  journalistic 
history. 


The  fire  that  chewed  up  much  of 
New  York,  spitting  out  the  black 
seeds,  you  experience  through  em¬ 
pathy  with  the  young  publisher 
who  lost  everything  but  his  cour¬ 
age.  And  you  know  more  about  the 
early  bank  crash — which  America 
survived  100  years  before  the  “un¬ 
precedented”  crash  of  the  1930’s — 
because  the  young  publisher  saw 
the  early  one  coming.  Then  you  re¬ 
live  the  historic  draft  riots  and 
realize  that  crime  ran  wilder  in 
New  York  a  century  ago  than  it 
runs  today. 

Former  Newsman 

History  is  good  to  experience  in 
authentic  fiction.  A  good  writer 
takes  you  to  the  scene,  lets  you 
feel  the  moment,  and  makes  it  part 
of  your  life.  Mr.  Tebbel,  formerly 
on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times,  successfully 
makes  you  experience  both  the 
newspaper  problems  and  the  na¬ 
tional  cruses  of  that  period.  It  is 
authentic,  though  creative,  writing. 

And  who  today  could  under¬ 
stand  the  Napoleonic  Wars  without 
reading  Tolstoi?  Who,  in  protected 
America,  could  understand  the 
Nazi  tortures  of  2,000,000  Jews, 
had  not  newspaper  writers  acciu'- 
ately.  yet  almost  fictionally,  par¬ 
ticularized  the  tragedy  of  a  people 
and  a  time? 

Effective 

No  one  can  visualize  the  fle.sh- 
less  statistic  of  millions  except 
through  such  drama  as  that  of  a 
balding,  little  man  in  a  brown  suit, 
like  many  you  know — a  particular 
little  man  who’d  died  by  ingenious 
modern  rack  all  day  one  Sunday 
in  Munich  in  a  particular  gray 
building  while  it  was  raining  out¬ 
side. 

That  is  why  good  fiction  can  in¬ 
form  more  effectively  than  the 
mere  record:  it  can  clarify  and 
vivify,  making  readers  experience 
the  past  and  thus  know  more  about 
the  present.  Mr.  Tebbel’s  “pub¬ 
lisher”  in  this  book  is  not  idealized. 
A  writer  gets  little  reader-partici¬ 
pation  when  his  narrative  is  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Author  Is  Sensitive 

Timothy  Stevens’  really  finest 
and  only  lasting  love  is  for  a  thinly 
justified  prostitute.  And  Mr.  Teb¬ 
bel  makes  it  credible.  The  author 
has  a  sensitive  talent,  possibly  a 
preference,  for  etching  the  “under¬ 
privileged,”  the  flop-house  citizen, 
and  the  sometimes  admirable  wom¬ 
an  of  the  oldest  profession. 

He  also  gives  to  his  novel  almost 
more  than  its  supportable  share  of 


L.  A.  Examinei 
Head  Honored 

Los  Angeles 
Richard  A.  Carrington  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  is 
the  recipient  of  a  scroll  presented 
in  tribute  to  the  Examiner’s  annual 
Youth  Forum  and  his  personal 
contributions  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  youth.  The  presentation  was 
made  in  behalf  of  100  organiza¬ 
tions. 


dramatic  irony.  The  outwardly 
austere,  beautiful,  and  frustrated 
wife  of  the  hanker  seduces  Tim¬ 
othy  while  she  hopes  he  will  marry 
her  daughter.  He  marries  the 
daughter — whose  loveless,  acquisi¬ 
tive,  physical  frenzy  the  author 
handles  with  psychological  dis¬ 
cernment — returns  to  his  quite  un- 
sordid  mistress,  who  is  socially 
unacceptable  but  spiritually  neces¬ 
sary,  and  meets  his  mother-in-law 
in  a  luxurious  brothel  in  Paris.  To 
cap  all  this,  he  discovers  he  is 
sharing  his  own  mistress  with  his 
father-in-law. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Tebbel  is  richly 
aware  not  only  of  the  facts  of 
journalistic  history — but  of  the 
facts  of  life  that  drive  or  frustrate 
even  journalists,  in  sharply  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  Both  sets  of  fact  he 
illustrates  discerningly  in  this  book. 

His  scenes  rotate  as  relievingly 
as  maraschino  cherries,  red  jello, 
and  Danish  pastry  relieve  the  meat 
and  potatoes  on  a  cafeteria  coun¬ 
ter.  Yet  his  pornography  is  strictly 
intellectual,  rarely  physical.  It  can 
be  psychologically  justified — as  the 
novel’s  rich  drama  of  newspaper 
building  can  historically  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  justified,  against  a  sig¬ 
nificant  backdrop  of  national  crises. 

“Voice  In  The  Streets”  is  highly 
readable,  artistically  valid  fiction — 
and  good  journalistic  history. 

■ 

200  Fashion  Experts 
Attend  Daily's  Clinic 

Chicago 

More  than  200  college  fashion 
advisers  and  executives  of  Chicago 
retail  stores  took  part  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  fifth  annual  College 
Mixer  Aug.  1 1. 

The  mixer  highlighted  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  1954  back-to-school  news  and 
advertising  coverage  extending 
from  Aug.  7  through  Sept.  1,  and 
ranging  through  college,  high 
school,  and  grammar  school  inter¬ 
ests.  Two  pages  of  color  pictures 
of  college  fashions  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine  and  three  back- 
to-school  color  pages  in  the  Today 
With  Women  section  figured  in  the 
Tribune’s  coverage. 

■ 

Special  Jubilee  Section 

Springfield,  Ohio 

The  Springfield  News-Sun  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  sports  jubilee  sec¬ 
tion  Sunday,  Aug.  1.  The  20-page 
section  was  printed  in  connection 
with  eight  sports  events  to  be  held 
here  this  month. 


Scotland  Yard 
Ace  Retained 
In  Kidnap  Cose 

Toronto 

Fabian  of  the  Yard,  famed  for¬ 
mer  head  of  Scotland  Yard’s  Mur¬ 
der  Squad,  has  been  brought  here 
by  the  Telegram  to  try  to  solve  a 
spectacular  local  kidnapping. 

Robert  Fabian,  now  retired  at 
53  after  28  years  with  the  London 
force,  earned  his  reputation  by 
successful  work  on  some  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  most  baffling  crimes. 

He  is  at  work  on  the  eight- 
month-old  mystery  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Marion  McDowell,  a 
IT-year-old  typist  who  was  kid¬ 
napped  from  a  car  parked  in  a 
local  Lovers’  Lane,  after  her  escort 
was  slugged  by  a  gunman. 

The  Telegram  decided  to  try  to 
interest  Mr.  Fabian  after  the  father 
of  the  girl  appealed  to  the  paper 
for  help.  The  Telegram’s  London 
columnist,  Wallace  Rcyburn,  ap¬ 
proached  Mr.  Fabian  with  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  after  studying  newspa¬ 
per  stories  of  the  case  he  agreed 
to  accept  the  assignment. 

Files  Weekly 

The  Yard  man,  who  now  works 
for  the  Kemsley  Newspapers  in 
England,  is  filing  to  London  week¬ 
ly  as  the  investigation  continues. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  broken 
in  the  Telegram,  telephone  infor¬ 
mation  and  letters — some  anony¬ 
mous — began  to  reach  him  from 
people  who  believed  they  had  tips 
that  might  help  him. 

The  famous  detective  made  him¬ 
self  available  either  in  person  or 
by  phone  to  anyone  who  felt  they 
had  something  to  contribute. 

While  not  optimistic  about  solv¬ 
ing  the  puzzling  crime,  Mr.  Fabian 
said  he  believed  that  he  might  dis¬ 
cover  a  line  of  questioning  that 
“would  prove  fruitful.” 

When  the  girl  disappeared  on 
Dec.  6,  1953,  hundreds  of  police 
offices  were  directly  involved  in 
the  case  as  well  as  more  than  1,500 
civilians  who  joined  in  the  hunt 
for  the  girl.  Her  body  was  never 
found  nor  her  kidnapper  discov¬ 
ered. 

■ 

Tribute  Paid  Hearst 

San  Francisco 

Memorial  services  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst  were  held  at  his 
tomb  here  Aug.  14  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  local  Disabled  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterans  chapter  bearing  the 
name  of  the  late  publisher.  Jerry 
Hirschhaut  conducted  the  third  an¬ 
nual  anniversary  rites. 

• 

Color  in  Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  Lac,  WLs. 

The  Commonwealth  Reporter 
early  this  month  printed  a  series 
of  page  one,  section  two  color  ads 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Fred  Rueping  Leather  Co. 
Ads  were  prepared  by  the  Ralph 
Timmons  Agency,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Wichita  Eagle’s  TV 
Bid  Turned  Down 


Washington 

While  dismissing  assertions 
made  by  competitors  that  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  had  engaged  in  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices,  a  hearing  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  this  week  rec¬ 
ommended  denial  of  a  Channel  3 
television  permit  to  Radio  Station 
KFH  Company  because  of  the 
newspaper's  dominant  position  as 
a  stockholder  in  that  firm. 

The  examiner  favored  Wichita 
Television  Corporation,  Inc.  and 
also  denied  the  application  of  Tay¬ 
lor  Radio  &  Television  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Wichita  TV,  according  to  the 
report  filed  by  Examiner  Hugh  B. 
Hutchinson,  would  have  greater  in¬ 
tegration  of  local  ownership  with 
station  management  than  either  of 
the  other  firms.  Taylor,  he  observ¬ 
ed.  suffered  from  the  impediment 
of  having  other  broadcast  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  proposed  pro¬ 
gramming  the  examiner  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  Wichita  TV’s  plan  of 
contracting  with  39  area  corre¬ 
spondents  for  news  coverage. 
Agreements  provide  a  monthly 
fee. 

News  Coverage  Contracts 

Wichita  TV  has  also  placed  un¬ 
der  contract  the  managing  editors, 
city  editors,  or  reporters,  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  given  at  the 
hearing.  The  plan  is  to  cover  97 
communities  in  the  station’s  terri¬ 
tory. 

At  one  point  in  the  FCC  pro¬ 
cedure  an  attempt  was  made  by 
competing  applicants  to  require 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  president 
of  Wichita  Eagle.  Inc.  (owner  of 
50%  interest  in  KFH)  to  submit 
to  examination  concerning  allega¬ 
tions  of  “unfair  competition”  by 
the  Eagle  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rate  combinations. 

The  examiner  said  he  made  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  arguments 
and  finally  dismissed  the  request 
for  such  an  inquiry  becau.se  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  constitute  merely  a  "fish¬ 
ing  expedition.” 

His  final  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  stated: 

"We  have  expressly  found  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  this  record 
of  a  probative  character  that  the 
Wichita  Eagle  has  been  engaged  in 
unfair  competitive  or  monopolistic 
practices  or  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
achieved  a  position  of  monopoly  or 
dominance  in  the  field  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  in  the  Wichita 
area. 

No  Anti-Trust  Complaints 

“Moreover,  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Murdock  that 
prior  to  this  hearing  there  had 
never  been  any  complaints  against 
the  Wichita  Eagle  for  alleged  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  and  that  none 


of  its  officers,  directors,  or  stock¬ 
holders  has  ever  been  a  party  to 
any  anti-trust  proceeding.” 

Mr.  Hutchinson  noted,  however, 
that  the  Commission,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  its  policy  of  media  diver¬ 
sification,  has  never  required  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  submit  proof  that  a 
newspaper  has  been  guilty  of  un¬ 


fair  trade  practices.  He  did  find,  he 
said,  that  KFH  radio  station  en¬ 
joyed  far  more  publicity  in  the 
columns  of  the  Eagle  than  other 
stations;  still  the  Eagle  publLshed 
the  program  schedules  of  all  sta¬ 
tions.  the  space  donated  having  a 
value  of  between  $14,000  and 
$15,000  annually. 

Dale  W.  McCoy  Sr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  director  of  Wichita 
TV,  and  a  subscriber  to  5,000 
shares  of  its  stock,  worked  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Eagle  and  Beacon  prior  to  1944. 


Editorial 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Journalese 


What  is  journalese,  anyway? 

Well,  Webster,  sounding  as  if  he  is  afraid  of  offending  some¬ 
one,  skates  around  a  definition: 

“Journalese.  Language  of  a  Myle  considered  characteristic 
of  newspaper  writing.” 

Whatever  it  is,  it’s  not  good.  The  word  falls  dully  on  the 
ear,  like  its  notorious  brother,  gobbledygook,  and  no  one  ever 
seems  to  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  either  of  them. 

Journalese  is  partly  rags  and  tatters  which  set  some  news¬ 
paper  writing  apart  from — let’s  face  it — writing  which  has  been 
more  carefully  done. 

Journale.se  is  full  of  cliches.  Mast  inferior  writing  is  cliche- 
ridden,  it  is  true,  but  newspapering  has  developed  its  own 
characteristic  cliches.  In  the  stories  of  the  reportorial  cliche 
expert,  a  charge  ordinarily  is  not  made,  but  hurled:  a  thing 
Ls  not  kept  secret,  but  a  lid  of  secrecy  is  clamped  on  it;  rain 
and  snow  do  not  fall,  but  are  damped;  a  river  does  not  over¬ 
flow,  but  goes  on  a  rampage;  things  are  not  began,  started, 
opened,  or  initiated,  but  rather  inaiignraled  or  launched. 

«  *  # 

It  is  po.ssible  to  go  on — and  on. 

Honors  are  not  won  or  earned,  in  journalese,  but  captured; 
divisions  are  too  often  crack;  a  reverse  of  any  kind  does  not 
threaten,  but  looms;  a  development  is  not  unprecedented,  but 
precedent-shattering  (as  though  precedents  were  glass,  when 
everyone  knows  they  are  rubber);  a  scene  of  wreckage  is  not 
that,  but  a  shambles  (never  mind  that  the  word  really  means 
something  else);  expenses  are  not  cut  or  reduced,  but  slashed, 
large  buildings  are  not  extensive,  which  for  all  its  colorlessness 
still  has  more  life  left  in  it  than  the  battered  sprawling. 

All  such  expressions  have  something  in  common,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  extreme  fatigue.  If  you  can  shake  off,  for  a  moment, 
the  anesthesia  they  produce,  you  will  see  that  originally  they 
were  dramatic.  Even  if  they  were  too  dramatic  to  suit  the 
occasion — another  characteristic  ot  journalese,  not  necessarily 
related  to  cliches — the  first  few  times  they  were  u.sed  they 
jolted  the  reader  to  attention.  But  that  was  long  ago. 

❖ 

How,  then,  do  they  come  to  be  used  so  much?  The  only 
obvious  explanation  is  laziness.  These  expre-ssions,  and  many 
equally  tired  ones,  have  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  lethargic 
and  unimaginative  reporters  as  the  only  ones  that  are  suitably 
de.scriptive. 

When  reporters  are  taxed  with  the  stereotyped  flavor  of  news¬ 
paper  writing,  they  sometimes  offer  as  an  excuse  that  much  of 
their  work  must  be  done  in  haste,  to  meet  a  deadline.  This  does 
not  happen  to  be  a  good  excuse,  however,  for  it  would  be  ea.sjer 
and  faster  to  use  the  plain  language  their  cliches  conceal.  Thus 
if  the  lazy  were  even  a  little  lazier,  the  results  would  be  better. 

j!«  «  »:c 

Plain  language — the  words  the  cliche  expert  himself  uses 
when  he  is  talking  instead  of  writing — often  looks  surprisingly 
fresh  in  print.  It  will  never  wear  out,  as  the  cliches  have,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  currency  of  expression. 


Mr.  Copperud  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  on  newspaper 
copy  de.sks.  He  now  makes  his  home  in  Stockton,  Calif. 
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Sheppard  Case 
Fuse  Lighted 
By  Alert  Press 

Cleveland 

The  crusading  Cleveland  Pre.ss, 
a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  as¬ 
signed  30  reporters  to  dig  up  the 
facts  in  the  bizarre  Marilyn  Shep¬ 
pard  murder  case. 

It  splashed  editorials  on  Page  1 
almost  every  day.  Loudly  and 
forcefully,  it  demanded  that  Mar¬ 
ilyn’s  husband.  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Sheppard,  be  arrested  for  the  slay¬ 
ing  on  July  4. 

“Somebody  is  getting  away  with 
murder,”  cried  the  headlines. 

Five  separate  investigations  had 
petered  out  and  authorities  here 
and  in  suburban  Bay  Village 
weren’t  doing  anything.  For  weeks 
the  officials  of  Bay  Village  balked 
at  arresting  their  good  friend  and 
prominent  townsman.  .\  protective 
ring  was  thrown  around  him  by 
family,  friends,  officials  and  a  five- 
attorney  defense  battery. 

But  still  the  Press  hammered 
with  its  headlines.  In  a  front  page 
editorial,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Press,  wrote: 

“If  ever  a  murder  case  was 
studded  with  fumbling,  halting, 
stupid,  uncooperative  bungling  .  .  . 
politeness  to  people  whose  place  in 
this  situation  completely  justified 
vigorous,  prompt  and  efficient  po¬ 
lice  work — the  Sheppard  ca.se  has 
them  all.” 

Demanding  that  the  cover-up  be 
ended,  the  paper  hit  at  “friend¬ 
ships,  relationships,  hired  lawyers 
and  a  husband  who  ought  to  have 
been  subjected  instantly  to  the 
same  third  degree  to  which  any 
other  person  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  subjected.” 

Dr.  Sheppard  finally  has  been 
arrested  and  a  grand  jury  this  week 
indicted  him  for  the  murder. 

"I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  influen¬ 
tial  people,  public  officials  and 
friends  was  being  made  to  intrude 
on  the  free  flow  of  justice,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Seltzer. 

“We  just  walked  in  and  raised 
particular  hell,”  he  continued.  “The 
challenge  was  too  great.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  case  shouldn’t 
be  handled  like  other  murder 
cases.” 

■ 

Cass  to  Manage 
Paper  for  Ruppel 

Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Louis  Ruppel,  former  Collier’s 
magazine  editor,  has  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Cass  general  manager  of  the 
Mill  Valley  Record  and  is  return¬ 
ing  East  with  Mrs.  Ruppel. 

Simultaneously,  the  tri-weekly 
has  been  taken  off  the  market,  Mr. 
Cass  said. 

Mr.  Cass  formerly  was  for  six 
years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Record.  Recently  he  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lancaster 
(Calif.)  Ledger-Gazette. 
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Arctic  Circle  Press 
Room  On  Duke’s  Tour 


North  America’s  first  press 
room  above  the  Arctic  Circle  was 
established  at  Coppermine,  North¬ 
west  Territories,  Canada,  to  help 
reporters  cover  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  tour  of  the  Canadian  North. 

Due  to  limited  facilities  only  one 
dispatch  was  permitted  over  the 
Canadian  Government  radio  cir¬ 
cuit  to  Edmonton,  Alberta.  It  was 
pooled  and  released  by  the  four 
agencies  represented  on  the  tour — 
Associated  Press,  The  Canadian 
Press,  Reuters  and  British  United 
Press. 

Dispatch  Pool 

Dispatches  were  similarly  pooled 
at  Fort  Simpson  and  Port  Radium 
in  the  Northwest  Territories.  How¬ 
ever,  at  Port  Radium,  the  uranium 
mining  center,  government  facilities 
were  made  available  to  all  report¬ 
ers  once  the  pooled  dispatch  had 
been  cleared.  More  than  8,000 
words  were  sent  by  Canadian  Army 
Signals  to  Edmonton  during  the 
party’s  overnight  stop. 

Fifteen  reporters,  cameramen 
and  radio  commentators  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Duke’s  “pool  press 
party,”  which  accompanied  him  on 
his  tour.  His  northland  stops  were 
Whitehorse,  Yukon;  Fort  Simpson, 
Port  Radium,  Coopermine  and 
Yellowknife  in  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  Churchill,  Manitoba. 
Later  he  visited  Quebec  City  and 
Knob  Lake,  Quebec. 

Biggest  problem  for  organizers 
of  the  tour  was  getting  photographs 
and  radio  tapes  “outside”  from  the 
remote  northern  settlements.  The 
RCAF  cooperated  by  providing 
courier  planes,  which  flew  them 
to  Edmonton. 

In  addition  to  the  pool  press 
party,  which  was  flown  by  the 
RCAF,  17  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  covert  the  Duke’s  route 
in  a  chartered  plane.  Biggest  day 
for  all  concerned  was  probably  his 
visit  to  Coppermine,  where  cheer¬ 
ful  Eskimos  in  their  native  garb 
kept  both  cameramen  and  report¬ 
ers  busy. 

Press  Barred  From 
'Uncovering'  Nudists 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Newspapermen  who  were  invited 
to  “uncover”  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Nudist 
Council,  held  at  Sunshine  Park  in 
nearby  Mays  Landing  Aug.  12-15, 
found  upon  arrival  at  the  gate, 
that  they  could  not  be  admitted, 
even  though  they  agreed  to  disrobe 
— a  regulation  applied  to  reporters 
since  1948. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  B.  Pulis,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sunshine  and  Health  and 
NNC  publicity  director,  met  the  re¬ 
porters  at  the  gate  (attired  in  a 


sunsuit)  and  said  that  due  to  “un¬ 
fortunate  publicity”  given  the  nud¬ 
ist  movement  this  month,  delegates 
among  the  200  nudists  attending 
the  conclave  did  not  wish  to  be 
covered. 

Notes  on  three  addresses  present¬ 
ed  during  the  four-day  convention 
were  made  available  to  reporters 
by  Mrs.  Pulis,  who  came  outside 
to  fill  in  the  newsmen. 

An  incident  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  America  Sunbath¬ 
ing  Association,  parent  group  of 
the  NNC,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
which  resulted  in  Rev.  Braxton  B. 
Sawyer,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  being 
bodily  prevented  from  entering  the 
convention,  received  national  pub¬ 
licity  (E&P,  Aug.  14,  page  64). 
NNC  members  decided  publicizing 
their  convention  here  could  only 
harm  the  nudist  movement. 

2  Reporters  Acquitted 
On  Tresposs  Charge 

Phenix  City,  Ala. 

Two  Birmingham  newsmen. 
Gene  Wortsman  and  Clark  Stall- 
worth.  were  acquitted  of  trespassing 
charges  growing  out  of  a  National 
Guard  raid  here  which  they  ac 
companied.  The  raid  was  on  a 
tourist  cabin  occupied  by  Mayor 
Elmer  Reese  in  which  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  needle  and  several  bottles  were 
found. 

The  Birminiiham  Post-Herald 
reporters  were  dismissed  following 
a  lengthy  hearing  before  Acting 
City  Recorder  Roy  Phillips.  The 
trespassing  charges  were  filed  by 
City  Clerk  Jimmy  Putnam,  owner 
of  the  tourLst  court,  who  objected 
to  the  newspapermen  accompany¬ 
ing  the  National  Guardsmen  and 
charged  them  with  trespassing. 

Maj.  Ray  Acton,  assistant  mili¬ 
tary  chief  of  police  of  Phenix  City, 
testified  in  city  court  that  he  gave 
the  reporters  permission  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  troops  on  their  inspection 
of  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Putnam  argued  that  if 
troops  could  say  who  could  and 
who  couldn’t  accompany  them  on 
raids,  they  could  invite  anyone  in¬ 
to  a  man’s  home. 

Women's  Page  Editor 
Tours  Skid  Row 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  Denver  Post  recently,  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  what,  if  anything, 
happens  to  the  small  town  girl 
who  arrives  alone  in  Denver  for 
the  first  time,  sent  pretty  Juanita 
Rediger,  women’s  page  editor,  to 
the  skid  row  area. 

Posing  and  dressed  as  a  country 
girl  fresh  off  a  farm.  Miss  Rediger 
wandered  through  thie  roughest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  followed,  but  not 


too  close,  by  a  photographer. 

“I  didn’t  need  to  act  the  part  1 
was  to  play,”  Miss  Rediger  said. 
“I  was  scared  and  1  was  tempted 
to  turn  back  several  times.” 

She  was  approached  only  by 
people  who  “honestly”  seemed  con¬ 
cerned  about  her  welfare  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  One  shabby  man  was 
quoted:  “If  you’re  lost,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  get  out  of  here.  This  is  no 
place  for  you,  lady.  This  is  the 
slums.” 

Miss  Rediger's  conclusion  was: 
‘There  are  honest,  nice  people  in 
Denver,  even  when  you’re  out 
looking  for  trouble.” 

Reporter  Punches 
Candidate  for  Governor 

Detroit 

Irked  by  a  remark  made  about 
him  during  a  panel  program,  Frank 
Morris.  Detroit  Times  political  re¬ 
porter,  punched  Dr.  Eugene  C. 
Keyes,  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  of  Michigan.  During  the 
scuffle  which  followed  a  television 
.show,  the  combatants  were  re¬ 
strained  by  Donald  S.  Leonard,  an¬ 
other  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidate  and  former  head  of  the 
Michigan  State  Police,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Frankensteen,  a  Common 
Council  candidate. 

Mr.  Morris,  witnesses  said,  hit 
Dr,  Keyes  in  the  midriff. 

The  night  following  the  fracas, 
on  Bud  Lanker’s  WXXY-TV  pro¬ 
gram,  when  Lanker  was  interview¬ 
ing  Dr.  Keyes,  Lanker  asked  about 
the  scuffle  of  the  previous  night. 
“I  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  to  hurt 
Frank,”  said  Dr.  Keyes.  “His 
father  used  to  be  my  dentist.  In 
fact,  when  Frank  hit  me,  he  might 
have  jarred  a  filling  his  father 
put  in.” 

“Have  you  seen  Frank  since  this 
happened?”  Lanker  asked. 

“No.  but  I’ve  been  trying  to 
reach  him  all  day,”  replied  Dr. 
Keyes. 

“Well,”  smiled  Lanker,  “Frank 
Morris  is  right  here.  And  with  that 
the  veteran  political  reporter 
walked  “on  camera.” 

They  shook  hands  and  Dr. 
Keyes  apologized  to  Mr.  Morris. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  pri¬ 
maries  run-off,  Mr.  Leonard  was 
chosen  as  Republican  candidate 
for  governor. 

■ 

Surgery  Photoed 

San  Francisco 

Both  phases  of  an  eye  trans¬ 
planting  surgery  here  were  pictured 
by  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
photographers.  Ken  Adams  ob¬ 
tained  a  sequence  .showing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  eye  of  a  heart  vic¬ 
tim.  Howard  Robbins  snapped  the 
transplanting  operation. 

■ 

U.P.  Vermont  Bureau 

United  Press  has  opened  a  bu¬ 
reau  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  Richard 
L.  McCormack,  28,  who  has  been 
night  bureau  manager  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  becomes  Vermont  bureau 
manager. 


London  Times 
Alters  Setup  to 
Insure  Control 

London 

Proposals  for  re-organizing  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Times,  Lon¬ 
don’s  oldest  daily  newspaper,  to 
“ensure  maintenance  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  stability”  were  announced 
this  week. 

The  financial  re-organization, 
which  involves  issue  of  new  .shares 
in  Times  Publishing  Company  and 
the  abolition  of  a  special  control¬ 
ling  concern.  Times  Holding  Com¬ 
pany,  will  “in  no  way”  disturb  the 
existing  editorial  direction  of  the 
Times  by  Col.  J.  J.  Astor  and  John 
Waller,  the  announcement  said. 

“Shareholders  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  these  changes,  which 
are  being  made  in  order  to  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  stability  of  the  Times  in 
face  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  legislation,  taxation, 
death  duties,  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  will  guard  against  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Times  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  families  of  Col. 
Astor  and  Mr.  Walter  on  the  death 
of  either  of  them,”  it  said. 

The  Times,  first  produced  in 
1785  as  the  daily  Universal  Reg¬ 
ister,  changed  its  name  to  the 
Times  in  1788. 

A  committee  of  trustees  must 
approve  any  change  in  ownership. 
Now  that  the  Times  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  be  wound  up,  the  trust¬ 
ees  have  agreed  to  act  similarly  as 
guardians  of  the  controlling  shares 
in  the  Times  Publishing  Company. 

Times  PublLshing  Company  was 
formed  by  Lord  Northcliffc. 

The  bulk  of  its  ordinary  shares 
belong  to  the  Times  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  which  was  formed  in  1922  to 
cement  the  partnership  between  the 
Walter  family,  the  original  owners, 
and  Col.  Astor  when  he  bought 
out  Lord  Northcliffe’s  interest. 

Col.  Astor  and  his  family  re¬ 
portedly  still  hold  nine-tenths  of 
the  controlling  shares  and  the  Wal¬ 
ter  family  one-tenth. 

When  the  Times  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  is  wound  up  its  holdings  of 
shares  in  the  Times  Publishing 
Company  will  be  distributed. 

Col.  Astor  is  68  years  old.  Mr. 
Walter  is  81. 

In  effect,  the  new  stock  plan  will 
reduce  the  market  value  of  the 
ordinary  shares  and  therefore  re¬ 
duce  the  death  duty  on  them. 

Both  Col.  Astor  and  Mr.  Walter 
have  .sons  on  the  board  of  the 
Times — Gavin  Astor,  36,  and  John 
Walter  Jr.,  46. 

The  committee  which  has  existed 
for  the  past  30  years  to  safeguard 
transfer  of  controlling  shares  is 
composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  President  of  the 
lastitute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Voice  Tape  Sent 
With  Pictures 
On  INS  Circuit 

Washington 
Simultaneous  transmission  of 
news  photos  with  actual  voice  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  news  personality 
photographed  was  inaugurated 
Aug.  18  by  International  News 
Service  facsimile  network  for  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

Vice  President  Nixon  posed  for 
news  cameras  and  simultaneously 
made  a  statement  on  a  tape  record¬ 
er.  His  voice  was  transmitted  with 
the  photos  to  some  25  TV  stations. 

On  the  same  occasion,  INS  in¬ 
augurated  the  first  regular  direct 
transmission  of  news  photos  from 
Washington  on  its  special  TV  fac¬ 
simile  circuit.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  transmit  both  sight  and 
sound  coverage  of  news  from  the 
nation’s  capital  to  TV  stations 
within  minutes  after  it  happens. 

The  same  system  of  voice  re¬ 
cording  and  transmission  will  op¬ 
erate  from  New  York. 

In  his  recorded  statement  Vice- 
President  Nixon  said: 

“I  congratulate  International 
News  Service  for  pioneering  this 
most  recent  electronic  marvel, 
which  marks  another  important 
milestone  in  our  nation’s  communi¬ 
cations  system.” 

Edwin  Stein,  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  and  Dewey 
Frezzolini,  chief  electronics  engi¬ 
neer,  supervised  the  inaugural  pro¬ 
gram. 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  INS  hailed  the  voice-and- 
phofo  transmissions  as  a  new  “Pi¬ 
oneering  achievement  in  the  field 
of  news  for  television.” 

“This  will  be  a  marked  advance 
in  the  handling  of  presidential  press 
conferences,  speeches,  interviews, 
and  on  the  spot  descriptions  of 
disasters  as  shown  simultaneously 
in  the  news  photographs,”  he  said. 

■ 

AP  Sends  Mosterson 
To  Stockholm  Bureau 

Tom  Masterson,  veteran  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  been  named  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Stockholm  by  General 
Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson, 
who  will  return  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Masterson  was  assigned  to 
the  Far  East  in  January,  1946,  first 
in  China  and  then  in  Southeast 
Asia.  He  assumed  charge  of  the 
Singapore  bureau  in  EXecember, 
1948.  Two  years  later  he  was 
seriously  injur^  by  a  mob  while 
he  and  AP  Correspondent  Larry 
Allen  were  covering  a  child  cus¬ 
tody  case  which  aroused  Moslem 
elements. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  October,  1951  and  worked  in 
the  New  York  office  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1952,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  Paris. 


TEAM  WORK? — It’s  hardly  a  demonstration  of  that  in  this  gagged-up 
shot,  hut  it’s  one  way  to  show  the  home  life  of  Pat  Harmon,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  sports  editor.  He  and  Mrs.  Harmon  have  nine 
children.  (Photo  BB — before  Bridget). 


Elusive  Thief 
Lists  Loot  in 
Letter  to  Daily 

Cincinnati 
For  the  first  time  in  local  his¬ 
tory  a  “Letter  to  the  Editor”  made 
the  front  page  of  the  TimesStar. 
It  came  from  Chicago  and  was 
signed  “Shadow  of  Western  Hills.” 

The  letter  supposedly  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  burglar  who  robbed  at 
least  40  homes  here  this  Summer. 
“The  Shadow”  submitted  a  box 
score  listing  in  order  the  suburbs 
and  places  he  looted  and  the 
amounts  obtained. 

“In  eight  weeks,”  the  writer 
bragged,  “I  earned  $2,600,  ex¬ 
penses  $600.  With  the  remainder 
I  bought  a  car.” 

The  thefts  occurred  while  their 
author  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  “regular”  job  in  Chicago. 
“It  was  a  wonderful  game,”  he 
wrote.  “I  hope  the  police  force  is 
rested.  I  won’t  be  back  except  to 
live  in  Cincy  someday.  It’s  a  nice 
place.” 

Robbery  victims  who  caught 
fleeting  glimpses  of  the  thief  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  very  thin.  “I’m 
home,  safe  and  sound,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Am  not  skinny,  but  lost 
15  pounds  sojourning  in  your  city. 
Married,  with  three  kids.  Earn  $75 
a  week.” 

A  postscript  added:  “Don’t  let 
these  figures  get  out,  lest  the  po¬ 
lice  be  ready  for  a  crime  wave.” 

The  Times-Star  and  the  cops 
aren’t  sure  the  letter  writer  isn’t 
phony. 


Snakes  on  Exhibit 
In  Office  Window 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Art  gave  place  to  nature  this 
week  in  the  front  window  of  the 
Meriden  Record  -  Journal  when 
three  live  rattlesnakes  and  two 
copperheads,  securely  caged,  took 
the  place  of  the  art  exhibit  which 
usually  occupies  the  window. 

“We  found  that  people  like  to 
read  about  snakes,  so  we  thought 
that  they  would  like  to  see  them,” 
explained  Warren  F.  Gardner,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record,  who  confessed 
that  his  own  interest  in  snakes 
dates  from  boyhood.  He  said: 

“There  are  always  people  look¬ 
ing  at  the  snakes.  Even  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  will 
be  somebody  there,  maybe  a  po¬ 
liceman  shining  his  flashlight  on 
them.  They  fascinate  people. 

“We’ve  made  this  primarily  an 
educational  exhibit.  Rattlesnakes 
and  copperheads  are  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  poisonous  snakes  native  to 
Connecticut.  Besides  putting  these 
snakes  on  display,  we  carry  a  daily 
story  in  which  we  try  to  correct 
the  misinformation  about  snakes 
which  exists  in  the  public  mind.” 

■ 

New  Oregon  Weekly 

West  Salem,  Ore. 

Nelson  Bynon  has  launched  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  for  West 
Salem,  named  the  Willamette 
Guardian.  It  circulates  via  third- 
class  mail  to  families  living  on  the 
west  or  Polk  County  side  of  the 
Willamette  River  adjacent  to 
Salem. 
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Welfare  Plans 
Pose  Problem, 
Engravers  Hear 

Boston 

Smaller  cities  are  losing  skilled 
photoengravers  because  of  the  al¬ 
lure  of  welfare  benefits  in  larger 
cities,  Edward  J.  Volz  told  the 
53rd  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  here  this  week  in  his  final 
presidential  report. 

The  union’s  attempt  to  offset 
the  flow  of  manpower  away  from 
the  smaller  towns  met  with  fail¬ 
ure  in  approaches  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  employer  groups, 
Mr.  Volz  reported. 

On  the  belief  that  the  problem 
could  be  checked  by  providing 
more  comparable  conditions,  Mr. 
Volz  said  the  union  proposed  the 
establishment  with  employer 
groups  of  a  joint  board  of  trustees 
to  regulate  and  supervise  a  Wel¬ 
fare  Fund,  to  be  available  to  small 
groups  of  insufficient  numbers  to 
receive  group  insurance  consider¬ 
ation. 

“However,”  he  told  the  conven¬ 
tion,  “the  matter  was  not  favor¬ 
ably  considered  by  the  American 
Photoengravers  Association  or  the 
ANPA,  and  some  other  means  of 
procedure  will  have  to  be  devised.” 

Mr.  Volz  reported  that  14,494 
journeymen  were  employed  last 
year,  an  increase  of  363  over 
1953.  A  gain  of  74  was  shown  in 
the  newspaper  list  of  1,996  em¬ 
ployed. 

On  the  subject  of  new  processes 
in  printing,  such  as  phototypeset¬ 
ting  and  fast  etching  machines, 
Mr.  Volz  declared: 

“These  developments  will  create 
new  problems,  and  in  instances 
jurisdictional  claims  to  cope  with. 
...  In  the  final  analysis,  those  in 
on  the  ground  floor  who  arc  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  requirements  and 
trained  in  the  handling  of  a  new 
process  or  method  of  production, 
will  have  a  decided  advantage.” 


N.  Y.  News'  Narcotic 
Reward  Nets  115 

New  York  police  detectives  this 
week  were  eagerly  awaiting  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  as  a  result  of 
the  tabloid’s  $250  reward  for  tips 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  dope  pushers.  (E&P,  July 
17.  page  51.) 

Up  to  mid-week  115  persons 
had  been  arrested  for  possessing 
narcotics,  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  or  selling. 

Two  detectives,  following  up 
most  of  the  News’  tips,  have  made 
29  consecutive  arrests  and  as 
many  as  seven  arrests  have  been 
made  in  a  single  day. 

The  reward  offer  will  stand  as 
long  as  it  is  productive,  Jess 
Steam,  special  features  depart¬ 
ment,  said. 
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Paul  V,  Murphy 
New  Jersey 
Newsman,  Dies 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Paul  V.  Murphy,  66,  president 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News 
Company,  died  unexpectedly  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Aug.  17  at  his 
home  at  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Murphy  entered  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  as  a  printer  for  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times  and  later  he  became  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  and 
classified  advertising  manager.  He 
then  went  to  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  as  composing  room 
superintendent. 

He  became  business  manager  of 
the  Perth  Amhoy  Evening  News  in 
1935.  Mr.  Murphy  was  named 
president  of  the  company  when  J. 
W.  Barnhart  bought  the  paper  in 
1940. 

Long  active  in  civic  affairs,  Mr. 
Murphy  formerly  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Education  and  he  had  held  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

■ 

Rep.  Paul  Shaier 

Washington 
Rep.  Paul  W.  Shafer  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  one-time  reporter  in  Battle 
Creek  and  later  publisher  of  a 
weekly  in  Bronson,  Mich.,  died  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  Aug.  l7 
following  an  operation.  He  was 
61.  Mr.  Shafer  came  to  Congress 
in  1936.  He  was  city  editor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Moon  -  Journal 
when  he  entered  politics  in  1929 
as  an  elective  municipal  judge. 

■ 

F.  E.  Baumann 

F.  Ernst  Baumann,  72,  treasurer 
of  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company, 
died  suddenly  July  30.  Born  in 
Germany,  he  began  his  printing 
ink  education  there  as  a  young  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  Janecke  Com¬ 
pany,  whom  he  served  successively 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  He  joined  the 
Flint  organization  in  1922. 

■ 

C.  G.  Shenton 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Clarence  G.  Shenton,  66,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Reading,  Pa.,  who  com¬ 
bined  a  law  and  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  died  at  his  Summer  home 
here  Aug.  13.  An  attorney,  he 
was  an  editor  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  specializing  on  local  and 
state  government,  since  1937. 

• 

Adcock  in  Color 

Milwaukee 
A  full  color  picture  of  Joe  Ad¬ 
cock  and  his  record-blasting  bat 
adorned  the  front  page  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  on  Sunday,  Aug. 
1,  the  day  after  the  Braves’  first 
baseman  hit  four  home  runs  in 
Brooklyn. 


Grant  Wallace,  87,  former  ed- 
itor^l  writer  for  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  who  covered  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  humor  writer 
for  the  old  New  York  Sun,  after 
a  brief  illness  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
Aug.  12. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Murray,  61,  rough- 
and-ready  movie  type  assistant 
news  editor  of  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  following  an  operation  in 
Baltimore,  Aug.  13. 

*  *  * 

Valentine  J.  O’Connor,  64, 
retired  office  manager  of  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Aug.  11. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  G.  Tackie,  62,  known 
to  many  as  the  dean  of  Gold 
Coast  journalists,  and  director-edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Gold  Coast  Inde¬ 
pendent-Press,  Aug.  14. 

*  *  * 

John  Lewis  White,  former 
owner  of  Waterloo  (Wis.)  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Baraboo  (Wis.)  Sauk 
County  Press,  at  Racine,  Wis., 
Aug.  8. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Mona  Purser,  household 
columnist  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail’s  women’s  page,  in  To¬ 
ronto,  Aug.  12. 

*  *  * 

Edward  O.  Trask,  85,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Hamilton 
(Kas.)  Grit,  at  his  desk  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  recently. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Davis,  53,  advertising 
manager  of  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times  since  1949,  of  a  heart 
ailment  in  Watertown,  Aug.  14. 

*  •  * 

Stuart  Haydon,  52,  one-time 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  foreign  desk 
staffer,  of  lung  cancer  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Logue,  88,  daily 
pencil-writing  columnist  for  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Bulle¬ 
tin,  in  Williamsport,  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

JvMES  Johnston,  86,  former 
owner  of  Torrington  (Wyo.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Ewing,  69,  veteran 
district  reporter  for  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  his  sleep  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Aug.  13. 

*  *  * 

Harold  J.  Fahi,  44,  publisher 
of  Canadian  weekly  Mount  Forest 
Confederate,  and  former  Canadian 
press  correspondent  covering  World 
War  II,  of  a  blood  condition  in 
Toronto,  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

Owen  E.  McGillicuddy,  66, 
police  reporter  for  Toronto  Globe 
A  Mail,  after  a  month’s  illness  in 
Toronto,  Aug.  11. 


George  A.  G.aston,  66,  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Sun  until  its  merger  with 
the  World-Telegram  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  reporter  for  Hudson  (N. 
Y.)  Dispatch  and  Teaneck  (N.  J.) 
News,  of  a  heart  attack  in  Tea- 
neck,  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

Urban  F.  Saltus,  retired  pres¬ 
ident  of  "Worcester  (Mass.)  Labor 
News,  in  Worcester,  Aug.  14. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  John  W.  Raper,  84, 
women's  editor  of  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  Aug.  14. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  F.  X.  Belleau,  42, 
city  editor  of  Lewiston  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  for  the  past  15  years, 
Aug.  17. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Stockton, 
73,  secretary  of  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  News  Co.,  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Greensboro,  Aug.  12. 

Frank  O'ReiUy, 
Lockhoven  (Pa.) 
Publisher,  Dies 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  70,  publisher 
of  the  Lock  Haven  Express,  died 
Aug.  14.  He  had  been  ill  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1914  with  the  LcKk 
Haven  Daily  Dispatch.  He  became 
managing  editor  when  the  Dispatch 
was  merged  with  the  Express  in 
1917. 

In  1931,  Mr.  O’Reilly  became 
principal  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Express.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  was  the  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
ber  representative  of  the  Express 
for  30  years. 

His  son,  Frank  Jr.,  is  associated 
with  the  Express. 

■ 

July  Newsprint 
Production  at  Peak 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America  dur¬ 
ing  July  amounted  to  600,303  and 
578,283  tons,  respectively,  com¬ 
pared  with  579,375  and  584,967 
tons  in  the  same  month  of  1953. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau,  production  in 
July  exceeded  that  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  July. 

Through  the  end  of  July  the 
continental  increase  over  1953 
was  163,554  tons  or  4.2%. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  338,471 
tons  in  July  as  compared  with 
340,044  tons  in  July,  1953. 

For  the  seven  months  the  re¬ 
porting  newspapers  used  2,668,- 
959  tons  as  compared  with  2,- 
678,433  tons  in  1953,  a  decrease 
of  0.4%. 


Sunday  Papers 
Get  Break  on 
AEG  Reactor 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Sunday  newspapers  of  Aug.  22 
will  enjoy  a  release  break  with 
stories  and  pictures,  many  in  color, 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion’s  materials  testing  reactor  here. 

Through  AEC  and  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company,  operator  of  the 
reactor,  cameramen  were  given 
their  first  peek  at  the  installation 
Aug.  12.  A  tour  for  reporters  is 
release  date  is  6  p.m.  EST,  Aug. 
21.  Photographs  were  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  Aug.  20. 

The  reactor,  which  provides  the 
most  intense  neutron  bombard¬ 
ment  of  any  reactor  in  the  world, 
is  principally  designed  to  test  mate¬ 
rials  for  future  reactors  but  can  be 
used  to  irradiate  all  types  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  qualified  private  research¬ 
ers. 

Idaho  operations  office  of  AEC 
said  20  photographers  and  reelmen 
made  the  Aug.  12  visit.  Around 
40  writers  were  expected  for  the 
Aug.  20  tour. 

*  •  • 

Primary  Interest 
In  Technical  Press 

Washington 
The  upcoming  photographic  and 
press  junkets  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission’s  materials  testing  re¬ 
actor  at  Idaho  Falls  is  of  “primary” 
interest  to  the  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  press  and  will  produce  “little 
or  nothing”  of  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  a  commission  spokes¬ 
man  said  here  this  week. 

Asked  for  details  of  the  purpose 
of  the  special  press-photographic 
view  of  the  AEC  project,  officials 
said  the  reactor  has  never  before 
been  shown  to  anyone,  but  because 
of  technical  and  scientific  interest 
and  pending  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  designed  to 
give  private  industry  a  bigger  role 
in  atomic  research,  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  to  give  industry  a  view  of 
the  reactor. 

The  visit  was  to  be  broken  into 
two  “details”  and  photographers 
were  to  be  held  to  an  Aug.  21  re¬ 
lease  date.  It  was  then  explained 
that  any  photography  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  would  have  to  be  in  color. 

“Therefore,”  the  AEC  spokes¬ 
man  continued,  “we  gave  the  pho¬ 
tographers  an  eight-day  start  in 
order  that  they  could  have  reason¬ 
able  time  in  which  to  process  their 
color  pictures  for  the  stories. 
Newsreels  also  will  be  rigidly  held 
to  the  Aug.  21  release,  it  was 
added. 

In  summary,  the  ABC  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  “as  an  experienced 
editor,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
what  is  photographed  and  written 
about  the  reactor  will  be  of  little 
interest  to  anyone  other  than  the 
scientist  and  the  industrial  engineer 
who  may  be  concentrating  on  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  of  the  atom. 
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Sechtman  Named 
CM  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Appointment  of  Edward  M. 
Sechtman,  who  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph,  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
Baltimore  Sunday  American,  was 


announced  this  week  by  Fred  I. 
Archibald,  publisher. 

Mr.  Sechtman  succeeds  William 
M.  Mahoney,  who  retired  after 
more  than  50  years  as  a  newspaper 
circulator. 

Mr.  Sechtman  joined  the  staff 
of  Sun-Telegraph  after  having 
served  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


WANT  t(»  buy  small  daily  or  jtoud 
wovkly  rentral  L’.S.,  preforably  Ken- 
tucky.  Box  a4ia,  Kditor  &  Piibliithrr. 
WlOb  pun-hasp  outright  or  majority 
interpst  in  daily,  largo  weekly  or  ra¬ 
dio.  Ohart  Area  2  or  3.  Must  have 
good  record  of  profitable  operation. 
Proof  of  financial  reatponsibility  sup¬ 
plied.  Write  confidentially.  Box  3401, 
Kditor  &  Publiaher. 


National  AdvartMl  Space 

94TH  YEAR  publishing  local  stuff 
S.ANDERS  ABC  3 — the  grass  roots  buy 
Ceneseo,  N.  Y. 


Back  Issues  for  Sale 


N'EWSP.APER  PM — First  six  months 
June  1ft -IVea'ember  31,  1940.  Com¬ 

plete.  Excellent  condition.  Box  3443, 

E<litor  &  Publisher. _ 

Y.  MORXI.VO  Telegraph  file  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  19.")2  to  date.  Top  condition. 
Year-Month-Single  copies.  Box  3444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Circulation  Supplies 

MR.  CIROUliATION  KANAORR 
Is  YOUR  paper  going  to  be  delireired 
in  a  Wet,  Sloppy  Condition,  every 
time  it  rains  or  anows  this  fall  and 
winter! 

OUR  White  waxed,  printed,  water 
repellent  bags  can  stop  that  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY.  Send  for  Samples,  Prices. 
J.  HALSTEAD  A  CO.,  Chicago  27,  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

Offering  Piece-Meal 
All  of  the 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 
of  the  former 
Press  &  Plate  Co. 

4610  Beidler  Rd.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
(20  miles  East  of  Cleveland 
on  Route  20) 

PRESS  ROOM 

3  UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  Press  — 
22%";  double  folder,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  AC  drive. 

On  Substructure  with  HOE  3  Arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  and  pasters,  Rub- 
iK-r  Rollers,  2  C.Vl’CO  Color  Foun¬ 
tains,  etc. 


4  UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  Press  — 
23-9/16";  Steel  cylinders,  roller 
bearings,  spray  fountains,  double 
folder,  balloon  former,  DC  Drive. 
On  Substructure  with  3  Arm  reels 
and  tensions.  This  Press  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Cleveland  News  and 
is  now  in  storage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STEREOTYPE 

ST.VHI  Curved  Master  Router,  22 
41  Steel  Makeup  Turtles 
OOMPLETE  Flat  Sters-o  equipment 
consisting  of  easting  boxes,  trim¬ 
mer,  Royal  router,  seoreher  remelt 
jmt,  Margach  water  cooled  mold*. 
•  •  •  •  • 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  timee  @  46c  line  each  inaertion;  3  @  60e;  2  @  66c:  1  &  66c 
Add  16c  for  ^x  Service 

ALT.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  inaertion;  3  &  96o;  2  @  $1.00;  1  O  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum;  16c  additional  for  box  aervice. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 

(JOUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviationa  (add  1  line  for  box  informa- 
Uon),  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
OAtly.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnpBCC*  Editor  ft  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Ttmes  Tower, 
^•^■^•'***’**  New  York  30,  New  York,  Phone.  BByaot  0-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PubUcadons  for  Sale 


WE  liiiiidle  Only  Substantial  Dailies 
And  Weeklies.  Other  Brokers  Do  Not 
Have  Our  Listings.  Queries  invited. 
J.  R.  (iABBEKT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  t.'alifornia 
★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
saU's  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Styi>es 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

.'»■  Califor-nia. _ 

For  Iwtter  newspaper  properties, 
(tood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

SALKS,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  XEW.SPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta  Ga. 


JOSEPH  AXTHO-XY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
101.)l>  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

LhlN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  nad  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
.MID-WEST  Newspaper  Ol>portunitics 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
K>tahlished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

MID -WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H  KOOH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Oity,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NBWiSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purixises 
Experienced  court  witness 
Have  buyers  for  sizeable  daily. 

Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPR.AISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes.  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Ri'financing, 
.Mf>rtgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  ipurchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob- 
ems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


WRITE  fog  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newopaper  buy*.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Atsoclates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 

Angeles  29,  Oaliforata. _ 

WEEKLY  Newspaper  in  Nassau  coun¬ 
ty  with  own  printing  equipment  must 
sacrifice,  $10,000  down.  Box  3335, 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  56  A B<“  weekly  irTThe 
$.50, 000-gross  class.  Not  a  “choapie” 
but  ideal  for  the  man  wlio  insists  on 
the  best  and  won't  take  less.  $20,000 
down  required.  Write  fully!  The 
DI.\L  Ageuey,  Detroit  1.  Mieh. 
H.VWAIIAX  ISLANDS!  How  would 
you  like  to  live  in  fabulous  Hawaii 
on  tile  most  lH‘aiitifnl  beach  in  all 
the  islands  t  Here  is  a  rare  op|«)rtu- 
nity  to  combine  that  kind  of  living 
with  oi>eration  of  a  very  fine  news- 
I>aiH'r.  This  paper  is  growing  like  a 
tropical  Hower.  It  grossed  $34,000  in 
1953  and  will  top  $70,000  this  year. 
Serves  an  area  ol  40,000  people. 
Owner  has  pressing  reasons  for  quick 
sale,  and  will  take  $33,000  cash. 
Buyer  should  have  expansion  capital 
as  plant  needs  more  equipment.  Busi¬ 
ness  now  being  turne<l  away.  New 
slw>|>ping  center  just  opened  features 
finest  stores  in  Hawaii.  Exclusive 
listing  of  W.  StyiM-s  &  Co.,  625 
Market  .Street,  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
.SEASON.AL  shopper,  high  quality, 
year-round  potential  in  booming  re¬ 
sort  area.  1953  net  $4,300  on  15  is¬ 
sues.  Perfect  living,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Office-residence,  no  plant.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3201,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  weeklies.  Gross— $63,000.  Net 
— $19,000.  Only  $10,000  down  if  pur¬ 
chase  completed  by  October  1.  Box 
3400.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  $35,000  gross  class;  equipment 
all  nearly  new.  Oil  economy.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Publications  Wanted 

$25,000  TO  $50,000  CASH 
Down  payment  for  your  California 
weekly  or  email  daily.  New  York 
newspaperman,  veteran,  now  on  coast 
looking  for  right  property.  Wire  or 
write  Ray  Lapica,  c/o  M.  P.  Novak, 
1811  Effie  Street,  Los  Angeles  26, 

California. _ 

YOUNG  experience<l  inihlisher  wants 
unopposed  weekly  or  small  daily  with 
plant  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  .Able  to 
make  substantial  down  payment  on 
right  property.  This  ad  placed  by 
principal  (not  broker)  who  will  bold 
all  replies  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
3436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATED  FEATURES — Aa  Low 
at  $.26  per  week.  EDWARD  DIOKIN- 
ON,  126  Argyle  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.T. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

•Are  you  the  last  one  on  tlic  Office 
reading  list  ! 

Then  enter  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription  to  your  liome 
address. 

—  $6.50  —  one  full  year  (52)  issues 
Write  GMUB,  Kditor  &  Publislier. 


_ Press  Engineers 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  reitair  presses 
A  N  Y  W  HERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 
E.  I*.  WALL.MAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rwkford _ Illinois 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


DISMANTLE!)— MOVED— IKHECTED 
.Servici' — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-hed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Lyiidhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

2  MODEL  8  Linotypes  532710 — 
632711 

I  MODEL  33  Display  Linotype 

6.55291  1/72  —  3/90  Wide  Maga¬ 
zines,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  feeder, 
gas  pot. 

10  FULL  Length  and  Split  magazines 

35  FONTS  Linotype  mats,  morlern 
faces,  (Send  (or  list) 


C  AND  O  MORRISON  de  luxe  saw 
CH.ALLKNGE  proof  press,  2028  KP 
G.ALLEY  Cabinets,  galleys,  proof 
desk,  dump  trucks.  Miscellaneous 
equipment. 


65  TONS  Newsprint — 66"— 25!^"  — 
16%" 

DeVlLBISS  .Air  Compressor,  2  HP 

ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE  SALE 

BEN  SHUL*MAN  AS*SOCIATES 

4610  Beidler  Rd.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
Telephone  Willoughby  2-7003 


Compodng  Room 

LINOTYI’E  .MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  C.  Roth,  2001i  W,  24,  NYC,  11. 

LINOTA'PES  and  Intcrtypes,  Models 
5.  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  maeliines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eiglit  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Macliine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Pliiladelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  ROLL  OR  CARS — Fine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
-ALgonquin  4-8728,  New  York  City. 


Press  Room 


HCE  RCTARY 
32  Page  Press 

I’ress  22-%  Cutoff. 

AC  or  D<.'  Drive; 
StereotyiH"  available. 

TCMPKINS 

712  So.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  HI. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room _ 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  HL’LLKTIX 
tiO  HOK  UNITS  with  20  KOLDERS 
iivailHble  >8  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  and  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

HOE  AND  GOSS 

single  and  Double  Width  Presses 
Every  size  and  Description. 

•  •  • 

Write  Us  Your  Requirements. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

jOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3€,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9  1132 


TWO  lOO-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Also  M,  35, 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  Qeorge  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


33-PACNE]  single  width  Oosi  Press, 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
Color  Cylinder 

23-9/16  cut-off 
40  b.p.  AC  motor 
Cutler-  Hammer  conveyor 
Ink  tank  with  pump. 

In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  abont  January  1,  1955. 

Call  or  write  Frank  Duncan 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


SACRIFICE 

4  6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAL— 
22  34"  Double  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Reels. 
AVAILABLE  I.M.MRDIATBLY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.'.00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3«,  N.  Y. 


64  P.4GE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9*  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  .\C  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printing  Ma<-hinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  -Vvenuc,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicago — Detroit.  _ 

OUTLER-HAMMER  paper  oonveyor 
80  feet  long.  AO  motor.  Oeorgs  0. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 


16-PAQE  HOE  with  Stereotype  Equip¬ 
ment. 

24-PAGE  Hoe  StraightUne,  single 
width  press  with  stereotype  equipment. 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 2234"  cutoff. 

H.ALL  Form  Tablet  and  elevating 
Tables. 

Furnaces — all  sizes 
FLAT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
ROYLE  and  Wetel  Flat  Routers. 
WEStM.  Electric  Proof  Presses  and 
other  makes. 

.Send  for  current  lists: 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  2234  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  Press 
4  Units  2234  Cutoff. 

Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  GrifRths  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  2134"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1 
Press  Room _  ■ 


FOR  SALE 

(In  Los  Angeles) 

HOE  DECK  TYPE 
STEEL  PRESSES 

Web  Numbers  256^-2566—2567 

THESE  are  roller  bearing  machines; 
new  in  1921) ;  used  sparingly  since 
1948;  each  with  2  pairs  of  folders 
and  a  single  pair  of  top  formers; 
21!.4"  cutoff;  90®  stagger;  resersible 
cylinders;  full  complement  of  angle 
bars — a  very  flexible  press.  Price 
nominal;  must  be  moved. 

Apply  Hearst  Newspapers, 
Room  227,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

or  Business  Manager 
Los  Angeles  Examiner, 

Los  Angeles,  Califonia 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspai>er  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  Refer- 
ences.  422  W.  8tb.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

NOW  available  due  to  consolidation 
Hoe  scmi-cylindrical  double  width 
straight  pattern  five  unit  press,  num¬ 
ber  1916,  floor  fed,  22  34  cutoff,  twin 
folders,  press  now  in  operation.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  H.  Meador,  Clarion 
Ledger-Daily  News,  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, _ 

PRESS  IX)R  SALE 
Must  move  quickly — need  the  room. 
Duplex  mo4leI  .V-B,  double  action 
press,  including  tabloid  trimmer,  32 
chases,  two  sets  rollers,  static  elim¬ 
inators;  10  HP  variable  si>eed  motor. 
Inquire:  KLEIN  Publishers.  Oak- 

hurst,  New  Jersey,  Phone  LOng 
Branch  6-4550. 


Used  Presses 

44  since  newspapers  constantly  are 
.replacing  jiresses  with  new  (iOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa- 
.pers  of  all  sixes. 

44(JO>SS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  si>ecific  needs. 

★  (X)KKESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS  High  SiHH-d  Magazine  or  new«- 
paper  press,  eapable  of  producing  64 
page  eomic,  32  page  tabloid.  16  page 
newspaper,  9"  x  12"  signature.  2234" 
eut-off.  Four  )>lates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernized  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Pajme  .Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 


Photo  Engraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE — Engraving  equipment — 
Camera  11x14,  Tasope  vacuum  print¬ 
er,  etcher,  router  with  high  speed 
motor,  plate  wbirler.  halftone  screens, 
all  $500,  or  by  units.  Spirit  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  PuDxsutswoey.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


_ Stereotype 

FOR  -SALE;  cheap  closeouts,  5,000- 
lb.  Kemp  lino  melting  furnace  with 
water  eooled  molds  and  electric 
HoLsts,  Claybourne  heavy  duty  preci¬ 
sion  roughing  and  shaving  machine, 
Ostrander  Seymour  router,  inframatic 
mat  drier,  .5  column  casting  box. 
Printer  a  ft  Representatives,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ONE  Goss  Model  S-45  Mat  Roller 

ONE  Lake  Erie  Directomat,  top  end 
bottom  heated. 

ONE  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  complete 
with  3-ton  pot,  electrically  heated, 
pneumatic  pump,  vacuum  hack  on 
casting  box. 

THIS  equipment  three  years  old.  Used 
very  littJe  and  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  or  Call: 

HARRY  EYBERS 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  * 
TIMES  HERALD 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


7-COLUMN,  sliding  knife,  flat  shaver 
with  2  HP,  AC  motor,  $195.  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


CHASES 
FOR  SALE 

Sixty  steel  chases  for 
.\iito]>lates — 22  34"  cutoff. 

Inquire;  ,1.  J.  Kiley 

DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit,  Michigan 


_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

NEWiPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  DUI'LKX  and 
(JO.S.S  Flatbed  jireases. 

SA.M  S.  PUNTOLILU)  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  ,1. 


W.VNTKD  TO  BUA’ — 16-page  Duplix 
Tubular,  .sten-u,  ehases;  give  coin- 
plete  des(-ri)>tion.  J.  M.  HERDER, 
Evening  Telegram,  .St.  John's,  NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND. 


W.ANTED — used,  lute  model  Inter- 
ty|>e  Mixer.  .Must  Im-  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Adress  Box  3402,  Editor  &  I’ub- 
li.sher. 

4  MAKE-UP  Tables,  all  steel  impos¬ 
ing  surface,  steel  frame  and  storage 
shelves,  preferably  8  foot  each.  Also 
one  dozen  stereotype  chases,  outside 
measurement  preferred  2234"  wide  by 
2534"  deep  to  conform  with  21%" 
press  cut-off.  H.  P.  Haas,  Times 

Union.  Albsny,  New  York, _ 

GOOD  used  Pony  autoplate  23-9/16" 
cut-off,  Sta-Hi  mat  scorcher,  23-9/16" 
chopping  block.  Contact  Fred  Koehl, 

Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gaxette. _ 

WANTED  8  page  model  E  Duplex  or 
16  Page  Tubular.  Write  Publisher, 
News  Herald,  Kilgore,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


WANTED  experienced  circalation 
manager  by  18,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  7.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  carrier,  dealer  and  mail  promo¬ 
tion  and  able  to  take  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  department.  Fine  opportunity, 
permanent  position  in  excellent  city 
and  fertile  field.  Address  Box  3304, 

Editor  A  Punisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Circalation  manaMr, 
thoroughly  experienced,  for  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  daily.  Write  fully.  Box  3207,  Edi- 

)or  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  for  21,000  ABC  AM- 
PM-Sunday.  Primarily  interested  in 
young  man  experienced  in  promoting 
suburban  and  country  circulation. 
Salary  open.  Growing  newspaper  in 
East  Tennessee’s  fastest  growing  city. 
Wonderful  place  to  live  and  excellent 
opportunity.  Write  fully.  Kingsport 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


Classified  Adyertising 

.ASSISTANT  Olassifled  Manager,  male. 
Excelbent  opportunity  to  move  up. 
Midwest  daily  18,000.  Box  3404,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 

WE  RE  LOOKING  FOR 
The  best  salesman  in  the  business! 
if  you  have  what  it  takes  to  write 
good  copy  in  liandling  osir  regular  ac- 
euunts  and  in  developing  new  business 
— YOU  are  the  man  for  us  I  Good 
salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  l>ersun.  30,000-40,000  Eastern 
daily.  Box  3403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Displuy  AdvertMt _ 

WE  WANT  A  SALESMAN 

SOMEONE  that  really  likes  to  meet 
people  and  loves  to  sell.  Fair  layouts 
acceptsble.  Fine  working  conditions, 
good  salary,  nice  job  with  a  future. 
9.600  ABC,  5-man  staff,  beautiful  city. 
AVrite  Charlie  Barrus,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Tribune,  Albert  Lea, 

Mini»e«of« _ 

ADVERTISING  salesman,  fully  expe¬ 
rienced  all  phases.  Permanent.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  alert  young  man 
who  wants  to  progress  with  expand¬ 
ing  Daily  on  Eastern  Coast  North 
Carolina.  Modern  plant,  excellent  cli¬ 
mate.  Write  fully.  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina; _ 

•ADVERTISING  salesman  for  daily 
newspaper  near  Philadelphia.  Must 
be  experienced  in  selling  and  in  all 
phases  of  retail  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  Permanent.  Starting  salary  $115 
week  with  advancement.  Car  neces- 
sary.  Box  3312.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADA’ERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
Vermont  daily.  Must  be  capable  of 
aelling  personal!;  and  managing  2 
person  dept.  $110  weekly  to  start. 
Raise  to  $125  end  of  first  year  if 
still  with  us.  Must  have  top  refer¬ 

ences.  Write  Gordon  Smith,  Caledoni- 
an-Record.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
ADVERTISING  salesman  with  expe- 
perience  in  selling  and  layouts  for 
growing  paper  in  growing  city.  $75 
week  plus  incentive  plan  for  right 
man,  employe  benefits.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  excellent  community.  Write 
or  wire  details  to  Richard  Dawes,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Daily  News,  Wsll- 

ington,  Kansas. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  display  salesmsn  28 
to  43  for  8  man  combination  paper  in 
desirable  aouthern  city.  Furnish  com¬ 
plete  confidential  information  with 
phone  number,  availability,  remunera¬ 
tion,  etc.  Box  3338,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ _ 

IMMEDl.ATE  opening  for  young  ex- 
perience  advertising  salesman.  Must 
be  alert,  aggressive,  good  copy  writer 
and  have  pleasing  i>eraonality.  Splen¬ 
did  advancement  possibilities  to  the 
right  man.  Good  starting  salary  with 
incentive  bonus  plan.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Roy  H.  Morton,  Advertising 
Director,  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 

Dixon.  Illinois. _  ^  - 

advertising  man  of  ability  to 
work  with  33  year-old  publisher  of 
three  weeklies.  Write  Box  3433,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

ADA’  ERT I S 1 NG  MAN  .AG  E  R — iExperi  - 
enced,  aggresive  man  to  head  staff 
on  afternoon  daily  with  11,500  cir¬ 
culation.  Only  paper  in  county  seat 
city  of  30,000.  Ideal  working  climate 
and  living  conditions.  In  Virginia. 
State  fully  all  about  yourself,  experi- 
enee  and  starting  salary  expected. 
Box  3406.  FMitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  young  lady  graduate  of 
advertising  course  in  journalism 
sehool.  Good  layouts  and  selling  nee- 
essary  on  daily  in  aouthern  eity  of 
17,000.  Write  Box  3405,  Editor  ft 
Pul)lisher. 

Editorfail 

KXPERIENt’ED  reporter  who  knows 
how  to  go  after  news  in  a  new  circu¬ 
lation  area.  Good  pay  and  working 
conditions  on  afternoon  daily  in  1‘2,- 
000  class,  (’hart  Area  2.  Start  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Box  3430,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

WOMEN’S  news  reporter  for  small 
daily  striving  to  improve  woman’s 
new-s  coverage.  .Apply  W.  .7.  Missett, 
Suffolk.  Virginia,  News-Heralil. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  male  or  female,  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  good  aalary  for 
right  person;  on  16-page  community 
newspaper  in  western  Wisconsin  city 
of  3,000,  recreation  area,  close  to 
Twin  Cities.  New  Richmond  (Was.) 
News. 

EDITORIAL  WiRITiER,  metropolitan 
daily,  city  over  200,000,  Chart  Area 
2;  permanent  for  competent  man;  give 
education,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  3104,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAG-ING  EDITOR,  small,  strong 
P.M.  daily  combination.  Chart  Area 
12.  Incumbent  buying  own  paper. 
Isolated,  rich  agricultural  area,  ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Warm,  dry  climate.  No 
theorists,  drifters.  Write  fully,  for 
interview.  Box  3323,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


WANTED  —  Beginning  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  small  Ohio  daily.  Should 
be  single,  draft  exempt,  oar  help¬ 
ful.  Prefer  recent  .I-School  grad  or 
equivalent  in  experience.  Box  3301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.\NTED-Man  or  woman  as  assistant 
to  editor  on  prise  winning  weekly. 
Some  experience  necessary.  Chief 
requisites  are  willingness  to  work  and 
pleasant  personality.  Write  North¬ 
hampton  County  News,  Rich  Square, 
North  Carolina. 


WIRE  Editor,  cover  local  sports,  some 
general  local  news.  Could  use  begin¬ 
ner.  Town  7,000,  daily.  Bryan,  Ohio, 
Times. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  at  least  two 
years’  experience,  for  ne»"S  director 
of  radio  station  in  small  Illinois  City. 
Excelleiit  opportunity,  top  salary  for 
right  man.  Box  3355,  Editor  &  Fub- 
lisher. 


MALE  OB  PEiMALE 
“MOBGUEKEEPER”  for  an  East¬ 
ern  State  daily  new-spaper  of  more 
than  50,000  circulation.  Give  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  to  start,  and 
other  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
3448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PROMOTION  man  capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  sales  ideas  and  directing  research 
for  newspaper  wanted  by  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
eastern  United  States.  Must  have 
newspaper  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  prepare  spe¬ 
cial  sales  presentations.  Must  also 
have  background  to  supervise  layouts 
and  copy  for  unnsual  and  different 
mailing  pieces.  Reply  should  include 
age.  experience,  salary  bracket  and 
general  information.  Box  3449,  E(U- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

_ Soleanen 


HOW  TO  EARN  BIG 
EXTRA  MONEY 

IF  YOU  are  successfully  selling  to 
daily  and/or  weekly  newspapers  add 
a  r^-hot  item  that  will  not  interfere 
wiit'h  your  present  lines.  ProspecAs 
are  w-aiting  to  be  called  on  and  we 
need  more  sales  coverage.  Christmaa 
and  New  Year  Greetings  mat  services. 
Top  firm ;  name  you  know  and  re¬ 
spect.  High  commission  if  yon  quali¬ 
fy.  State  territory  you  cover  and 
lines.  Box  3438,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanloil 

COMBINATION  Press  and  Stereotype 
Foreman  wanted  for  rotary  press  op¬ 
eration  in  Ohio  daily.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  wage  requirements.  Write 
Box  3202,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SUPERINTENDEINT,  compoeing  and 
press  room,  small  P.M.  combination 
onion  daily  in  Chart  .\res  12.  Good, 
permanent  position  for  top  man  who 
knows  production,  leads  men.  Write 
fully,  for  interview.  Box  3324,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN.  Goss  High 
Speed.  Open  Shop.  Telephone  collect. 
Bangor,  Maine  4555. 


Mechanical _ 

MECHANIC.'VL  Superintendent,  30  to 
40,  Southwest  United  States,  over  20 
thousand  circulation.  Strong  on  lead¬ 
ership,  able  to  work  with  men,  non¬ 
drinker.  Give  detailed  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  required  to  Box  3340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  flat  bed- 
equipped  small  daily  and  job  shop, 
Arizona.  Good  climate,  schools,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing.  Good,  permanent  position 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  3437,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Clasrified  AdTertiaiiig 


BIG  CLASSIB'IED  REVENUES 
DON’T  “JUST  HAPPEN’’... 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  B’AST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
clasaified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

B'ULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00. 
per  enrollee  por  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
Literaiy  Agency 

WRITERS  I  — Have  you  a  book  manu¬ 
script  for  sale!  Evaluation  and  place¬ 
ment!  Write  for  particulars!  MEAD 
AGENCY,  41»-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Blditor  &  Fubliahex  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdmlalitnidTe 

SHIRT  SLEEVED  AD 
MANAGER 

I  WANT  to  make  a  jump.  Presently 
stymied.  Immediate  goal.  General 
Manager.  Wide  experience  in  direct¬ 
ing,  planning  and  training  five  man 
staff.  Solid  seller  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Able  executive.  Box  3412,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

NBWSPAPEai  ACCOUNTANT  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Age  37.  Box  3117,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

UNIQUE  COMBINATION  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  education,  varied  printing 
background,  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  composing  rooms  (large  and 
small,  newspaper  and  commercial);  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  union,  31.  Seeking  op¬ 
portunity  to  realize  potential;  quiek 
learner,  willing  worker.  Por  details. 
Box  3319,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


FOR  BENT  OR  LEASE 
BRAINS  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Being  Vice-President-Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  on  a  small  daily  is  the  end 
the  road — for,  it’s  too  long  a  wait 
for  the  next  promotion.  Age  43,  full 
of  the  three  V’s  and  a  strong  desire 
to  move  on  and  up  to  Business  or 
General  Manager  now,  after  seven 
years  in  present  slot.  X  real  pro¬ 
ducer.  C\>st  conscious.  A  leader.  Want 
to  equal  or  better  present  $12,000 
salary.  A  family  man,  active  in  civic 
and  business  organizations.  Box  3411, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative _ 

NEWSPAPER  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant  or  assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  15  years  well  rounded  expe¬ 
rience,  college  graduate.  Vet,  age  35, 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  3421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Artista — Cartoonigtg 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  with  4 
years*  experience  wants  job  on  daily 
newspaper  dedicated  to  promote  na¬ 
tional  and  local  unity  and  to  build 
up  on  what*8  good  rather  than  to  he 
perpetually  looking  for  something  bad 
to  hit  at.  Must  be  anti-atate  control 
and  anti-tariff.  Box  3431,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Circulation _ 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  now 
employed  desires  change  to  circulation 
manager  on  paper  up  to  75,000.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phase's  of  circulation. 
Top  references.  19  years’  experience. 
Looking  for  a  paper  that  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Chart  Area  3,  4  or  5.  Box  3212, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OVERl».4DED  Circulation  Man  doing 
work  of  CM,  City,  Country,  Super¬ 
visor,  and  Promotion  Men.  'Thus  im¬ 
pairing  thoroughness  and  efliciency. 
Will  settle  for  any  one  position  where 
thoroughness  counts.  Now  earning  one 
to  one  twenty-five  per  week.  Write 
Box  3435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MANAGER  -  39  -  EXTENSIVE  EX- 
PERIENCE.  Home  Delivery-Boy,  Pro¬ 
motion-Mail,  Sunday  BFD-ABC.  ‘Some 
Farm  paper.  Positions  held;  Subhead 
metropolitan;  Head  on  smaller  paper. 
Top  references  will  tell  all.  Box  3A27, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Consuhanta 


EDI’TORIAL  CONSULTANT  avail¬ 
able  for  tronbleshooting  assignments. 
Conscientious  advisory  service  to  in¬ 
sure  pulling  power,  lift  staff  morale, 
eliminate  waste,  increase  paper’s 
prestige.  Outstanding  references.  Box 
3346,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Dtephiy  AdrcrtkiBg 

ADMAN,  26,  married,  ambitious,  de- 
sirei  chance  to  show  capabilities  on 
progressive  newspaper  offering  a  fu¬ 
ture,  city  of  9,000  up.  Chart  Area  11, 
10  or  7  preferred.  7  years’  experience 
on  paper  of  90,000  circulation  and 
convinced  that  complete  service  for 
accounts  is  beet  means  of  building 
lineage.  Address  “Future",  Box  3210, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  director  chain  of  aue- 
cessful  ABC  weeklies  desires  larger, 
more  cohesive  operation  preferably 
daily  with  opportunity  for  stock  own¬ 
ership.  Ideas  will  build  lineage  eco¬ 
nomically.  20  years  copy,  layout  wo- 
motiou,  proven  leadership.  Write  Box 
3233,  Editor  Sc  PubUaher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable,  30  and 
stymied — making  permanent  change 
soon  to  sound  daily  with  promising 
future.  9  years  selling  with  own  lay¬ 
outs  and  copy.  Prefer  West  but  will 
consider  any  genuine  offer.  Details 
please.  Box  3237,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
PUBLISHERS:  Can  Create  and  Sell 
Special  Editions  double  your  current 
rates.  Box  3208,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  California  location  de^ 
sired,  display  man  currently  employed 
for  a  daily  with  a  plus  market.  Box 
3238,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  ten  yrs. 
solid  experience,  must  locate  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Young,  aggressive,  competent. 
Knows  small  daily  national  and  local 
sides.  Family,  college,  sober.  Box 
3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGENCY  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Four  years  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  .including  space  salesman, 
promotion  manager;  and  two  years  of 
agency  experience. 

Understands  marketing  and  research. 
Wants  sales  position  with 
NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ORGANIZATION 

Young,  aggressive,  veteran,  married. 
Wants  opportunity  for  further  growth. 
Presently  employed  in  Chart  Ares  2. 
Will  travel.  For  personal  interview, 
write  or  wire  Box  3302,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER  ... 

My  desire  is  to  give  greater  service 
to  your  advertising  accounts,  thereby 
increasing  your  revenue.  I  offer  you 
my  experience  in  leadership,  sales- 
nvanahip,  layouts  and  ideas.  _  Civic 
worker.  Top  or  number  1  position  on 
dally.  Chart  Ares  3,  4,  5  preferred, 
but  will  consider  any  offer.  Minimum 
$6,000  plus  incentive.  Box  3416, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Edkoriml 


OOPYREADER,  28,  lix  years’  e^ri- 
ence,  general,  features,  desk.  Calm, 
efficient,  dependable.  Seeks  Mrmaaent 
post.  Box  3118,  Editor  Sc  PuMliher. 
EiXKOUTIVE  SPGR’TS  EDITOR,  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience.  Well  qualified. 
Desire  change  to  ai^  section  wlMre 
conditions  snitsble.  Box  8189,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 

LOOAL  Sport  'Ssfging  Sports  Editor 
daily  17,000  6  years  may  be  solution 
Some  wire,  photo,  art  copy  desk  work. 
Vet,  28.  BJl.  Box  8125,  Editor  fi 

Pnblleher. _ 

NEWB  ANALYST  sod  lecturer,  with 
new  book  on  World  Crisis,  will  do  odi- 
torisla  part  or  fall  time.  For  eamplee, 
experience  and  referencea  write  Box 
3219,  Editor  Sc  Publieher. 


EDITOR  &  PVBUSHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Nmnbcr  in  Ad  copy  for  riiowing 
LOCATION  witbont  IDENTIFICATION 
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I  SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

POLlTlCALi  WRITER,  employed, 
wants  statehouae  assignment  or  other 
full  time  political  writing  job;  12 

years’  experience  all  beats,  six  years 

politics,  four  years  political  columning, 

legislative  coverage;  Republican  and 

Democratic  papers;  still  believe  in 

ethical  journalism,  objective  coverage. 
Box  3240,  E/ditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  single  vet,  32,  three 
years'  experience,  now  working,  seeks 
post  on  30,000  up  morning  paper,  eve¬ 
ning  daily  night  side.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  2.  6.  J-Orad.  Box  3227,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Two  years’  experience, 
seeks  to  relocate  in  Feature,  General 
assignment  or  Reporter-Photographer 
spot  on  lively  Daily;  28.  married, 
MiSJ,  own  Graphic,  Auto.  Box  3232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  desk  job,  reporter  or  re¬ 
porter-photographer  post  on  daily. 
Have  been  Number  2  editorial  man  on 
semi-weekly  and  2  weeklies  for  past 
254  years.  J-Grad  with  English  Litera¬ 
ture  minor.  154  years  ad  man  on  9- 
paper  weekly  chain.  1  year  newsstand 
circulation  manager  for  regional  maga- 
line.  Own,  operate  Speed  Graphic. 
Midwest.  California  or  New  England 
preferred.  252  West  St.,  Boston  36, 
Massachusetts. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  over  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  change  to  more  popu¬ 
lated  area  along  Atlantic  Coast  or 
Midwest.  Excellent  promotional  ideas. 
Box  3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 
News  features  berth  desired  by  award 
winning  reporter.  Virile  ideas  man; 
30,  married;  BS,  B.A  degrees;  SDX 
member.  Excellent  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  fine  references.  Currently 
in  East,  but  available  anlywhere.  Box 
3332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXEGGTIVE 
Exceptional  professional,  civic  and 
educational  background.  Has  directed 
news  operation  on  papers  of  8,000  to 
400,000  circnlation.  ExperienKled  in 
problems  of  costs,  personnel,  produc¬ 
tion  and  policy.  Qualified  to  ad¬ 
vise  publisher,  assist  chief  editor,  or 
take  full  charge  of  putting  ont  pai>er, 
including  editorial  page.  High  stand¬ 
ards.  Top  references.  Box  3345,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  or  publishing  adminis¬ 
tration,  planning,  fact-finding.  Excel¬ 
lent  general  and  technical  background, 
U.3.  and  overseas.  Magasine,  book  and 
contract  publishing  experience.  Box 

8341,  Editor  te  Publisher. _ 

ESTABLSaHED  book  coinmnist  will 
supply  weekly  column  free  to  several 
more  snsall  newspapers.  Box  3320, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PERCEPTIVE  REPORTER.  Feature 
writer  with  lucid,  humorous  style.  3 
years’  daily  experience.  Vet,  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  M.A.  in  English. 
Box  3331,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Beginner,  27,  Bjl.  6 
months  editorial  on  New  York  paper, 
wants  job  on  small  town  paper  in 
Chart  Area  1,  2,  3.  Good  at  Features 
and  Travel  news  as  well  as  General 
Assignments.  Box  3342,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Four 
years’  experience  Northwest  dailies, 
looking  for  position  with  newspaper, 
house  organ,  apecislised  publication; 
go  anywhere.  Box  3327,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

REWRITE  or  copy  editing  on  Mid- 
v^st  daily  sought  by  veteran,  24, 
tingle.  Journalism  degree,  some  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  3303,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  daily  65,000  seeks  new 
job.  Write  ^x  3433,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  specialist,  lucid 
writer  seeks  spot  covering  U.N.  ex¬ 
clusive  or  cooperative  basis.  Former 
editor  foreign  affairs  periodicals,  over¬ 
seas  wire  experience.  Box  3353,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

JOL  RNALlS.M  grad,  plus  four  years' 
experience  weekly-monthly  magasine. 
Editorial,  advertising,  photography. 
Vet.,  no  reserve.  Jack  Collins,  YMCA, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. _ 

MATURE  Editor  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Hard-hitting,  accurate,  imagi¬ 
native,  alert,  adept  at  handling  per¬ 
sonnel,  sober.  Box  3333,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  managing  editor  on  small 
daily,  wants  general  assignment  or 
best  on  larger  paper.  Writes  lively 
features,  slightly  off-beat  column. 
Good  photographer.  32.  Married. 
Steady,  sober.  J.-grad.  Prefers  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  3337,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SLOTM.YN  big  metropolitan  seeks  ad¬ 
vance  on  smaller,  aggressive  growth- 
area  daily.  40,  .V.B.,  family,  executive 
caliber.  19  years  standards,  tabloid, 
mgasine.  Available  October.  Box  3326, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  Editor  Midwest  daily  wants 
sports  or  feature  writing  task  in 
Southeast,  preferably  Florida.  Age  29, 
single,  vet,  college  grad.  Top  person¬ 
ality,  qualifications.  Box  3316,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

W.4SHINGTON  coverage  by  reporter, 
feature  writer,  long  experience  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers,  national,  interna¬ 
tional,  social  scene.  Box  3321,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WIRE  Editor,  39,  on  55.000  AM, 
seeks  PM  job  in  Chart  Areas  4,  5,  9, 
or  10  on  desk;  would  consider  combi¬ 
nation  wire  and  sports  or  responsible 
job  on  10-15,000  paper  with  chance 
later  to  buy  in.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  includes  reporting,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  layouts.  Box  3330,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editor,  editorial  writer, 
eight  years’  experience  weeklies  and 
dailiea,  can  help  lively  weekly  or 
small  daily  progress  more  irapidly. 
Now  public  relations  account  execu¬ 
tive  tired  of  being  pushed  around  on 
subways  by  New  York’s  millions.  Box 
3356.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  reporter  at  dead  end. 
Throe  years’  all  small  city  beats, 
county  seat,  esnphaais  on  features, 
some  desk,  J-grad,  seeks  spot  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 

Box  3408,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Reporter  seeks  general 
news  job  anywhere  in  US.  College 
graduate,  single,  26.  Box  3424,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CHICAGO  Magasine  Editor,  10  years’ 
exfierience,  seeks  local  editorial  or 
public  relations  spot,  with  future. 
College  graduate,  29;  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Box  34)07,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


COMPETENT  newsman,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Chart  Ares  9.  seeks  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk  or  small  daily  editor  spot. 
Dependable  and  experienced.  Box 

3422.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COPYRE.ADER,  young,  14  yMrs’  ex- 
perience;  nine  on  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers.  Desires  change.  Box  3432,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

DESK  JOB  WANTED 
.Assistant  city  editor,  30,000  New 
England  duly,  age  35,  experienced 
directing  staff,  reporting,  desk,  pho¬ 
tography,  wire.  S^k  challenging  job 
with  future,  $100  weekly.  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2.  Box  3428,  Editor  ft 
Publishen _ 


EDITOR  of  house  organ  for  4^4  yrs., 
previously  reporter  on  large  city  semi¬ 
weekly,  Age  30,  married.  Wants  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper,  settle  in  smaller 
town.  Chart  Area  2,  6,  10.  Box  3425, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

SKIIL-ED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion;  thorough  knowledge  of  typo¬ 
graphy. 

SEEIKB  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
tography,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  3423,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


From  one  publisher  to  another: 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

For  you  to  acquire  editor  or  assistant 

YOUNG  man  with  about  ten  years’ 
experience  on  all  beats,  wire  desk, 
and  four  years  as  editor  of  7,000 
circulation  evening  paper.  Good  edi¬ 
torial  and  column  writer.  One  of  his 
columns  published  by  Readers  Digest. 
Also  knows  photography.  Married, 
two  children,  Protestant,  good  mor¬ 
als,  4  years  in  Navy,  2  years  college, 
native  of  Nebraska.  Desire  to  locate 
this  man  where  he  will  have  better 
future.  Due  to  circumstances  he  vs 
at  top  of  ladder  here. 

Write  in  full  confidence  to 

Harry  W.  Haines,  Publisher 
Courier  News,  Blytheville,  Arkansas 


EDITOR-WRITER,  6  years  experience 
newspaper  and  magazine.  Can  handle 
house  organ  type  publication  start  to 
finish.  Photography.  Box  3417,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


IT  WON’T  BE  DEATHLESS  PROSE 

BUT  IT’LL  BE  DIFFERENT! 


I’m  a  world  traveler — have 
been  for  years.  Travel 
light  and  alone.  Make  no 
claims  to  being  a  journalist 
or  ’’analyst”,  but  I  get 
around.  On  up-coming  trip  (leave 
about  Oct.  15)  aim  to  write  w'hether 
this  ad  draws  or  not. 

This  is  no  luxury  cruise. 

I’ll  go  across  the  tracks, 
down  the  alleys  and  see  the 
world  as  it  is.  Ask  nothing 

of  an  editor  but  an  invite 
to  show  my  stuff.  No  strings. 

No  axes  to  grind,  positively. 

Pay  only  for  what  you  use. 

My  "angle”,  if  any,  is  that 
1  always  mingle  with  the 

ordinary  people  wherever  I 

go.  This  time  it  will  be 
Europe,  Africa,  Middle  East. 

If  interested,  write 
Edward  P.  McKean-Smith 
Box  One,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
Excellent  References. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  with  exMri- 
ence  on  dailies,  now  news  editor 
3,000  weekly,  wants  reporting,  desk 
job.  Daily  preferred.  Good  at  features, 
straight  news,  editorisas.  'Phi  Bets 
Kappa.  Salary  is  object,  but  condi¬ 
tions,  hours  more  important.  Will  do 
news  work  exclusively,  work  40-honr 
week  with  oocztsional  overtime.  Veter¬ 
an,  34,  married,  2  sons.  Box  3426, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  30,  six  years’ 
experience  national  publications,  (sci¬ 
ence,  auto,  general,  male),  many  con¬ 
tacts,  varied  writing  and  publicity 
background,  journalism  degree,  seeks 
challenging  spot.  Box  3418,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  3  years  metropolitan 
daily,  one  year  wire  service  including 
radio  writing,  shooting  for  TV  news 
job  in  east  coast  ares.  Married,  30. 
References.  Box  3414,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


P  R  I  Z  E-W  INNING 
Features  man,  30,  fine  rewrite  back¬ 
ground  and  science  degree,  will  give 
best  talent  for  top  writing  opportu¬ 
nity  anywhere.  Box  3410,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  DESKMAN,  Midwest 
daily  experience  news,  features,  would 
like  to  hit  with  small-medium  sized 
paper  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Single, 
24.  Vet,  B.S.  journalism.  Box  3440, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ISEPORTER  -  deskman  -  photographer, 
27,  seeks  PM  daily  simt.  Chart  Ares 
2.  Ambitious,  responsible.  All  bests 
4A4  years.  BA.  Vet.  Box  3420,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

VERSATILE  WRITER,  15  years 
from  Cub  to  Editor’s  duties  on  daily, 
circulation  16,060,  also  active  execu¬ 
tive  Air  Craft  pilot  with  current  cer¬ 
tificates,  in  ONI  World  War  II,  seek¬ 
ing  opportunity  as  aviation  writer. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  3445,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

VERS.VTILE  young  newsman,  daily 
experience  8  years,  including  5  army, 
seeks  position  reputable  middle-sized 
city  daily.  Box  3409,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VETERAN  newspaperwoman,  38,  de¬ 
sires  copy  desk,  Sunday  magazine 
editor,  comparable  job.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3419,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WiRlTER-BOOK  REVIEWER.  $5. 
Proven  weekly  feature  with  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  by  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman.  Free  trial  offer.  Box  3415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photograpiiy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  29,  6  years’  expe¬ 
rience  wants  change  to  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Some  reporting.  Available 
now.  Box  3140,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  graduate  in  photogra¬ 
phy,  26,  Photo  Editor  on  Daily  seeks 
position  on  Daily  or  large  Weekly 
in  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Fairchild 
operator,  have  own  equipment  and 
car,  writes,  veteran,  married,  and 
very  ambitious.  Box  3429,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  daily  newspaper,  public  relatione 
and  publicity.  Former  photographer 
for  state  political  organization.  Own 
equipment,  car.  Age  35.  Box  3446, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotton — Public  Relations 

VET,  J-GRAD,  experience  in  pablie 
relations,  dailies,  weeklies,  radio  and 
TV  desires  public  relations  or  house 
organ  position  anywhere.  Box  3131, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESIRE  national  travel.  Promotion- 
public  relations.  Single,  29,  collego 
grad.  Five  years  agency  advertising; 
newepaper,  radio-TV.  Want  reputabla 
contact.  Box  3305,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SELLING  Wisconsin  weekly  after 
eight  years  successful  operation.  B.A., 
'MvA.  dogreea,  married,  experienced 
printer  a^  press  photographer,  veter¬ 
an.  Desires  public  relations,  Itotue  or¬ 
gan,  personnel.  Box  3317,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

TOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man  and 
former  newspaper  executive  seeks  to 
return  to  either  of  these  fielda.  For¬ 
merly  executive  with  national  newe¬ 
paper  group  and  later  pablie  relatioaa 
director  of  one  of  world’s  largest  cor¬ 
porations.  Ready  to  take  public  rsla- 
tions  position  any  place  in  nation; 
has  wide  nstionsl  scqaaintance  and 
can  put  together  entire  pablie  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  staff  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  Box 
3325.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CHIEF  PRESS  Officer  and  assistant 
national  pubHc  relations  director  of 
large  national  membership  organisa¬ 
tion  available  for  Pablie  Bielationa 
work  in  60  days  becaaee  of  transfer 
of  operstions.  Former  miKtary  PRO. 
Young,  married  and  Washington  resi¬ 
dent.  Member  NPC.  Box  3^7,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
licity  man  desires  position  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations  minded  firm.  Two  years 
with  top  city  community  newspaper. 
Also  experience  writing  indnstrist 
publicity.  Two  Two  years  college,  27. 
Rsy  Griffln,  1515  West  Mooxoe,  Chi¬ 
cago  7,  Illinois.  HAymarket  1-7809, 
room  316. 

SUPBBINTENDBNT 


Mechanical  and  composing  room.  De¬ 
sires  change.  Age  40.  10  years  super¬ 
vision  experience  in  all  mechanical 
phases  including  TTS.  References  and 
records  prove  ability  to  obtain  results. 
Member  ITU.  Only  dailies  reply.  Box 
3307,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


On  July  17  an  E&P  editorial 
noted  an  announcement  in  the 
Willows  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal  of 
a  letter  writing  contest  on  the 
theme:  “What’s  wrong  with  the 
Daily  Journal?”  The  editor  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  “open  season.” 
E&P  noted  the  importance  of  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  the  suggestions 
received,  and  that’s  ju-st  what  the 
paper  has  done. 

On  Aug.  2  the  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  the  winner  of  the  contest, 
a  rancher’s  wife  and  a  former  high 
school  journalism  student.  It 
played  her  picture  and  her  prize- 
winning  letter  in  two  columns  on 
the  front  page.  An  adjoining  story 
breaking  over  inside  the  paper 
gave  a  resume  of  the  criticisms  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  writers.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  of  the  letters  en¬ 
tered — 15  in  all — would  be  printed 
by  the  paper  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  following  day,  the  cham¬ 
pion  letter  writer,  Mrs.  Jerry  R. 
Atkin,  became  editor  for  a  day. 
She  turned  out  a  good  looking 
front  page  and  two  editorials  that 
had  a  professional  touch 

She  did  such  a  good  job  appar¬ 
ently  that  the  paper  sub-sequently 
announced  she  had  accepted  a  job 
as  a  permanent  roving  reporter  to 
write  news  stories  when  and  if  in 
the  mood.  Incidentally,  her  first 
job  as  editor  for  a  day  was  to 
demote  the  real  editor  to  cub  re¬ 
porter  and  assign  him  to  a  story 
on  farm  labor,  just  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way. 

*  ijt  * 

Mrs.  Atkin  said  she  was 
prompted  to  write  her  letter  be¬ 
cause  last  January  she  was  in  an 
auto  accident  and  the  paper  printed 
her  age  as  45.  Actually  she  is  26. 
That’s  reason  enough  for  any  fe¬ 
male  to  get  mad  at  a  newspaper. 

Her  letter  pointed  out  six  ways 
in  which  she  thought  the  news¬ 
paper  had  “failed  its  readers.”  She 
said  the  Journal  was  guilty  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  in  the  news  in  order 
to  get  circulation  and  had  violated 
public  decency  in  news  reporting. 
Less  time  and  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  political  blunders  of 
inept  politicians  and  more  news 
space  directed  to  positive  uplifting 
constructive  items,  she  thought. 

She  said  the  woman’s  page 
lacked  life  and  imagination,  too 
much  emphasis  on  .sports,  poor  dis¬ 
play  and  lack  of  continuity  in 
treatment  of  comic  strips,  high  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  poor  classified 
type  display,  and  questioned  the 
newspaper’s  ethics  when  it  “ridi¬ 
culed  what  might  have  been  a  le¬ 
gitimate  entry  into  this  current  con¬ 
test.” 

Incidentally,  judges  in  the  con¬ 
test  were  the  mayor  and  two  pub¬ 
lishers  of  nearby  papers.  So  the 
Willows  editor  had  nothing  ‘o  do 


with  picking  the  winner.  But  he 
did  make  the  decision  of  printing 
the  winning  letter,  and  all  other 
letters,  in  full.  That  takes  courage. 
*  * 

The  Journal  followed  up  with 
an  editorial:  “We’ll  try  our  best 
to  improve  the  Journal.” 


Mrs.  Jerry  Atkin,  winner  of  the 
‘‘Editor  for  a  Day”  contest,  with 
Harold  Westiund,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  of  Willows  Journal. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
test,  the  paper  said  it  had  made 
“a  sincere  effort  to  include  all 
seven  comic  strips  in  each  issue, 
■so  they  won’t  pile  up  into  the  ‘page 
and  a  half  in  a  single  issue  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  children  but  is 
deplored  by  many  adults.  (Since 
the  comic  strips  are  issued  for  six 
days,  however,  and  the  Journal  is 
published  five  days,  some  pile-up 
is  unavoidable  to  carry  the  se¬ 
quence  of  the  comics.) 

As  for  criticisms  about  bad  press 
work,  the  paper  noted  a  faulty 
roller  on  the  press  had  been  found 
and  corrected. 

What  about  the  future?  The 
Journal  said  these  are  the  “major 
goals  which,  we  trust,  will  take 
full  effect  by  mid-August,  end  of 
the  editorial  department  vacation 
period: 

“1.  Try  to  keep  errors  at  a  min¬ 
imum. 

“2.  Give  more  time  for  reporting 
women’s  and  club  news.  Make  a 
greater  effort,  by  personal  contact 
and  telephone,  to  get  the  news 
about  people  and  their  doings 
which  should  be  the  mainspring  of 
any  newspaper — large  or  small. 

“3.  Ask  local  organizations  to 
inform  the  Daily  Journal  of  their 
scheduled  meetings,  so  that  a  so¬ 
cial  calendar  can  be  carried  reg¬ 
ularly. 

“4.  Start  a  ‘World  at  a  Glance’ 
column  on  Page  1  for  those  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news. 

“5.  Seek  more  photos  of  local 
activities.” 


To  polish  it  off  and  keep  the  ball 
rolling  a  little  bit,  the  editorial  end¬ 
ed  by  asking  readers’  opinions 
about  one  columnist  who  had  been 
criticized  by  some  of  the  letter 
writers. 

This  editor  has  really  put  him¬ 
self  on  a  spot.  He  asked  for  the 
criticism  and  he  got  it.  What’s 
more  important,  he  appears  to  be 
taking  some  of  the  advice  seriously. 
He  has  hit  on  a  terrific  reader  in¬ 
terest  stunt  because  everyone  will 
be  watching  closely  to  see  how 
much  of  what  he  promises  will 
come  to  pass.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  will  be  changing  his  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  advice,  consent,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  readers. 

Should  be  good  for  readership, 
circulation,  public  confidence,  and 
advertising  revenue. 

■ 

Newspaper  Assn. 
Managers  Honored 

San  Francisco 

A  series  of  weekend  northern 
California  events  honored  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  which  recently  met  in 
Coronado,  Calif. 

Justus  F.  Craemer  and  Roy  A. 
Brown,  past  presidents,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
were  hosts  at  a  Marin  County  gath¬ 
ering  Aug.  15.  William  G.  Werner, 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Siar,  had 
the  party  as  dinner  guests  follow¬ 
ing  a  flight  in  the  Navy’s  Mars. 
Harry  W.  Porte  and  Jeff  Ward,  of 
Port  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  were  hosts  at  dinner  here. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Porte  and 
John  B.  Long,  manager,  CNPA, 
presented  the  association  with  a 
silver  loving  cup.  A  tour  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  as  guests  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Floyd  Maxwell,  manager,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  NAM  departure  for 
Yosemite  Valley  en  route  to  San 
Francisco. 

Homer  J.  Givens,  South  Dakota 
Pres,s  Association,  is  newly-elected 
NAM  president.  He  succeeds 
Glenn  McNeil,  Tennessee  Press 
Ass’n.  Theodore  Serrill,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  NPA,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  29-31 — ^New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting,  Otesaga  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  2 — Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism, 
annual  convention.  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Sept.  8-10  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  Summer  meeting, 
Wentworth -by -the -Sea,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

Sept.  12-14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Classified  Clinic,  Hotel 
Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-19 — Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
1 8th  annual,  Multnomah  Ho¬ 
tel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Sept.  17-19 — Maryland  Press 
Association  and  DelMarVa 
Press  Association,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  George  Washington  Hotel, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

Sept.  17-19  —  New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association,  Fall 
conference.  Banner  Lodge, 
Moodus,  Conn. 

Sept.  19-21  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y, 

Sept.  24 — Minnesota  Editors’ 
Short  Course,  37th  annual. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Sept.  26-29  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Sept.  27-29  —  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
25th  annual  meeting,  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 


40th  Anniversary 

Covington,  Va. 
The  Covington  Virginian  issued 
a  40th  anniversary  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  recently.  The  paper  was 
founded  by  the  late  Richard  F. 
Beirne.  His  grandson,  Richard  F. 
Beirne  HI,  is  now  editor. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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New  products, 
more  power 
ready  for 
your  family 


SEPARATE  ELECTRIC  RANGE  UNITS  grow  in  popularity.  Oven  at  left— top  units 
at  right,  separated  by  griddle  surface  and  egg  cookers— all  can  be  at  con¬ 
venient  working  height,  or  built  into  both  new  and  remodeled  kitchens. 


If  you  owned  5  or  6  convenient  and  work- 
sa\  ing  electric  appliances  a  few  years  ago, 
you  probably  are  enjoying  12  or  1 5  now. 
And  that’s  only  the  beginning,  say  elec¬ 
tric  power  companies  and  manufacturers, 
as  the  combination  of  American  inven¬ 
tiveness  and  plenty  of  low-priced  elec¬ 
tricity  expand  the  Electric  Age. 

U.  S.  families  arc  using  twice  as  much 
electricity  as  they  did  in  1946— yet  there’s 
more  than  enough  of  it.  That’s  because 
the  electric  light  and  power  companies 
plan  and  build  years  ahead  to  have  addi¬ 


tional  power  ready  when  you  want  it. 
W'ith  lumdreds  of  new  power  plants, 
they’ve  doubled  their  output  since  the 
war,  and  plan  to  have  half  again  as  much 
more  by  1960. 

In  spite  of  this  abundance,  some 
prcoplc  want  government  to  create  more 
unnecessary  public  debt  by  building 
new’  government  power  projects.  The 
country’s  growing  appetite  for  clcctricitv’ 
has  been  supplied,  and  can  be  supplied 
in  the  future,  by  America’s  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

*Namts  on  roquost  from  this  magazint 


LIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


HOME  AIR  CONDITIONING.  New  built- 
in  units,  for  both  new  and  old 
homes,  team  up  with  the  heating 
system  for  year  round  comfort. 


COLOR  TELEVISION  is  here;  a  few  families 
already  are  enjoying  it.  The  big  growth 
of  color  T\’  is  expected  to  start  in  195s. 


PACKAGED  WORKSHOP- 

new  home  appliance  for 
father  and  the  boys— is  a 
half-dozen  electric  pow  ered 
tools  in  one.  Klectric  mow¬ 
ers  and  hedge  clippers 
please  Dad.  too. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


(See  the  WHOLE  picture 
about  Columbus  newspapers! 


Results  of  the  new  Schapker  Readership  Snr- 
I  vey  of  Columbus  newspapers  reinforce  what 
many  seasoned  newspaper  advertisers  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  know  from  first-hand  experience:  One  paper 
alone,  is  not  enough ...  it  takes  BOTH  EVENING 
PAPERS  to  get  any  sales  story  across  in  the 
Columbus  Market  .  .  .  either  in  Metropolitan 
Columbus,  or  in  the  12-county  ABC  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones. 

For  example:  In  the  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones,  the  other  Columbus  evening  paper  reaches 
53.7%  of  the  families;  The  Citizen  reaches  32.1% 
of  the  families.  Advertisers  who  want  their  FULL 
SHARE  of  business,  add  The  Citizen  to  the 
other  evening  paper  and  INCREASE  their  un- 


duphcated  coverage,  35.5%  to  reach  72.9%  of  the 
families  in  this  market.  That  is  a  3  to  1  better  buy 
than  adding  the  morning  paper,  which  would 
increase  coverage  only  12.7%. 

We  have  convincing  proof  that  Columbus’  two 
EVENING  papers  are  the  most  effective  eco¬ 
nomical  buy  .  .  .  that  no  other  combination  of  two 
Columbus  papers  can  give  so  much  for  so  little. 
Ask  to  see  the  report,  “Blanket  Coverage,”  based 
on  the  new  Schapker  Readership  Survey  of 
Columbus  newspapers.  Phone  or  write  the  nearest 
Scripps-Howard  General  Advertising  Office. 

The  Columbus  Citizen 
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